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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


It has become an axiom, more especially since public 
and private enterprise have rendered the original 
records of our country so easily accessible, that no 
work which is not professedly and principally based 
upon their authority has any claim to be considered 
as a serious contribution to historical science. The 
glowing pages of a Froude or a Macaulay, which do 
but reflect the prejudices and prepossessions of their 
writers, and which leave the reader in doubt whether 
to admire more the felicity of their diction or the 
reckless audacity of partisanship which colours every 
paragraph, have long ceased to be regarded in the 
light of sober history. 

The volumes now offered to the public have no 
pretensions to challenge competition with those 
masters of literary style. Their claim to favour 
rests upon the fact that they profess to lay before 
the reader a faithful picture of the progress and 
development of the Catholic religion in Scotland. 
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Such a picture has not yet been presented in its 
entirety before the eyes of our countrymen; and 
it is one which cannot fail to be of value to all who 
take a thoughtful interest in the history of their 
native land, in which Catholicism has played, and 
perhaps is destined to play again, so important a 
part. 

‘We are not sure,’ says an able writer in one of 
the leading Scottish journals,! speaking of the pro- 
gress of religion in the Highlands, “ that Romanism 
has not a future before it in the North. When the 
Celtic people move at all, they move impetuously, 
rapidly, and conclusively. If once the idea of 
order, government, and authority in the Presbyterian — 
Churches, weakened by lay agency on the one hand, 
and their own inefficiency on the other, dies out of 
the general mind, and if the Roman Church, taking 
advantage of this fact, were—by its zeal and skill in 
working on the springs of human thought and action 
—to produce a new wave of religious fervour, it 
might sweep before it all the divided and _ ill-dis- 
ciplined forces of Protestantism, and re-establish — 
among the Highlanders the impressive unity and 
persuasive authority of Rome... . In religious as 
in natural history, we are inclined to adopt Dar- 
winianism. Among conflicting forms and organisa- 
tions the fittest will survive; and in the one sphere 
as in the other the strongest, wisest, and best 
adapted to its ends proves itself, as far as human 


1 Glasgow Herald, September 1886. 
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agency is concerned, the fittest. Of the Highland 
Churches, which possesses this character most dis- 
tinctly ?” . 
The writer pauses for a reply. It does not fall 
within the scope of these pages to attempt to furnish 
one. But that such a question should be put to-day, 
by a leading organ of Scottish popular opinion, and 
after three centuries of dominant Protestantism, is 
a fact of deep significance; and no thoughtful 
observer of the signs of the times will deny that 
it is one which applies to other districts than the 
Highlands, and to other countries than Scotland. 
Of one thing at least we may be certain. If it be 
designed in the providence of God that the Scottish 
people are ever to return again to the unity of that 
faith which was wrested from them in the religious 
convulsions of the sixteenth century, it will be the 
logic of facts, and no merely sentimental arguments, 
that alone will work this new revolution. Whether 
or not the Church be superior to history—and the 
dictum, violently as it has been assailed, is not 
without its true side—she has at least no reason to 
be afraid of history, or of what history has to teach. 
The present illustrious occupant of St Peter’s chair 
has shown his own undoubted conviction on this 
head, by throwing open the unrivalled treasures of 
the Vatican Library to scholars of every creed. It 
will only be a further illustration of the same truth, 
if the newly awakened interest in the past religious 
history of our native land—itself one of the most 
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remarkable signs of the age in which we live—lead 
our countrymen to see that the Catholic Church of 
to-day is one and identical with the Church of St 
Ninian, St Columba, and St Margaret, and to appre- 
ciate that marvellous continuity which is one of her 
most striking characteristics. 

The impartial researches of such scholars as Cosmo 
Innes, Robertson, and Skene, and the publication of 
those ancient records which are almost the only 
trustworthy authorities as to the early history of 
our country, have already done much to dispel long- 
standing prejudice, and to throw a clearer light on 
the history of pre-Reformation Scotland. More still 
will be gained if those who are interested in the 
subject will cease to regard it as a mere battle-field 
for ecclesiastical contention, and will endeavour to 
see the Church of our ancestors as it really was, and 
as they find it described in the most authentic sources 
of information—namely, the contemporary or nearly 
contemporary chronicles of the times. 

The disputes between Episcopalians and pee 
terians as to which of those religious bodies could 
most justly claim legitimate descent from the Church 
of St Columba, have found their proper destination 
in the limbo of forgotten controversy. But the 
theory is still maintained in certain quarters that 
the apostle of the Picts and his devoted followers, 
if not aliens from Rome in faith and doctrine, yet 
acknowledged neither the mission nor the jurisdic- 
tion of that See which more than a century before 
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had sent forth St Ninian to plant the faith in his 
native Galloway. The following pages do not touch 
the question controversially ; but the detailed ac- 
count contained in them of the tenets and practices 
of the Columban Church, and of the life and death 
of its holy founder, will enable the unprejudiced 
reader to form his own opinion as to the probability 
that these saintly missioners, penetrated and imbued 
as they were with the essential spirit of the Catholic 
Church, were yet aliens and schismatics from that 
Church and her earthly head. He will at least 
demand some conclusive proof that the Church of 
Celtic Scotland occupied so unique a position of 
isolation from the whole of Christendom, and will 
hardly consider it furnished by the oft-cited fact 
that a Scottish bishop on one occasion refused to 
reform the traditional calendar of his Church at the 
bidding of a youthful and somewhat intemperate 
opponent. 

No writer treating at any length on the ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland during the first seven 
centuries could afford to ignore or neglect the labo- 
rious researches of Dr Skene; and it will be seen 
that the author has largely availed himself of them 
in these pages. For the Reformation period of our 
history, the careful, and on the whole impartial, 
work of Tytler has been frequently consulted ; while 
great use has also been made of the recently pub- 
lished State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII, 
especially those bearing upon Scotland. 
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Special pains have been taken, as will be seen, to 
give a clear and detailed account of the efforts made 
by the Scottish hierarchy, by conciliar statutes and 
other means, to stem the progress of error, and reform 
the discipline of the Church. The decrees of the 
various Councils, which are of such primary import- 
ance as the official evidence of the action taken by 
the leaders of the Church in those momentous times, 
are for the most part translated from the valuable 
but now somewhat inaccessible work of Mr Robertson 
on the Statutes of the Scottish Church.! 

Historians of the Reformation have, in truth, done 
but scant justice to the attitude of the representa- 
tive Scottish Churchmen during the fifty years which 
preceded that event. The difference was very re- 
markable between the parts played by the bishops 
and clergy of England and of Scotland in the politi- 
cal and religious struggles which accompanied the 
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century. 
Whilst in the former country the whole of the hier- 
archy, with one solitary exception, truckled to the 
lust and greed of their tyrannical king, the Scottish 
bishops stand out, in strong contrast to the venality 
and corruption of a degenerate nobility, as the in- 
variable champions of national independence, and of 
the national religion with which it was so intimately 
connected. Whatever may have been the faults of 
their private characters—and not even the malice of 
their enemies could sully the fair fame of a Kennedy, 


1 Statuta Ecclesice Scoticane. (Bannatyne Club) 1866. 
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an Elphinstone, a Reid, or a Dunbar—their public 
virtues were unquestionable; and James the Fifth, 
than whom, with all his personal defects, no truer 
patriot ever wore the Scottish crown, showed his 
sense and wisdom by placing the fullest confidence 
in their counsels. 

Volumes I. and II. of the present work bring the 
ecclesiastical history of our country down to the 
eventful year 1560, in which the ancient faith was 
swept away by the venal vote of a packed assem- 
blage of greedy nobles, and was forced henceforth, 
like the Church of the first three centuries, to hide 
her head among caves and mountains. The remain- 
ing portion of the History (which it is hoped will be 
ready for publication in the course of next year) 
covers, of course, a widely different period in the 
annals of the Church—a period of persecution, of 
obscurity, wellnigh of extinction, ending, however, 
with the record of a revival hardly less remarkable 
than the work of destruction consummated in 1560, 
and with the reassemblage of a National Council 
of the Scottish Church for the first time after an 
interval of three hundred and twenty years. 

The name of Dr Bellesheim, to all who are ac- 
quainted with his erudition, research, and indefati- 
gable industry, is a guarantee for the trustworthiness 
of the records which he has brought together in the 
following pages. The work of the translator, it may 
be added, has not been confined to a mere rendering 
of the original text. Such topographical and _ per- 
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sonal explanations as were doubtless called for in a 
book intended for German readers, and relating to a 
foreign country, but which appeared unnecessary in 
a work destined for an English-speaking public, have 
been omitted; but their place has been more than 
supplied by a number of additional details, refer- 
ences, and illustrative notes. Every reference in the 
original has been carefully verified, and the ortho- 
graphical and other errors inevitable in a work of 
the kind have been as far as possible corrected. 

In conclusion, the translator desires to express his 
obligation to Dr Skene, Historiographer-Royal for 
Scotland, for permission to reproduce the two maps 
from Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., which were published 
in the German edition of this History, and also to 
make the numerous citations from the same volume 
which will be found in the earlier chapters of the 
present work. Acknowledgment is likewise due to 
W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., for his valuable assist- 
ance in correcting the proof-sheets, and offering 
various suggestions of which the translator has 
been glad to avail himself. 


OSWALD HUNTER BLAIR, O.8.B. 


St Benepict’s ABBEY, 
Forr Avueustus, N.B., September 1887. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


WHILE the Presbyterian Church of Scotland has 
frequently, as is well known, been the subject of 
treatment by Protestant theologians in Germany, 
the fortunes of the Catholic Church in that distant 
land have hitherto found no Catholic historian in 
our country. This fact may not unreasonably excite 
surprise, especially when we consider the large num- 
ber of documents bearing on the medieval Church 
of Scotland which have been brought to light by the 
researches of Scottish scholars during the past forty 
years. It must, however, be remembered that the 
Roman archives, in which are preserved the most 
trustworthy documents relating to Scottish Catholics 
as regards the period succeeding the Reformation, 
have been practically closed to the student up to 
a very recent date. Now that the treasures of those 
archives are no longer inaccessible, the author felt 
that he need no longer delay the execution of his 
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long-projected plan of writing the history of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland. 

It would be superfluous to insist on the interest 
which attaches to the subject. That portion of the 
history which relates to the first or monastic period 
of the Scottish Church, will afford to German 
scholars the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the impartial and successful researches of Dr 
Skene ; while the particulars of the development of 
the diocesan system, in the eleventh century, have 
been to great extent furnished by the diocesan and 
monastic records which have been brought out by 
the various learned societies of Scotland. It is 
needless to say that without some knowledge of 
these different periods, with their varying lghts 
and shadows, and of the rise and development of 
the medieval Scottish Church, any clear compre- 
hension of the causes which led to the introduction 
of the Reformation into Scotland would be im- 
possible. 

The history of the missionary period of the Church, 
extending from the year 1560 down to the present 
day, has required much and careful investigation. 
Such questions as whether the Catholic clergy, and 
the bishops in particular, quitted the field on the 
advance of the innovators, and left the Church de- 
fenceless ; what efforts were made by the Episcopate, 
in the various Provincial Councils held from 1540 to 
1560, to stem the progress of the Reformation, ad- 
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vancing rapidly as it was in every direction; how 
the clergy endeavoured to dispel the ignorance of 
the people,—these and similar questions have long 
awaited investigation and solution. Few ecclesias- 
tical historians of Germany, in all probability, have 
seen, or are perhaps even aware of the existence of 
the Catechism of 1551, issued by order of Archbishop 
Hamilton of St Andrews ; and theologians will doubt- 
less be glad to have brought under their notice a_ 
work valuable not only from its great rarity—the 
British Museum possesses one copy !—but also as 
an authentic monument of the ancient faith of 
Scotland. 

Again, what mention do we find, in our current 
text-books of Church history, of the religious and 
theological writers of Scotland in the century of the 
Reformation? The number of these may indeed 
appear but small, compared with the brilliant bevy 
of lay and ecclesiastical writers who in Germany, 
France, and Italy entered the lists on behalf of the 
ancient faith, and sought to stem the flood of revolu- 
tion in Church and State. They are nevertheless 
worthy of honourable remembrance ; and the name 
of one Scottish theologian, at least, ought not to 


1 Since the above was written, two reprints of the Catechism have 
appeared—one (a facsimile of the original) published in Edinburgh, and 
the other by the Clarendon Press (1884), with a preface by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The abbey of Fort Augustus possesses a copy 
of the original edition, brought with other books from the Scotch monas- 
tery at Ratisbon, mentioned in the text.—TRANSLATOR. 
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be consigned to oblivion, since German soil has the 
good fortune to possess his ashes. The controversial 
writings of Ninian Winzet, who died at Ratisbon 
and was buried in the Scotch monastery there, are 
not indeed of great range; but they possess an 1m- 
perishable value not only as a faithful picture of the 
then state of Catholic learning, but as a monument 
of the ancient Scottish tongue; and as such they 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto 
received. Not less noteworthy is the name of John 
Leshe, the celebrated Bishop of Ross, who, as a his- 
torical and theological writer, as ambassador of Mary 
Queen of Scots at the English Court, and subse- 
quently as the friend and counsellor of numerous 
Scottish exiles in Italy, France, and the Nether- 
lands, rendered the highest services to the Church. 
Besides the questions touched upon above, there 
are a variety of others—such as, for example, whether 
Anne of Denmark, the queen of James I., died in 
communion with the Catholic Chureh—which have 
hitherto been only very imperfectly investigated. 
It has been the endeavour of the present writer to 
bring them somewhat nearer to a solution, and at 
the same time to deprive of its significance the say- 
ing of a learned Scotchman of our own day, that 
the history of the Catholic Church in Scotland since 
the Reformation is the history of a secret society. 
How far the author has attained his object he leaves 
to the judgment of his readers, while he ventures to 
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claim their indulgence on the ground that, as already 
mentioned, the field of his labours is one hitherto 
untrodden by any German Catholic historian. 

It only remains for him to express, as in duty 
bound, his cordial thanks to those persons who have 
had the courtesy to assist him, by their counsel and 
co-operation, in the completion of this work. Among 
these he may mention their Eminences Cardinal 
Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, and Cardinal 
Hergenrother, Prefect of the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican; the Right Rev. Dr Moran, Bishop of 
Ossory ;1 Monsignori Masotti? and Agnozzi, Secre- 
taries respectively of the Congregations of Bishops 
and Regulars and of Propaganda; Mgr. de Mertel, 
Auditor of the Rota; Fr. Bollig, 8.J., first Custodian 
of the Vatican Library ; Mgr. de Waal, Rector of 
the Campo Santo, Rome; Mgr. Campbell, Rector of 
the Scots College ; the Director of the State Archives 
at Florence; Dr Skene, Historiographer-Royal for: 
Scotland; Herrn Julius Everty and Michael Benger, 
Glasgow; the late Sir George Jessel, Master of 
the Rolls; Mr Bond and Mr Thomson, Librarians 
of the British Museum ; Professor Duchesne, Institut 
Catholique, Paris; Dr Limmer, Canon of Breslau, 
and Professor of Theology in the university there ; 
Dr Hipler, Professor of Theology at the Lyceum 


1 Now Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney. 
2 Now Cardinal, and Prefect of the Congregations of Bishops and 
Regulars. 
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Hosianum, Braunsberg ; Dr Briick, Professor of The- 
ology in the Diocesan Seminary of Mayence; Dr 
Binder, editor of the HMistorisch Politische Bliitter, 
Munich; and the Directors of the Royal National 
Library at Munich, and of the University Libraries 
at Gottingen and Bonn. 


CoLoane, June 15, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


DurineG the course of the present century, Scotch- 
men, equally with the people of other countries, have 
evinced a laudable anxiety to rescue the monuments 
of the past from the dust of libraries, where they 
have so long lain undisturbed, and by means of care- 
ful and critical editions to render them accessible to 
students. It is no doubt in accordance with the 
natural tendency to corporate organisation which 
characterises the Anglo-Saxon race, that this desire 
has in Scotland taken shape in the formation, at 
various times, of a large number of literary clubs. 
The members of these, while not as a rule themselves 
‘numbered among the recognised representatives of 
historical science, have manifested their interest in 
the civil and ecclesiastical past of their country by 
substantial material aid, thus facilitating the publi- 
cation from time to time of important documents 
bearing on the history of Church and State. 
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The aim proposed, and the work achieved, by these 
meritorious societies (of which the Bannatyne, the 
Spalding, the Wodrow, and the Spottiswood are 
among the most noteworthy), is all the more deserv- 
ing of recognition on account of the thoroughness 
with which the Reformers, at least in Scotland, 
swept away almost everything that could recall the 
Catholic past. On the pretext of annihilating 
Popery, the most valuable monuments of every 
department of learning were ruthlessly consigned to 
the flames, with the result that of works printed 
before the Reformation, more especially such as 
belong to the department of liturgy, only a very 
small proportion has been preserved. 

The age in which we live, on the other hand, 
witnesses on all sides to the steady growth, in the 
native land of Knox no less than elsewhere, of a 
spirit of fairness and impartiality with regard to the 
Catholic Church and her labours of a thousand years. 
Biographies of the great national saints, such as 
Ninian, Columba, and Kentigern, and detailed 
descriptions of the ancient cathedral and monastic 
churches of Scotland, have appeared side by side 
with elaborate editions of the few remaining lit- 
urgical monuments of the Scottish Church. Not 
less important has been the publication of those 
venerable chronicles which, by throwing a new 
and authentic light on the earliest records of the 
country, have served to dispel the darkness which 
the arbitrary and capricious method of writing his- 
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tory that prevailed for centuries only served to 
intensify. 

A hundred years ago, when Lord George Gordon 
(himself a Scotchman) stirred up against the Catholics 
of London the outburst of fanatical fury which Dick- 
ens has so graphically depicted, such an appreciation 
of the Catholic past of Scotland as we have described 
would have been an impossibility. Scottish Catholics 
of that day, few in numbers, and weighed down by 
the severities consequent on the rising of Charles 
Edward, were in a condition little better than that 
of slaves. Thanks to the progress of civilisation, 
and to the law, at once just and humane, which on 
April 13, 1829, gave emancipation to the Catholics 
of the United Kingdom, the Scotch historical stu- 
dent of our day no longer shrinks from making use 
of the literary monuments of the ancient Catholic 
Church. We shall have, on the contrary, abundant 
opportunity of citing from the works of non-Catholic 
Scottish historians passages which seem to express 
something like a regretful looking back to a time 
when the people of Scotland thought ahke in what 
concerned their highest interests—or which at least 
give evidence of a spirit of sympathy with, and 
veneration for, the religious past of their country’s 
history, widely different from the tone adopted by 
too many thinkers and writers of the day. 

It is in the department of hagiology, or religious 
biography, that perhaps the most valuable work has 
been done both by Scottish and Irish writers in our 
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own generation. ‘To mention no others, Dr Reeves’s 
edition of Adamnan’s Life of St Columba, and the 
Lives of SS. Ninian and Kentigern, written by Aelred 
of Rievaulx and Jocelyn of Furness, and edited by the 
late Bishop Forbes, leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of acumen and critical research, and are not 
unworthy of a place beside the gigantic labours of 
the Bollandists. 

It is not too much to say that the copious publica- 
tion in recent years of documents of various kinds 
bearing on the early and medieval history of Scot- 
land has thrown an entirely new lght on the subject. 
There is no more striking fact than the constant and 
intimate relation which, in every period of her history, 
existed between Church and State—a relation which 
would seem to have been the closer, in proportion as 
she was removed by her isolated position from the 
theatre of the great political movements of Europe. 
The records of every century bear witness to the 
influence—sometimes salutary, sometimes the re- 
verse—which the civil development of the country 
exercised on the progress and welfare of the Church. 
We see this as well at the early period when she bore 
a thoroughly monastic character, as in the middle 
ages, which witnessed at the close of the eleventh 
century the simultaneous introduction of the feudal 
system into the State, and of a diocesan constitution 
into the Church. Nor was the same influence less 
manifest in the sixteenth century, in which the 
resolute opposition offered by a rapacious nobility to 
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a queen who rather listened to the promptings of her 
own heart than acted according to the dictates of 
reason, brought about the secularisation of Church 
property, the suppression of the ancient faith,’ and 
the introduction of a new system of religion. It is 
this constant and intimate connection of Church and 
State which renders it imperative, in order to an 
intelligent appreciation of the sequence of the events 
of ecclesiastical history, to keep closely in view at 
the same time the civil and political progress of the 
country. 

In early times the name of Scotia did not signify 
what we now term Scotland, but was applied ex- 
clusively to Ireland ; and the Scoti or Scots were the 
inhabitants of that island. It was only towards the 
close of the tenth century that the name of Scotia or 
Scotland began to be applied to the northern part of 
Britain, which had been known to the Romans as 
Caledonia—-a name which subsequently gave place 
to that of Alban or Albania. Under these names 
was included, up to the tenth century, the district 
extending northwards from the Firth of Forth to 
the river Spey, and westward to the mountain-range 
of Drumalban, or Dorsum Britanme. In process of 
time the various populations of the country became 
to a great extent amalgamated, and the country — 
became finally known as Scotia, from the dominant 
race to which its inhabitants belonged. 

We find Scots, indeed, established in Scotland as 
early as the beginning of the sixth century. These 
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were, however, emigrants from Ireland who settled 
in what is now Argyleshire, and founded there a new 
kingdom of Dalriada.t They had already received 
the ‘Christian faith. The name of Scotia was not 
appled to the whole of Scotland, in its present 
extent, until the close of the twelfth century. 

“The three propositions,” observes Dr Skene, 
than whom no safer authority can be cited on the 
subject, “first, that Scotia, prior to the tenth cen- 
tury, was Ireland, and Ireland alone; second, that 
when applied to Scotland it was considered a new 
name superinduced upon the older designation of 
Alban or Albania; and third, that the Scotia of 
the three succeeding centuries was limited to the 
districts between the Forth, the Spey, and Drum- 
alban,—lie at the very threshold of Scottish 
history.” ” , 

Following the same authority, we may divide 
the political history of Scotland into the following 
periods :— 

In the period which comprises the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era, we see the native tribes 
under the sceptre of the Roman power—at one time 
subject to its rule, at another struggling against -it, 
and driving it southward: in part holding itself 
altogether aloof from Roman influence, and in 

1 The original Dalriada was a district in the north-east corner of 
Ireland (now Antrim), and was one of the earliest settlements of the 
Scots in Ulster.—TRANSLATOR. 


2 Celtic Scotland, vol. i, p. 3. Cf. Isidore, Origines, xiv. 6. Bede, Hist. 
Gent. Angl., i. 1, ii, 4, &e. 
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part adopting the germs of Roman customs and 
civilisation. 

To the Roman era, which came to an end about 
the beginning of the fifth century, there succeeded 
a period of more than four hundred years, during 
which the foreign and native races contended for 
mastery. 

Towards the middle of the ninth century, Scotland 
was formed into a single kingdom under Kenneth 
Macalpine, whose dynasty became extinct on the 
death of Malcolm IIL. in 1034. 

The fourth period, comprising about a century, 
witnessed a struggle of renewed bitterness between 
the different races, which did not terminate until the 
general recognition of King David I. as the repre- 
sentative of the Scots-Saxon dynasty. 

Under the fifth period are included the contests 
between Baliol and Bruce as rival claimants of the 
crown, the interregnum, and the reign of David IL., - 
up to the time when the Stewarts ascended the 
throne in the person of Robert. IT. (1370). They 
remained in possession, except during the break 
caused by the establishment of the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell, until the deposition of James II. in 
1688, at which date Scotland and England had been 
subject to one crown for eighty-five years. 

Under Anne, the youngest daughter of James II. 
(1702-1714), was effected, in the year 1707, the 
legislative union of the two countries as the king- 
dom of Great Britain, and the consequent abolition 
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of the Scottish Parliament, not, however, without 
bitter and sustained opposition from almost all 
classes of Scotchmen. 

The civil and political history of Scotland, in 
so far as it bears upon the rise, development, and 
progress of the national Church, will be found to 
have received due consideration in the following 


pages. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE EARLY MISSIONARIES UP TO THE TIME 
OF ST COLUMBA. 
(A.D. 400-563.) 


THE most ancient traditions respecting the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain stretch back 


epee 
tion of 
Christian- 

ity into 


to the first century of the Christian era. It ig Britain. 


true that the conjecture of Venantius Fortunatus * 

that the Apostle St Paul visited our shores has no 

historical foundation; for it may be taken for 

granted that between the periods of his first and 

second captivity at Rome the Apostle of the 
1 In Vita S. Martini, 1. iii.— 


“ Transit et oceanum, vel qua facit insula portum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima Thule.” 


According to Lingard, however (Anglo-Saxon Church, vol, 1. p. 355), 
Venantius is not speaking here of St Paul personally, but of his 
epistles.— TRANSLATOR. 
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Gentiles penetrated only as far as the “ western 
limits”! of EKurope—that is, in all probability, to 
Spain. At the same time it cannot be doubted 
that, even as early as the first century after Christ, 
there were adherents of the Christian religion in 
Britain. Among the Roman legions which occu- 
pied the country, there would naturally be found 
a certain number of Christians; and it may well 
be conceived that the fervour which animated 
these early professors of the faith would be largely 
instrumental in gaining fresh adherents to their 
creed among the natives. Recent archzeological 
researches have indeed conclusively proved that 
the Christians, not only as to numbers, but also 
with regard to their social position, were of con- 
siderable mark at this period in the metropolis 
of Britain. Prominent among them was Pom- 
ponia Greecina, wife of the proconsul Plautius, 
who led the Roman eagles into Britain. This 
lady, whose identity with St Lucina has been 
practically demonstrated by De Rossi,? was ac- 
cused, we are told, of having embraced Christian- 
ity ; for we can refer to nothing else the statement 
of Tacitus that a charge of ‘foreign superstition ” ® 
was brought against her. Pomponia was tried by 
her husband, in presence of her kinsmen, but was 
acquitted. The historian relates that she after- 


1 Clem. Rom., Lp. ad Corinth., c. v.—ém\ 7d répua rijs dicews. 
2 De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, vol. ii. p. 361. 
3 Tacitus, Annal., 1. xiii. cap. 32. “ Superstitionis externe ream.” 
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wards led a life of the strictest retirement for 
forty years; and she appears during the reign of 
Claudius not only to have suffered no molestation 
on account of her faith, but to have been held in 
high esteem. It would seem that some of her kin- 
dred were likewise Christian; for De Rossi has 
discovered in the sepulchre of St Lucina, in the 
Catacomb of S. Callisto, an epitaph recording the 
name of one of her relations.1_ Claudia, the wife 
of Pudens, who is mentioned by St Paul in his 
Epistle to Timothy, is supposed also to have been 
of British origin. These few facts are sufficient 
testimony to the existence of a Christian com- 
munity in Britain at a very early period. 

As to the country now known as Scotland, the 
arms and civilisation of Rome had not of course 
penetrated into the northern parts of our island as 
they had done in the south. We have, however, 
the evidence of Tertullian, writing at the close of 
the second century, that portions of Britain which 
the Romans had never reached were by that time 
“subject to Christ.” Whether these words have 
reference to Scotland or not we have no means of 
ascertaining. The story first told in definite shape 
by Fordun,? and amplified by Boece,* of Pope Vic- 


1 Kraus, Roma Sotteranea, pp. 44, 45. 

2 Tertullian, Adv. Judeos, c. vii. “ Britannorum inaccessa Rom- 
anis loca, Christo vere subdita.” 

3 Scotrichronicon, lib. ii. ¢. 35. 

4 Scotorum Historia (ed. princ.), 1. v. fol. 89. Bishop Leslie (De 
Rebus Gestis Scotorum, ed. 1675, p. 108) repeats Boece’s narrative, 
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tor sending Mark and Dionysius as missionaries 
to the north, at the instance of Donald, King of 
Scotland, although unquestionably based on very 
ancient tradition, belongs rather to the domain of 
legend than of solid history. 

At whatever date Christianity was introduced 
into Britain, it seems to have enjoyed a long period 
of peace, which was not disturbed until the out- 
break of the Dioclesian persecution in 303. In 
pursuance of the edicts of the emperors Diocletian 
and Maximian, the churches were plundered and 
destroyed, and the Christians were compelled to 
seek shelter from their persecutors in the moun- 
tainous districts of the west. Among the illus- 
trious martyrs of this time we find the names of 
Aaron and Julius, citizens of Caerlyon, and St 
Alban.!’ To the latter was afterwards dedicated 
the great Benedictine abbey of St Albans, which 


preserved the martyr’s relics in a magnificent 


shrine.” In 314, a few years after the Dioclesian 
persecution, two British bishops, Eborius of York 
and Restitutus of London, were present at the 
Council of Arles.® 


The first authentic personage that meets us in 


and Buchanan (Rerum Scoticarum, ed. 1582, fol. xl) also alludes to 
the conversion of King Donald.—TRANSLATOR. 

1 Bede, Hist. Hecles., lib. i. c.'7; Gildas, Hist., 9, 12. 

2 St Alban’s relics were destroyed at the Reformation, and the 
shrine almost demolished. A few fragments are all that remain of 
it. The Abbey church itself has recently been restored. 

3 Labb., Concil., i. 1430 ; Hardouin, Concil., i. 269, &e. 
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the succession of Scottish missionaries is St Ninian. 
His biographer, Aelred, abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Rievaulx in Yorkshire,’ belongs un- 
fortunately to a very much later period. Ven- 
erable Bede, however, had long before made 
honourable mention of Ninian,? and Alcuin had 
addressed to the brothers of St Ninian at Candida 
Casa the beautiful letter in which he recommends 
himself to their prayers in the church of the holy 
father Ninian, illustrious for his many virtues; * 
and in order that the saint might be mindful of 
him at the throne of God, he sent together with 
the letter a vestment of silk, to be used in the 
church where reposed the relics of the saint. Ac- 


1 Aelred was born in 1109, entered the abbey of Rievaulx in 
1133, became Abbot of Revesly in 1142, and of Rievaulx in 1148. 
He was in high esteem both at the Court of David I. of Scotland 
(whose subject he was, owing to Northumberland and Cumber- 
land being under Scottish dominion), and also with Henry II. of 
England, whom he prevailed upon to acknowledge Pope Alexander 
III. He died in 1166. As early as 1260 his name was inserted in 
the Cistercian Martyrology. His principal work is the biography 
of St Ninian, which he wrote at the desire of his brethren. His 
remaining writings are to be found in Migne, xcv. 209. They are 
partly ascetical, partly historical. 

2 His materials, however, as he himself tells us, are drawn from a 
book barbario (sic) scriptus, presumably of a much earlier date.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

3 Bed., Hist. Eccles., lib. iii. c. 4. “For the southern Picts who 
dwelt on this side of those mountains had long before, as they 
relate, forsaken the errors of idolatry, and embraced the true faith, 
at the preaching of Ninias, a most reverend bishop and holy man of 
the nation of the Britons, who at Rome had been regularly instructed 
in the faith and mysteries of the truth.” 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. il. p. 8. 
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cording to Aelred, Ninian was the son of a Pictish 
chieftain of Galloway, in the south-west of Scot- 
land, and was born about 360. From his earliest 
youth the spirit of true piety filled his soul: 
he studied diligently the Holy Scriptures, and 
Christ’s words to Peter, ‘Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church,” made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. Arrived 
at adolescence, and desirous of advancing in know- 
ledge and in the service of God, he set out through 
Britain and Gaul for the metropolis of the Chris- 
tian world, where the holy Pope Damasus (366- 
384) then occupied the apostolic chair. Rome at 
that time still glittered with the splendour of the 
magnificent edifices with which she had been em- 
bellished by imperial pomp. The ancient palaces, 
baths, forums, statues, and theatres, and the aque- 
ducts stretching for miles across the Campagna, 
had not yet been demolished by the iron hand 
of Alaric and his barbarous hordes. Amid these 
relics of paganism appeared the champions of the 
Christian faith—a Jerome, an Ambrose, and a 
Damasus. The latter was a native of Rome. 
Part of his life had been passed in the days of 
persecution. He had heard as a boy the acts of 
the martyrs from the very lips of the execu- 
tioner,! and had faithfully served the Church 
successively as stenograph, lector, deacon, and 


1 De Rossi, Bulletino (1880), p. 48. ‘‘ Percussor retulit Damaso 
mihi cum puer essem.” 
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priest.1 It was he, too, who as Pope composed 
those noble epitaphs which still stand forth amid 
the ruins of fifteen centuries, and charm all who 
read them. The holy Pontiff welcomed with joy 
the zealous Scottish youth.* He assigned to him 
teachers to instruct him in the Sacred Scriptures 
and the doctrine of the Church. The progress 
which Ninian made was surprising, and in a short 
time he found himself in a position to be able 
to communicate to others from the stores of his 
own overflowing knowledge. “ A worthy reward,” 
observes Aelred, ‘“‘ that he who for love of truth 
had sacrificed country, riches, and pleasure, should 
be led into the very sanctuary of truth, and 
receive for carnal goods spiritual, for earthly 
heavenly, for temporal eternal.”? Here, from the 
well of apostolical tradition, he drew that pure 
Catholic learning which he was afterwards called 
to promulgate in his own country. Like other 
students of the time, too, he would visit the 
tombs of the Apostles and martyrs, especially the 
Catacombs, and pray at those venerated spots.* 


1 De Rossi, /. c.; Damasi Carm. xviii. ‘ Hinc puer exceptor, lector, 
levita, sacerdos.” 

2 Aelredi, Vita S. Nin. c. ii. “ Accedens ad summe sedis pree- 
sulem, cum ei itineris causam exposuisset, amplexatus ejus devo- 
tionem Pontifex loco eum filii summ4 cum devotione suscepit.” 

3 Aelredi, Vita S. Nin., c. i. 

4 St Jerome gives us the following account of his student life at 
Rome: “Cum essem Romz puer et liberalibus studiis erudirer, 
solebam cum ceteris ejusdem eetatis et propositi diebus dominicis 
sepulchra Apostolorum et martyrum circuire, crebroque cryptas 
ingredi, quee in terrarum profundo defosse, et utraque parte in- 
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Under Pope Siricius, the successor of Damasus, 
Ninian continued his studies in Rome. But when 
the Pontiff learned that many of the inhabitants 
of western Scotland had not yet received the 
faith, and that others had had the Gospel 
preached to them by heretics or by men insuf- 
ficiently instructed, he bestowed upon Ninian 
episcopal consecration, and sent him as missionary 
to his native country. , 

In obedience to the Pope’s commission, Ninian 
departed for Britain, journeying through Gaul, 
where he visited St Martin of Tours. The scene 
of his apostolic labours was the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde in the south-west of Scotland, which was 
bounded on the north by the river Clyde, while © 
its southern limit extended, according to the for- 
tunes of war, to the Solway Firth, or as far as the 
river Mersey. Ninian employed masons whom 
he had brought from the renowned abbey of Mar- 
moutier in France, to erect in this district the 
first stone church in Scotland. On account of the 
white colour of the material employed, it became 
known as Candida Casa, Whithern, or Whaite- 


house. According to Bede, Ninian received the 


gredientium per parietes habent corpora sepultorum, et ita obscura 
sunt omnia, ut propemodum illud propheticum compleatur: De- 
scendunt ad infernum viventes.”—Comment. in Ezech. 

1 Aelredi, Vita S. Nin., c. ii. 

2 Bed., Hist. Eccl., 1. iii. c. 4. “Qui locus . . . vulgo vocatur ad 
Candidam Casam, eo quod ibi ecclesiam de lapide insolito Britonibus 
more fecerit.” 
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news of the death of St Martin whilst the build 

ing was in progress; and so deeply was he con- 
vinced of the sanctity of the holy bishop, that he 
dedicated his new church to his memory. It was 
completed probably in the year 402, since that 
appears to have been the year of Martin's decease. 
Aelred describes it as situated on a promontory Its post 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, and con- ~ 
nected with the mainland only on the north. 
‘This description,’ writes Mer. Campbell,* “may 
apply to the Isle of Whithorn, where the ruins 

of a chapel of unknown date are still to be seen, 
but may equally apply to the entire peninsula of 
Wigtown ; and the ‘Candida Casa’ of St Ninian 
would be the town of Whithorn, some miles in- 
land, where the cathedral of Galloway, beautiful 

in its ruins, still recalls the memory of Scotland’s 
first apostle.” 

The apostolic labours of St Ninian extended uxtent of 
beyond the district of Galloway, north of the fas 
Firth of Forth, as far as the country south of the 
Grampians, inhabited by the southern Picts, who 
under his influence abandoned their idolatrous 
worship and embraced Christianity. He ordained 
bishops and priests, and divided the country into 
districts, to each of which he appointed mission- 
aries. He commenced, moreover, the erection of 
the so-called “Great Monastery” (magnum mon- 
astervum), which arose at Candida Casa on the 


1 Dublin Review, 1879, p. 260. 
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model of the mother-house (majus monastervwm) 
of Marmoutier, and in course of time developed 
into a celebrated training-school of monks and 
missionaries. It was from hence that St Cair- 
nach, ‘‘ Bishop and Abbot of the House of Mar- 
tin,” crossed over into Ulster, shortly before 
Finnian of Clonard, from ‘St David’s in Wales, 
introduced monasticism into the south of Ireland. 
The seed was thus sown which was destined to 
spring up a century later in the person of the 
renowned Columba, apostle of the northern Picts. 
Bao Whithorn was visited by innumerable pilgrims 
Whithom: from Ireland, many of whom made it for a con- 
siderable time their home. Among them are 
St Finjan. Mentioned St Finnian of Moville, who devoted 
himself there to the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
St Enda. tures and to the rules of the monastic life;! St 
Enda, famous for his island school at Arann; and 
St Man. St Rioch, a relative of St Patrick. St Manchan, 
Ca patron of Limerick, and one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Irish Church, was also a monk in St 
St Mugint, Ninian’s monastery; and St Mugint composed 
there his sublime penitential prayer, which was 
used for centuries in the Irish Church, and is 
Ninian’s preserved in the Book of Hymns.* Like most of 
rt tie early Celtic saints, Ninian practised great 


1 Colgan, Acta SS., p. 488. “In ejus sede, que Magnum vocab- 
atur Monasterium, regulas et institutiones monastic vite aliquot 
annis probus monachus didicit, atque in sanctarum Scripturarum 
paginis non parum proficiens insudavit.” 

2 Todd, Liber Hymnor, i. p. 94. Cf. Moran, Irish Saints, p. 138. 
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austerities. He is related, during the whole of 
Lent, to have tasted only the poorest fare, and 
from Holy Thursday to EHaster-day to have ab- 
stained altogether from food. Like his great 
model St Martin, he loved to withdraw himself 
from time to time from the turmoil of the world, 
in order to devote himself more perfectly to the 
contemplation of heavenly things. The cave is 
still pomted out on the coast of Wigtownshire, 
whither he was accustomed to retire. It is sit- 
uated high up in a precipitous range of rocks, 
against which the waves of the Irish Sea dash 
their spray.? 

The majority of Scottish historians place St 
Ninian’s death in the year 432—some on the 
authority of Bede, others on that of Aelred, al- 
though no such date is to be found in either 
writer,” nor can it now be ascertained with any 
certainty. He was interred in his own church of 
St Martin, where his mortal remains were placed 
in a stone sarcophagus beside the altar.? His 
memory was preserved in the numerous churches 
dedicated to him, whose number Dr Forbes esti- 


1 Moran, Jrish Saints, pp. 136, 137. Recent excavations (1884) 
have remarkably confirmed the venerable local traditions connecting 
this cave with St Ninian. Stones have been discovered carved with 
crosses and other sacred emblems. One of these bears the half- 
effaced inscription, Sanct Nr. Another is hollowed out, and is con- 
jectured to have been used as a font.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 4. 

3 Aelredi, Vita S. Nin, ¢. 11. 
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mates at not less than sixty-three.1 The ancient 
Scottish liturgy? celebrated his festival on Septem- 
ber 16, while the Irish commemorate him under 
the name of Monennio. According to a very 
ancient tradition, preserved in the Festology of 
St Angus, Ninian is said to have visited Ireland 
a few years before his death, to aid in the mis- 
sionary labours of St Palladius, and to have 
erected at Cluain Conaire, now Cloncurry, in the 
county of Kildare, a chapel and monastery which 
reproduced in miniature his great foundation in 
Scotland.? 

As time went on, the fabric erected by St 
Ninian fell into decay, but it arose again in the 
first half of the eighth century, when the Angles 
conquered the British kingdom of Strathelyde. 
Bede tells us that Pecthelm was the first bishop 
of the newly restored diocese. Up to the year 
790 the bishops of Candida Casa succeeded one 
another in regular order. Simeon of Durham 
mentions that Bishop Acca was expelled from the 
see in 732, and died in 741.5 In 764 Bishop 


1 Forbes, Life of St Minian, xiii-xvii; Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints, p. 424. Chalmers (Caledonia, iii. p. 411) mentions that the 
Carmelite Church at Bruges possesses an altar dedicated to St 
Ninian. 

2 Brev. Aberdon., P. Aest., f. 107. By a Brief, dated July 8, 1879, 
Leo XIII. restored to the diocese of Galloway the Office and Mass 
of St Ninian, and ordered the feast to be kept on September 16.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

3 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 136. 4 Bed., Hist. Ecel., v. 23. 

5 Symeon Dunelm, Mist. Reg., 11,14. “Acca Episcopus eodem 
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Frithwald died and was succeeded by Pecthwine 
and Aethelbyet.1 With Badulf, who was con- 
secrated in 790, the line of bishops of English 
origin comes to an end.?_ Between the years 875 
and 883, Cardulf, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and Ca- 
dred, Bishop of Carlisle, embarked from the Der- 
went, intending to carry the relics of St Cuthbert 
to Ireland, but were driven by a storm on Whit- 
horn. A hundred years later, in 970, Kenneth 
II. conquered Galloway, and came to venerate the 
relics of St Ninian. In the year 1034 Galloway 
became part of the kingdom of Scotland, and 
a new bishopric was afterwards erected there 
through the instrumentality of David I. (1124- 
1153).2 As Galloway, however, had hitherto 
been governed by Scottish princes, but under 
Saxon rule, and had been considered as an in- 
tegral part of the kingdom of Northumbria, the 
royal founder gave his consent that the new dio- 
cese should be subject to the Archbishop of York 
as Metropolitan.* Thenceforward the bishopric 
continued to exist until the Reformation: it was, 
however, separated from York by Sixtus IV., and 
constituted part of the newly formed province of 
St Andrews. Finally, in 1491, it was subjected 
to the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow. 


anno de sua sede est fugatus.” Anno 741—“ Reverende memorize 
Acca Episcopus sublevatus est a terra viventium.” 

Poy, Dun.,.22, 2 Ibid., 30. 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, ii. 25. 4 See chap. vill. 
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St Ninian has always, as one of the first mission- 
aries of the faith to Scotland, been held in high 
honour among her people. In the fifteenth century 
(1473) we read that Queen Margaret, accompanied 
by six ladies of her Court, made a pilgrimage 
to Candida Casa. In 1506 the Regent Albany 
guaranteed a safe-conduct to all pilgrims who 
should come from England, Ireland, or the Isle of 
Man to Scotland, by land or by water, to the tomb 
of the holy Confessor Ninian.? James IV., one of 
the most illustrious of Scottish kings, who died the 
death of a hero at Flodden in 15138, made eight 


His relics. Journeys to Candida Casa. Some of the relics of 


the saint were saved during the storms of the 
Reformation, and were preserved in the Scotch 
College at Douai. It was an arm of the saint 
that was taken thither, by the instrumentality of 
an ecclesiastic named Alexander Macquarry, the 
Countess of Linlithgow, and Alexander Seton, a 
Jesuit. Nothing is known of Macquarry except 
his name. Seton was a natural son of the Earl of 
Dunfermline; he entered the Society of Jesus in 
1687, and lived to extreme old age.? The Countess 
of Linlithgow is well known for her faithful ad- 


1 Chalmers, Caledonia, i. 412. 

2 Forbes, Introd. to Life of St Ninian, p. lix. 

3 Dr Gordon mentions that he entered the Society at Tournai, at 
the age of twenty, was living in Aberdeenshire in 1710, and must 
have attained a great age; for on December 29, 1749, he admitted 
to his first communion George Hay, afterwards the learned Bishop 
of Daulis (Scotichronicon, iii. 612). 
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herence to the Catholic religion, and as having 
been intrusted with the education of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., and afterwards 
wife of the Elector Palatine of the Rhine. She 
and her husband acquitted themselves so well of — 
the office intrusted to them, that the King and 
Privy Council expressed to them their complete 
satisfaction. |The Anglican denomination in Scot- 
land also showed their respect for St Ninian’s 
memory by inserting his name in their ecclesias- 
tical calendar in 1637. 

One example may here be given of the language 
of respect, and even veneration, in which non- 
Catholic historians of our day have spoken of St 
Ninian. ‘No one,” writes the late Dr Forbes, 
Anglican Bishop of Brechin,’ “can stand within 
the precincts of the ruined priory of Whitherne, 
or look out to sea from the roofless chapel of the 
Isle, without emotions which are difficult to de- 
scribe. He stands on a spot where the ancient 
civilisation of Rome, and the more ancient bar- 
barism of the Meatze, alike gave place to the 
higher training of the Gospel of Christ—where the 
domination of the earth, transferred to the true 
faith, but still proceeding from the Eternal City, 
laid hold upon the strongest of all those Celtic 
races which constitute the population of Scotland 
—where Irish learning established the great mon- 
astery, and Irish piety received illustration in 


1 Forbes, Introd. to Infe, pp. 1x-lxii. 
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Brignat and Modwenna, Mancennus, Eugenius, 
Tighernach, and Endeus—where a Saxon Church, 
remarkable for the sanctity of its bishops, repaired 
the breaches caused by conquest and foreign op- 
pression—where, amid the ravages of the Nor- 
mans and the feuds of the local princes, a rest 
was found for the ashes of St Cuthbert—where, 
in the great restoration of the twelfth century, 
the civilising influence of the see of York, and 
spiritual grace of the Order of Prémontré, brought 
some alleviation to the barbarism of the times— 
where an Italian legate, mediating between the 
conflicting claims of Scotland and England, 
brought his Italian astuteness and Italian tact to _ 
bear upon the question—where Aelred acquired 
the knowledge which gives local colour to his 
narrative — where the bishop of the diocese, so 
poor that he needed to act as suffragan and co- 
adjutor to the Archbishop of York, yet appeared 
in his true place as intercessor for the rebel 
Thomas to his offended King—where David, 
wounded in battle, found a cure for his festering 
sore—where year by year the concourse of de- 
vout pilgrims to St Ninian’s shrine was so great 
as to call for royal interference, and in the pres- 
ence of his sanctity the old feuds of Scotch and 
English were for the time to be forgotten—where 
the good Queen Margaret, the wife of James IIL., 
found food for a piety which has almost entitled 
her to a place in the Kalendar of the Saints— 


ST PALLADIUS. ilyé 


where the gallant and chivalrous James IV., in 
whom, in spite of the temptations of youth, the 
devotional element prevailed, drew in that spirit- 
ual life which, expressing itself in deep penitence 
for his complicity in his father’s death, sent him 
with an iron girdle of penance round his waist to 
the fatal field of Flodden. 

“ And all this historic interest centres round 
one single figure, sketched in faint outline by the 
Venerable Bede, filled in by the graceful hand of 
the amiable Aelred, commemorated in the dedi- 
cations of many churches through the length and 
breadth of Scotland—Ninian, the apostle of the 
Britons and of the southern Picts :— 

‘In Paradiso Ecclesie, 
Virtutum ex dulcedine, 


Spiramen dat aromatum 
Ninianus ccelestium.’ ” 


The current tradition of Scottish Church history 
of this period points to St Palladius as the suc- 
cessor of St Ninian in the work of the conversion 
of Scotland. Around this name has gathered a 
literature of its own. Who were the Scots, to 
whom he received his mission from the Pope? 
Did he in truth ever tread the soil of that country 
which is known to-day as Scotland? Where did 
he meet his death? Can St Servan be identified 
as his disciple? These are questions which have 
received various answers according to the stand- 
point of different historians; and for their now 

MOUs I: B 
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almost complete solution we have to thank the 
careful, but at the same time reverential, re- 
searches of Dr Skene, whom we shall here follow 
as a trustworthy guide. 

Let us see first what are our sources of infor- 
mation. Prosper of Aquitaine tells us that in 
the year 429 Agricola the Pelagian, son of the 
Pelagian Bishop Severianus, had caused his heresy 
to be introduced into Britain.! The orthodox 
clergy acquainted the Bishops of Gaul with this 
fact, and the latter in consequence summoned 
a synod, which determined to send Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troy, 
into Britain, to recall the wanderers to the 
Church.2 It was at the instance of the deacon 
Palladius that Pope Celestine intrusted this mis- 
sion to Germanus.? Prosper assigns the year 431 
as the date when the same Pope bestowed upon 
Palladius episcopal consecration, and sent him 
to the Scottish Christians as their first bishop.* 
“And when ordained Bishop for the Scots,” he 
goes on, “whilst he aimed at preserving the 
Roman part of the island in the Catholic faith, 
he converted the barbarian portion also to Chris- 
tianity.” ° The information thus given us by a 


1 Prosper, Chronic., Ann. 429. “ Agricola Pelagianus, Severiani 
Pelagiani Episcopi filius, Ecclesias Britanniz dogmatis sui insinua- 
tione corrupit.” 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, i. 17. 3 Prosper, Chronic., Ann. 429. 

4 Ibid. “ Basso et Antiocho coss., ad ann. 431.” 

5 Prosper, Contra Collat., xxi. ‘Et ordinato Scotis Episcopo, 
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writer who was contemporary with Palladius does 
not exclude the possibility of Christianity having 
been introduced into Ireland before this date ; 
but it renders it probable that Ninian, if he ever 
visited Ireland at all, was by this time dead. 
We learn from it the existence of a British 
Church, which extended northwards as far as 
the northern Picts, and westward to Ireland. It 
must not be forgotten that Ireland was the only 
country at that time inhabited by the people 
called Scots. ‘“ We find,” says Skene, ‘ this 
Church in close connection with that of Gaul, 
and regarding the Patriarch of Rome as the head 
of the Western Church and the source of ecclesi- 
astical authority and mission; and with the ex- 
ception of the temporary prevalence of the Pela- 
gian heresy in Britain, we can discover no trace 
of any divergence between them in doctrine or 


practice.” } 


dum Romanam insulam studet servare catholicam, fecit etiam 
barbaram christianam.” 

1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 6. In a note to the above passage, Dr 
Skene observes: “The Rome of the fourth and fifth centuries was 
not the Rome of the middle ages. It was the Church of St Jerome and 
St Augustine. There was no question then about supremacy; and 
the Bishop of Rome was simply regarded with deference and respect 
as the acknowledged head of the Church within the western pro- 
vinces of the empire of which Rome was the capital.” The learned 
writer appears to forget that St Jerome and St Augustine were 
themselves most zealous defenders of the Roman primacy. If, as 
Dr Skene says, there was no question about supremacy, it was 
because the Roman Pontiff was universally acknowledged as head 
of the Western Church. For the testimony of the above-named 
Fathers on the point, vid. Allies’ Per Crucem ad Lucem, vol. i. p. 376. 
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In course of time we find these traditions as- 
suming quite another form. “In the year 430,” 
writes Fordun in the fourteenth century, ‘‘ Pope 
Celestinus sent Saint Palladius into Scotia, as 
the first bishop therein. It is therefore fitting 
that the Scots should diligently keep his festival 
and Church commemorations; for by his word 
and example, he with anxious care taught their 
nation—that of the Scots, to wit—the orthodox 
faith, although they had for a long time previously 
believed in Christ. Before his arrival, the Scots 
had as teachers of the faith and administrators of 
the Sacraments priests only, or monks, following 
the rite of the primitive Church. So he arrived 
in Scotland with a great company of clergy, in 
the eleventh year of the reign of King Eugenius ; 
and the king freely gave him a place of abode 
where he wanted one. Moreover, Palladius had 
as his fellow-worker in preaching and administer- 
ing the Sacraments, a most holy man, Servanus, 
who was ordained bishop, and created by Palladius 
his coadjutor—one worthy of him in all respects 
—in order to teach the people the orthodox faith, 
and with anxious care perfect the work of the 
Gospel ; for Palladius was not equal to discharging 
alone the pastoral duties over so great a nation.” 
Of St Terrenanus, another of Palladius’s disciples, 
Fordun writes: “The holy bishop Terranan like- 
wise was a disciple of the blessed Palladius, who 
was his godfather, and his fostering teacher and 
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furtherer in all the rudiments of letters and of 
the faith.” ! 

This statement of Fordun, or rather the version 
of the ancient traditions which he here presents 
to us, has been hitherto received by historians 
without further question; but a closer examina- 
tion will render it very doubtful whether Palladius 
was ever in Scotland, and will probably make it 
necessary to place St Servanus at a very much 
later period. 

The only authentic information on the subject st Pata. 


: ‘ ev: dius in the 
which we possess, besides the Chronicle of St Lives of 


Prosper, is contained in the various Lives of St ae 
Patrick. The oldest of these are found in the 
Book of Armagh.” In the annotations of Tirechan, 
it is stated that Palladius, “‘as the ancient saints 
relate, suffered martyrdom among the Scots” ? 
(that is, the Irish). Muirchu in his Life of St 
Patrick writes of the apostolate of Palladius in 
Ireland: ‘“ Neither did those rude and savage 
people readily receive his doctrine, nor did he 
wish to pass his time in a land not his own; but 
returning hence to him who sent him, having 
begun his passage the first tide, little of his 


1 Fordun (ed. Skene), b. ili. cc. 8, 9. 

2 The Book of Armagh is a MS. codex of the New Testament, 
with Latin and Irish versions, in the possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It was copied in 807 by Ferdonmach, in Armagh. See 
Warren, Liturgy of the Celtic Church, p. 173. 

3 Betham, Jrish Antig. Research., App. xxxvi. “Qui martyrium 
passus est apud Scotos, ut tradunt antiqui Sancti.” 
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journey being accomplished, he died in the terri- 
tory of the Britons.”! In the Life of St Patrick 
by Mark the Hermit, appended to the Historia 
Britonum of Nennius, it is related that Palladius 
was prevented by storms from landing in Ireland. 
‘For no one can receive anything on earth except 
it be given him from above. Returning therefore 
from Ireland to Britain, Palladius died in the land 
of the Picts.”2 The Life of St Patrick, which Col- 
gan calls the third, states that Palladius returned 
to go to Rome, but died in the land of the Britons.° 
Other authorities, however, relate him to have 
suffered martyrdom in Ireland. According to the 
Tripartite Life, a sickness seized him in the 
country of the Cruithne, of which he died.4 On 
comparing these statements, we find Ireland in 
the first place assigned to Palladius as the theatre 
of his labours; but for Ireland is afterwards sub- 
stituted Britain. The story told by Mark the 
Anchorite of his beg prevented from landing 
by a storm, receives a further development later 
on. In the Scholia attached to the Hymn on 
St Patrick quoted by Colgan, and attributed to 


1 Betham, op.c., App. I. “Sed reversus ad eum qui misit illum 
. et In primo mari transitu coepto, qui erat parum in itinere, 
in Britonum finibus vita functus.” 

2 Nennius, Hist. Brit. “Sed per quasdam tempestates et signa 
illum Deus prohibuit, qui nemo potest quidquam accipere in terra 
nisi fuerit datum desuper, et Palladius rediens de Hibernia ad 
Britanniam ibi defunctus est in terra Pictorum.” 

3 Colgan, Trias Thaum., p. 48. 

4 Cusack’s Life of St Patrick, p. 378. 
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Fiech of Sletty, we are told that Palladius 
founded three churches in Ireland; ‘“ neverthe- 
less he was not well received by the people, but 
was forced to go round the coast of Ireland to- 
wards the north, until, driven by a great tempest, 
he reached the extreme part of the Modhaid to- 
wards the south, where he founded the churches 
of Fordun and Pledi.”' Another biographer 
transfers his martyrdom altogether from Ireland, 
and places it at Fordun in the Mearns, on the east 
coast of Scotland, between Montrose and Aberdeen. 

The latter form of the legend, which takes him 
round Scotland and lands him on the east coast, 
in the district of the Mearns, is undoubtedly to 
be traced to the fact that this church of Fordun 
possessed the relics of the saint. According to 
the Aberdeen Breviary, they were brought thither 
by his disciple Terrananus, who is said to have 
received from Palladius baptism and instruction 
in the faith, and to have died and been buried at 
Banchory-Ternan. Now, if we take together the 
two facts, that Angus the Culdee, in his metrical 
Kalendar, speaks of ‘“Torannan the long-famed 
voyager over the broad shipful sea;” and that 
the ancient scholiast on this Kalendar says that 
‘“Torannan the far-famed voyager—that is, Palla- 
dius—was sent from the successor of Peter to Erin 
before Patrick: he was not received in Erin, 
whereupon he went to Alban, and is buried in 


1 Colgan, Trias Thaum., p. 5. 
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Liconium” (probably the old name of Banchory- 
Ternan),—we have the key to enable us to un- 
derstand the statements that Palladius was 
the apostle of the Scots. This connection with 
Scotland consists only in the fact that Terranus, 
or Ternan, brought his relics, either from Ireland 
or from Galloway, to his home at Mearns, in the 
territory of the southern Picts.? 

The foregoing solution of the difficulties con- 
nected with the life of St Palladius cannot, owing 
to the obscurity in which that period is involved, 
and the scarceness of contemporary documents, be 
considered as absolutely satisfactory and con- 
clusive. It is not in fact possible to arrive at the 
truth of the matter with perfect certainty; and 
since an ancient and venerable tradition points to 
St Palladius as an apostle of Scotland, Leo XIII. 
was fully justified, in his bull restoring the — 
Scottish hierarchy in 1878, in accepting the 
tradition in question,” and reviving, as it were, 
anew the veneration due to St Palladius. We 
meet with this, indeed, in every century. In the 
Aberdeen Breviary he is commemorated on July 
6,°> and the Arbuthnot Missal contains a hymn 

1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. 1. pp. 26-30. 

2 The bull, however, does no more than cite the tradition as 
such. ‘Narratur seculo V. 8S. Palladius, Ecclesiz Romane Dia- 
conus, ibi [in Scotia] Christi fidem preedicasse.”—Littere Apostolicee 
Leonis XIII. Rome, 1878.—TRANSLATOR. 

3 Breviar. Aberdon. Pars AMstiv., xxiv. “Pontificem et fidei 


catholicee apostolum et doctorem.” Vid. Forbes, Kalendars of Scot- 
tish Saints, p. 428. 
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which celebrates the apostolic labours of St 
Palladius. St Ternan died at Banchory, on the 
Dee, in the east of Scotland. Here his relics 
were preserved until the Reformation, among 
them his famous bell and his magnificently bound 
copy of the Gospels.1 The Church celebrated his 
feast on June 12, with a proper Office and Mass.’ 
Besides Terrananus, Servanus or St Serf is also st ser- 
mentioned by Fordun as a disciple of Palladius. hin’ 
We read further, in a fragment of an ancient Life 
of St Kentigern, that ‘on his arrival in Scotia 
Palladius found St Servanus there, and called 
him to work in the vineyard of the Lord of 
Sabaoth; and when afterwards the latter was 
sufficiently imbued with the teaching of the 
Church, Palladius appointed him his suffragan 
over all the nation of the Scots.’? The same 
Life mentions as Kentigern’s birthplace Culross, 
where he was educated by Servanus, and where 
he died in 603, in extreme old age. This con- 
nection between Kentigern, whose life extended 


l Forbes, Kalendars, p. 451. 
2 Arbuthnot Missal. The following verses are from the Sequence 
of the Mass of St Ternan :— 
‘* Almi patris Terrenani 
Attollamus christiani 
Laudes et preconia. 
Ipsum pie deprecamur 
In hoe die veneramur 
Hjusque solemnia. 
Vas et lampas sanctitatis 
Pacis semper charitatis 
Dirigebat foedera.” 


3 Forbes’s Lives of St Ninian and St Kentigern, p. 126. 
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into the seventh century, and Servanus, whom 
Palladius was said to have found in Scotland in 
430, might be admitted as possible, supposing 
that both lived to a great age. There is extant, 
however, a very ancient Life of Servanus,! which 
says nothing of the saint having been the disciple 
of Palladius and the teacher of Kentigern, but 
brings him into connection with Adamnan, the 
famous Abbot of Iona, and authentic biographer 
of St Columba. According to this Life, Servanus 
founded the church of Culross in the reign of 
Brude,. kine of “the Picts (697=706)," “Oltais 
obvious, therefore,’ remarks Skene, “that there 
is a great anachronism in placing this Servanus as 
the instructor of Kentigern, and that he in reality 
belongs to the century after his death. We are 
thus left with Terrananus or Ternan alone, as 
having any claim to belong to this period, and 
the dedications to him show that the field of his — 
labours was the territory of the southern Picts, 
who are said by Bede to have been converted 
some time before by Ninian.” ” 

The chronicles of the Picts clearly indicate a 
connection at this period between the Church of 
the southern Picts and that of Ireland which was 
founded by St Patrick, the successor of Palladius. 
Nectan, king of the Picts from 458 to 482, 
founded the church of Abernethy in honour of St 


1 Printed in Skene’s Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 412. 
2 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 32. 
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Bridget.1. Nectan had visited the great Irish 
saint at Kildare when he was driven from his 
kingdom and had taken refuge in Ireland; and 
she had prophesied to him the restoration of his 
throne.? It is recorded of Boethius, or Buitte, 
founder of the church of Mainister Buitte in 
Ireland, that he arrived in the country of the 
Picts with: fifty followers, and restored to life 
King Nectan, who was just dead. Upon a site 
granted him by the king he built a church, near 
Dunnichen (anciently known as Duin Nechtain). 
An MS. Life of St Buitte, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library,’ gives the county of London- 
derry as his birthplace. Even in childhood he 
possessed an astonishing knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures. To perfect himself in learning he 
proceeded to Italy, where he lived for several 
years in a monastery. He brought back with 
him from Rome many precious relics and copies 
of the Gospels. The church of Inchmocholmoc 
(now Inchmahome), in the Loch of Menteith, was 
dedicated to St Mocholmoe (or Colman), who 
founded his monastery of Dromore certainly 
before 514. The parish of St Fillans, on Loch 
Earn, takes its name from Fillan, an Irish monk ; 
and the church of Aberdour, on the Firth of 
Forth, is also dedicated to him. 


1 Skene, Chronicles, 6. ‘“Immolavit Nectonius Arbunethige Deo 
et sanctze Brigide, presente Darlugdach, que cantavit Alleluia.” 

2 Moran, Irish Saints, p. 174. 

3 Bodleian MSS., Rawlinson, 505, fol. 154. 
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The Church Early in the sixth century, we find the first 

Dalriada. beginnings of Christianity in the Scottish kingdom 
of Dalriada. Hevea, north of the river Clyde, and 
westward from the mountain-range of Drumalban, 
in the present county of Argyle, three Irish chief- 
tains, Fergus Mor, Lorn, and Angus, sons of Ere, 
who had themselves already embraced Christianity, 
established the little kingdom which was destined 
in the middle of the ninth century, under the 
valiant Kenneth Macalpine, to absorb the neigh- 
bouring states, and to become the foundation of 
the kingdom of Scotland. They came from the 
district of Dalriada, in Ulster, which St Patrick 
is recorded to have visited, and where he is said to 
have founded several churches. On visiting it a 
second time, in order to confirm the people in the | 
faith, he is said to have found the twelve sons of 
Erc in possession of the sovereignty, and to have — 
prophesied of one of them, Fergus, that he should 
be a king and should reign over the Picts. Up to 
the second half of the sixth century, when they 
came into conflict with Brude, king of the northern 
Picts, the Dalriadic people appear to have con- 
tinually extended their sway, embracing within 
it the Western Islands, including Iona and Mull. 
Lorn, Fergus, and Angus were buried in Iona. 
“There appears,” says Skene,! “to have been in 
the island of Iona, even at this early period, a 
Christian establishment of that peculiar collegiate 

1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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form which appears at this time in Ireland, for 
Angus the Culdee invokes in his Litany the seven 
bishops of Hy, or la.” One of the most celebrated 
missionaries of Scottish Dalriada was St Modan, 
who, according to Adam King, died in 507. The 
ruins of Balmodhan—that is, St Modan’s Town—on 
Loch Etive, near the spot where afterwards arose 
the priory of Ardchattan, mark the site of St 
Modan’s first oratory.? 

If we cross the Clyde, and turn to the district 
of Scottish Dalriada, we find a mixed population 
of Britons, Picts, and Saxons, the majority of 
whom professed Christianity, and, like Dalriada, 
were in close connection with the Irish Church. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the legend of St 
Monenna, of which three versions are extant. 
According to one of these, she was an Irish nun, 
who sent one of the sisters of her convent, named 
Brignat, to Rosnat (a name by which Candida 
Casa or Whithern was known). In another ver- 
sion she is said to have founded seven churches 
in Scotland, one of them at Dunedene, “ which in 
Anglic is termed Edeneburg.” She died in 519. 
Monenna is probably identical with the holy virgin 
Medana or Edana, commemorated in the Aberdeen 
Breviary on November 19.  ‘“ Edinburgh,” writes 
Cardinal Moran, ‘‘is commonly supposed to have 
been so called from a fort erected there by King 


1 Adam King, Kalendars (Paris, 1588). 
2 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 141. 
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Edwin; but long before that monarch’s time St 
Edana’s sanctuary there was a place of pilgrimage. 
One of the most interesting places connected with 
this saint is her cave chapel, situated close to the 
Mull of Galloway, in the parish which from her 
derives its name, Kirkmaiden or Maidenkirk.” ! 

Such are the scanty notices which are all that 
have come down to us regarding the earliest 
period of the Catholic Church in Scotland. Much 
as this fact is to be regretted, no blame is attribut- 
able in the matter to the Catholic Church or to 
her bishops. It is to be referred far more to the 
wholesale pillage and senseless destruction of an 
immense number of documents bearing on Church 
history, at the time of the schism of the sixteenth 
century. On this point Father Thomas Innes, who 
was one of the first, since the Reformation, to direct 
the attention of Scottish scholars to the ancient 
Catholic Church, writes as follows: “The registers — 
of the churches and bibliothecs or libraries were 
cast into the fire; and these were so entirely 
destroyed, that if in Scotland there had happened 
a debate about the consecrations or ordinations of 
bishops and priests, either before or about the time 
of the Reformation, I do not believe that of all our 
ancient bishops and priests, ordained within the 
country, there could have been found the register 
or act of consecration of any one of them,—so 
careful were our first Reformers to sweep clean 


1 Moran, Jrish Saints, pp. 141, 142. Cf. Walcott, Ancient Church 
of Scotland, p. 323. 
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away all that could renew the memory of the 
religion in which they had been baptised. ; 
At St Andrews, the metropolitan church, besides 
the archives where all the records and rights of 
the Church, such as bulls of popes, charters of the 
kings, all ecclesiastical Acts, such as those of 
national councils, of diocesan synods, of processes 
in the ecclesiastical courts, . . . consecration 
of bishops, all ordinations, dispensations, &c., were 
preserved. Since the time of the Reformation all 
these original records have no less entirely and 
universally disappeared (excepting some of the 
chartularies) than if they had never been.” ! 
Towards the middle of the sixth century, the Relapse of 
Church had obtained a footing among the Scots ce 
of Dalriada in the present county of Argyle, the 
southern Picts living north of the Firth of Forth 
as far as the Grampians, and the mixed tribes of 
Britons, Picts, and Saxons south of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde. The light of the Gospel had 
not yet reached the northern Picts. Nor indeed, 
even in the districts just mentioned, does Christian- 
ity appear to have everywhere taken deep root, for 
evidence is extant which points to a relapse into 
paganism. In the letter of St Patrick to the 
subjects of the tyrant Coroticus, the ancestor of 
the princes of Strathclyde (written, according to 
Haddan and Stubbs, about the year 492), the 
1Tnnes’s Critical Essay (ed. Grub), p. 312. Similar testimony is 


borne by the (Protestant) Archbishop Spottiswood (History, vol. i. 
p. 372). 
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saint in feeling and vivid language deplores the 
vices of the Picts, whom he openly charges with 
apostasy ;/ and he is not more indulgent to the evil 
deeds of Coroticus himself, on whom he calls down 
the severest judgments of God. Jocelyn, the 
biographer of St Kentigern, is probably reporting 
a perfectly genuine tradition when he states that 
the Picts, who had received the faith from the 
preaching of St Ninian, had relapsed into pagan- 
ism.” So, too, an older Life of St Kentigern terms 
one of the Pictish princes of Lothian 
pagan.” Such statements as these leave no room 
for doubt that, in the course of hardly half a 
century, the Christian faith had been to some 

extent overthrown by the revival of paganism. | 
In order to rescue it, there was need of an institu- 


(74 


a semi- 


tion resting upon a solid basis, which should take 
up the well-meant but unproductive endeavours 
of the secular clergy, concentrate them in the 
strict discipline of the monastic life, and impart 
to them at the same time a stronger impulse and 
Second or a more enduring efficacy. The Scottish Church 
period 0 enters now, under the influence of the Irish monks, 
Hh eae the monastic period of her history, which lasted 
until the middle of the ninth century, when it 
gave way to the Culdees, who were succeeded in 
their turn, about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, by the ordinary constitution of the Church. 


1 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. 1. p. 314. “Socii Scotorum 
atque Pictarum apostatarum.” 
2 Vita S. Kentigernt, ¢. xxvii. “Picti.. . . dein in apostasiam 


lapsi.” 
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CHAPTER IT: 


ST COLUMBA, APOSTLE OF THE NORTHERN PICTS. 
(A.D. 521-597.) 


THE character of the second or monastic period 
of the Scottish Church can only be fully under- 
stood by first glancing at the development of the 
Irish Church, with which the Church in Scotland 
was at this time very closely connected, and whose 
impress she in large measure received. 


Usher published, from MSS. of the eighth three 
5 orders of 
century, a “Catalogue of the Saints of Ireland saints in 
according to their different periods ;” and we find lish 


also in the Leabhar Breac,! and in the Book of Leth 
Leinster, the Litany of Angus the Culdee, in 
which he invokes the saints of the early Church 

in different groups. ‘‘ The first order of Catholic 1. secular. 


saints, says the Catalogue, ‘“‘ was in the time of 


1 The Leabhar Breac, or Lebhar Breac (7.e., the sprinkled book), 
an MS., partly Latin, partly Irish, in the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy. It belongs to the end of the fourteenth century, 
but is a compilation from more ancient sources. 
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Patrick ; and then they were all bishops, famous 
and holy, and full of the Holy Ghost—three hun- 
dred and fifty in number, founders of churches. 
They had one head, Christ, and one chief, Patrick ; 
they observed one mass, one divine office, one 
tonsure from ear to ear. They kept one Easter, 
on the fourteenth moon after the vernal equinox ; 
and what was excommunicated by one church, all 
excommunicated. They rejected not the services 
and society of woman. ‘The second order was of 
Catholic priests. For in this order there were 
few bishops and many priests, in number three 
hundred. They had one head, our Lord: they 
celebrated different masses, and had different 
rules: one Easter, on the fourteenth moon after 
the equinox; one tonsure from ear to ear: they 
refused the services of women, separating them 
from the monasteries. This order has lasted for 
four reigns [to 572]. The third order of saints 
was of this sort. They were holy priests, and a 
few bishops, one hundred in number, who dwelt 
in desert places, and lived on herbs and water, 
and the alms; they shunned private property, 
and despised all earthly things; they had difter-. 
ent rules and masses, and different tonsures, for 
some had the corona, and others the hair behind, 
and a different time for observing Easter. For 
some celebrated the Resurrection on the fourteenth 
moon, others on the sixteenth. These lived dur- 
ing four reigns, and continued to the great mor- 
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tality”! (in the year 666). This passage enables 
us to trace three distinct periods in the develop- 
ment of the Irish Church: in the first, we find a 
secular clergy ; in the second, a regular or mon- 
astic clergy ; in the third, an eremitical clergy. 
The differences which characterised the early 
Church during these successive periods, originated, 
as Skene rightly observes, to great extent in the 
social state of the people. It would therefore 
be a fatal error to infer from such accidental 
modifications any radical change in the constitu- 
tion of the Church. On the contrary, this was 
carefully preserved, even when unable for a time 
to attain in all directions to its full development 
and authority. ‘The distinction in order,” re- 
marks Skene, “between bishop and_ presbyter, 
seems to have been preserved throughout, though 
their relation to each other, in respect to numbers 
and jurisdiction, varied at different periods.” ? 
The period of St Patrick may be termed the 
episcopal period: the saints of this epoch re- 
garded Patrick as their leader or chief. The 
latter, in his Confession, states merely that he 
ordained clerics, but in the Catalogue of the 
Saints we read that “they were all bishops, 
three hundred and fifty in number, founders of 
churches ;” and Angus the Culdee, in his Litany, 


1 The “Catalogue of the Saints,” from which the above is quoted, 
is supposed to be the work of Tirechan, the author of the annota- 
tions on the Life of St Patrick in the Book of Armagh. 

2 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii, p. 14. 
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invokes ‘“‘seven times fifty holy bishops, and 
three hundred priests whom Patrick ordained.” 
We may infer from this that Patrick placed a 
bishop in every church which he founded. These 
prelates were known as chorepiscopi, and their 
creat number will surprise us less when we re- 
member that we meet with a similar state of 
things at that time in other Churches, especially 
in Asia Minor.' The great number of Irish 
bishops, however, was the necessary consequence 
of the so-called Tuath or tribal system. Hach 
tribe represented a living organisation, and would 
as such desire to have a bishop, in order that the 
ecclesiastical might correspond with the civil con- 
stitution. Wherever Patrick could obtain the 
erant of a site from a chieftain, there he built 
churches, and seems to have placed in each Tuath 
or tribe a bishop, under whom were several 
priests. The Episcopate was in this way founded 
on a system of race and tribe, and bore the char- 
acter of a federal union; and it is to this that the 
words seem to refer, “ what was excommunicated 
by one church was excommunicated by all.” No 
trace is to be found of any metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion, although Patrick, as founder of the Church, 
was during his life reverenced as its head, as he 
distinctly implies himself in his epistle to Coro- 
ticus. ‘ All the bishops,” says the Catalogue of 


the Saints, ‘‘ were sprung from the Romans and 


1 Bingham’s Ant., bk. i. ¢. 12. 
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Franks and Britons and Scots.” By the Romans 
and Britons are to be understood those who fol- 
lowed Patrick from Britain to Ireland, while the 
Franks were probably of Gaulish origin. It is 
evident that the foreign element predominated at 
that period in the Irish Episcopate. 

We are told of the first order of the saints of 
the Irish Church, that “they rejected not the 
services and society of women,” or, according to 
another MS., that ‘they excluded from their 
churches neither laymen nor women,’ which in- 
dicates that they belonged to the secular, in con- 
tradistinction to the regular or monastic clergy. 
They kept Easter on the fourteenth moon after 
the vernal equinox—that is, from the fourteenth 
to the twenty-first day of the month, according 
to the reckoning of the Roman Church, with 
which the Trish Church was in agreement until 
the year 457.1 Their tonsure, as opposed to the 
Pauline, which included the whole head, and to 
the Petrine, in which a corona of hair was left, 
extended “from ear to ear,’ the forepart of the 
head only being shaved, and the hair at the back 
of the head being allowed to grow. 

The system of St Patrick underwent a modi- 
fication towards the end of his life, in the es- 
tablishment of collegiate churches, consisting of 
seven bishops. This new institution was in still 
closer connection with the Zuath or tribal system, 


1 See post, pp. 134, 135, for further details on this point. 
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inasmuch as the bishops in question were usually 
taken from one and the same family. Tirechan 
mentions that Patrick passed the Shannon three 
times, and completed seven years in the western 
quarter, and came from the plain of Tochuir to 
Dulo Ocheni, and founded seven churches there. 
And again, “The seven sons of Doath—that is, 
Cluain, Findglais, and Imsruth, Culcais, Deruth- 
mar, Culcais, and Cennlocho—faithfully made 
offerings to God and St Patrick.”! Angus the 
Culdee gives a list of no fewer than a hundred 
and fifty-three such groups of seven bishops. 
The second period of the Irish Church is marked 
by its distinctly monastic character. Monachism 
was introduced into Ireland from two sources. 
The first of these was Whithern, in Galloway, 
where dwelt Ninian, the friend and disciple of 
St Martin of Tours. In the legend of St Cair- 
nech, St Ninian’s monastery is termed the “ house 
of Martain.” According to the same _ legend, 
Cairnech crossed from Whithern into Ireland, 
where he became “the first bishop of the Clan 
Neall and of Teamhar, and the first martyr and 
the first monk of Erin.” 2 Other missionaries soon 
followed in his footsteps. We learn from the Lives 
of St Tighernac of Clones and St Eugenius of 
Ardistraw, both natives of Leinster, but connected 
with Ulster families on the mother’s side, that 


1 Betham, Antig. Res., App., pp. XXXill, Xxxix. 
2 Skene, Chronicles, p. 55. 
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they were carried off in their youth to Britain by 
pirates, with a number of other boys. The king, 

at the queen’s intercession, sent them to a holy 

man named Monennus, or Nennio (Ninian), to be 
educated in his monastery of Alba.t They after- 

wards returned to Ireland, and received episcopal 
consecration. Tighernac founded the monasteries 

of Galloon and Clones. So, too, we read in the 

Acts of St Enda, that his sister sent him to the st maa. 
monastery of Rosnat (Whithern) in Britain, where 

he became the disciple of St Mancenus. And St St Monen- 
Monenna sent one of her relatives, named Brignat, ns 

to the same monastery, to be instructed in the 

rules of monastic life. St Finnian, too, or Finn- st Finnian 
bar, of Moville, went in boyhood to St Caelan, aes 
Abbot of Noendrum, who placed him under the 

care of the holy bishop Nennio. By him he was 

taken to Britain, and trained for a number of 

years in the ‘‘ Magnum Monasterium.” He after- 

wards founded the monastery of Magh Bile or 
Moville, in Down.? Mugint wrote his Hymn or 
Prayer, as he tells us in his preface, in the mon- 

astery of Futerna. We have evidence here of the 
intimate connection that existed at this period 
between Ireland and Scotland, for the names of 
Rosnat, Futerna, and Magnum Monasterium sig- 


1 Colgan, Acta SS., p. 438. The name Monenn is merely Ninian 
with Mo (my) prefixed, as is usual in naming these saints. Cf. SS. 
Modan, Modenna, Moluog, Mochonna, &c. 

2 Colgan, loc. cit. 
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nify alike the monastery of St Ninian at Can- 
dida Casa. 

2. Brittany Besides the monastery of St Ninian, the second 
great channel through which monachism reached 
Ireland was by way of Brittany and Wales. 
When Tours, in the year 394, became the civil 
and ecclesiastical capital of the province of Lug- 
dunensis Tertia, the metropolitan see of St Mar- 
tin embraced the southern provinces of Maine 
and Anjou, and extended northwards as far as 
Brittany. Under St Martin’s influence, monas- 
ticism was soon introduced into Brittany, where 
the monasteries of Landouart and Landevenech 
were founded ;! and from thence it passed into 
Wales. The Catalogue of the Saints states that 
those of the second (or monastic) order “ received 
a mass from Bishop David, and Gillas and Docus 
the Britons.” Bishop David is, of course, the 
celebrated founder of the church of Menevia, now ” 
St David’s; Gillas, or Gildas, is the well-known 
historian of the sixth century; and Docus is St 
Cadoc, who founded the great monastery of Llan- 
carvan in South Wales, where Gildas was asso- 
ciated with him. From Wales monasticism passed 

St Finnian into Ireland through St Finnian of Clonard. He 
received his early education from Fortchern of 
Trim and Caiman of Dairinis, an island in the 
Bay of Wexford. At the age of thirty he crossed 


over to Kilmuine in Wales, where he found the 


1 Haddan and Stubbs, Cowncils, vol. ii. pp. 86, 87. 
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three holy men, David, Cathmael (or Cadoc), and 
Gildas, and became their disciple. For thirty 
years he remained in different monasteries in 
Wales, and then returned with many followers to 
Ireland, “to gather together a people acceptable 
to the Lord.” Here he founded the famous 
monastery of Cluain-Hrard, or Clunard,’ after- 
wards a great training-school for Irish mission- 
aries. This vast establishment, situated on the 
Boyne Water in Meath, is said to have contained 
three thousand monks. Animated by a desire to 
visit Rome, Finnian set out on the road to Italy. 
But an angel of God appeared to him, with the 
words, ‘“ What would be given to thee in Rome, 
shall be given to thee here. Arise, and renew 
sound doctrine after the example of St Patrick.” ? 
The same fact is narrated also in the Office of 
St Finnian, where he is said to have been per- 
suaded by an angel to return to Ireland, to restore 
the faith which had fallen into neglect. 

These expressions indicate clearly that the 
Church, which since the death of St Patrick had 
fallen into decay, was now to be revived and re- 
invigorated through the foundation of a number 
of important monastic centres. Among the great St Colum: 
Irish monasteries which came into existence at dations in 
this period, one of the principal is that founded 
by St Columba at Derry in 545. An old Irish 


1 Brenan, Eccles. Hist. of Ireland, p. 55. 
2 Colgan, Acta SS., p. 401. 
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account thus narrates the foundation : : “ Colum- 
cille (Columba) went to Daire—that is, to the 
royal fort of Aedh, son of Ainmire, who was king 
of Erin at that time. The king offered the fort to 
Columeille ; but he refused it, because of Mobhi’s 
command. On his coming out of the fort, how- 
ever, he met two of Mobhi’s people bringing him 
Mobhi'’s girdle, with his consent that Columcille 
should accept a grant of territory, Mobhi having 
died. Columcille then settled in the fort of Aedh, 
and founded a church there.’! Ainmire, the 
father of Aedh, and Columba were cousins—hence 
the important gift here mentioned is intelligible 
enough : the saint was thus enabled by his kins- 
man’s help to commence his illustrious career as 
abbot and founder of monasteries. Columba 
established besides the church of Raphoe, and the 
famous monastery of Durrow, in the diocese of 
Meath. Bede terms it a “noble monastery, 
which, from the profusion of oak-trees, is called 
in Scottish Dearmach, or the plain of oaks.” ” 
Besides these, his principal monasteries in Ivre- 
land, he is said to have founded many others, 
as Cennanus, or Kells, in the county of Meath, 
which, according to the old Irish Life, was for- 
merly a fort of Diarmada, son of Cerbaill. “ Col- 
umcille marked out the city in extent as it now 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 54. 

2 Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. iii.c.10. “ Monasterium nobile in Hibernia, 
quod a copia PicrGit Dearmach lingua Scotorum, hoc est, campus 
roborum cognominatur.” 
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is, and blessed it all, and said that it would be- 
come the most illustrious possession he should 
have in the land.” Dr Reeves! gives a complete 
list of St Columba’s Irish foundations. 

Of at least equal importance with the foregoing 
was the great monastery of Bangor in Ireland, 
founded by St Comgall in 558.2, Such was the 
attraction of his reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing, that three thousand monks, dwelling in dif- 
ferent cells and monasteries, were under his care.* 
The renown of this institution was still great in 
the time of St Bernard of Clairvaux, who in his 
Life of St Malachy makes honourable mention 
of the monastery of Bangor and the numberless 
houses that sprang from it. In testimony of the 
blessing of God which attended their labours, he 
mentions the monk Luanus, who is said to have 
been the founder of no fewer than a hundred 
monasteries in Ireland and Scotland. Angus the 
Culdee invokes “forty thousand monks under the 
rule of Comgall of Bangor.” Skene, however, 
supposes this number to have been written for 
four thousand in the original text. 


When we hear of go astonishing a number of 


Irish monasteries at this period, we must not 
think of magnificent buildings such as are asso- 
ciated with the noble abbeys of the middle ages. 


1 Introd. to Adamnan, p. xlix. 
* Greith, Geschichte der altirischen Kirche, p. 235. 
> Bolland, Acta SS., Vita 8. Comgalli, 13. 
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The ancient Irish monastery consisted of a row of 
small cells, constructed not of stone but of wood 
or osier-work. When Columba visited the mon- 
astery of Mobhi Clairenach, on the banks of the 
river Finglass, he found there fifty monks dwell- 
ing in huts on the western side of the river, east 
of which rose the Hcclais, or church. When 
Ciaran of Saighir, one of the twelve apostles of 
Ireland, was erecting the huts of his monastery, 
he employed the rudest materials, which a wild 
boar assisted him to collect, by tearing off 
branches with its tusks! It is related of St 
Monenna that she built a monastery of smooth 
planks according to the fashion of the Scottish 
nations, who were not then accustomed to con- 
struct walls of stone. When St Finan, who 
had been a monk of Iona, was chosen Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, he erected there a cathedral church, 
built, as Bede records,? in the Irish fashion, not — 
of stone, but entirely of hewn oak, with an outer 
covering of reeds to protect it from the weather. 
St Paulinus, Archbishop of York, is said to have 
visited the famous church of Glastonbury, con- 
structed of wreathed osiers, and to have covered 
it with wood and lead.? The name given to the 
ancient Irish church of wood was Duirthech, from 
dairthech, a house of oak; or Deirthech, from 
dear, a tear—that is, a house in which tears are 


1 Colgan, Acta SS., p. 548. 2. Hist. Eccles., lib. iii. c. 25. 
3 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 25. 
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shed. It was not until the end of the eighth cen- 
tury that the devastations of the Danes caused the 
churches to be constructed of more solid materials. 
For the same reason they were provided with 
towers or belfries, which, in case of Danish incur- 
sions, might serve as places of security for the 
monks as well as for the treasures of the Church. 

The number of inmates of these monastic build- 
ings varied considerably : we find some containing 
a hundred and fifty monks, while in others they 
amounted to several thousands. Thus the monas- 
tery founded by Enda in the island of Aran pos- 
sessed a hundred and fifty monks; and Angus the 
Culdee, in his Litany, invokes “thrice fifty true 
monks under the rule of Bishop Ibar,”’ “thrice 
fifty true monks under the rule of Munnu, son 
of Tulchan,’ “thrice fifty true monks in the 
grace of God at Dairiu Chonaid.” In connection 
with Mochuda he invokes no less than “seven 
hundred true monks, who were buried at Rathinn,” 
and’ again “eight hundred who settled with Mo- 
chuda in Lismore.” Then there is the important 
monastery of Lethglin, where he invokes “the 
three hundred and twelve hundred monks, who 
sang the praises of God under Molaisse, the two 
Ernas, and the holy martyr-bishops of Lethglin.” 
Finally, the celebrated monastery of Clonard, the 
training-school of the twelve apostles of Ireland, 
contained, as we have said, three thousand 
monks. 
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Whether so great a number of persons could 
actually find shelter within the enclosure of a 
single monastery, may appear doubtful. The 
numberless offshoots and dependent houses were 
probably considered as included under one and 
the same establishment. All were united to one 
another by ties of fraternal affection, and felt 
themselves to be members of one family. This 
bore the name of Mwuintir, a term which was used 
to designate as well the inmates of each separate 
monastery as the mother-house with its depen- 
dencies. The monks were called brethren, and | 
the head of the monastery was the abbot. The 
seniors, who were well instructed in sacred science, 
occupied themselves chiefly in copying the Holy 
Scriptures. Under Bishop Mochta, in the mon- 
astery of Lugmagh, there were sixty such seniors, 
of whom it is said in the Donegal Martyrology— 


‘“‘ Threescore psalm-singing seniors 
Were his household, royal the number ; 
Without work, except reading.” ! 
A particular class of brethren, the lay-brothers, 
were occupied in manual labour; while others 
again undertook the education of the alumni, or 
pupils of the monastery. 

Such institutions as we have described did 
much not only for the propagation of religion and 
the cultivation of learning, but also for the social 
advancement of the people. ‘The monastic 


1 Mart. Donegal, p. 216. 
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system, says Skene, speaking on this point, 
“which thus characterised the Irish Church in 
its second period, and pervaded its organisation 
in every part, forming its very life, presented 
features which peculiarly adapted it to the tribal 
constitution of the social system of the Irish, and 
led to their being leavened with Christianity to 
an extent which no other form of the Church 
could have effected. These large monasteries, as 
in their external aspect they appeared to be, were 
in reality Christian colonies, into which converts, 
after being tonsured, were brought under the 
name of monks. Thus we are told in the Life of 
Brendan, that as soon as he had been ordained 
priest by Bishop Ere, ‘‘ he also received from him 
the monastic garb; and many leaving the world 
came to him, whom he made monks; and he then 
founded in his own proper region cells and mon- 
asteries, till they reached the number of three 
thousand. ‘There was thus in each tribe a Chris 
tian community to which the people were readily 
drawn, and in which they found themselves pos- 
sessed of advantages and privileges, without their 
actual social position with reference to the tribe 
and the land being ‘essentially altered. They 
formed, as it were, a great ecclesiastical family 
within the tribe, to which its members were 
drawn by the attractions it presented to them. 
These were, first, greater security of life and pro- 
perty. Before the tribes were to any extent 
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brought under the civilising influences of Chris- 
tianity, life must have been, in a great measure, 
a reign of violence, in which every man had to 
protect his life and property as he best might ; 
and the struggle among these small communities, 
either to maintain their own rights, or to encroach 
on those of others, and the constant mutual war- 
fare to which it gave rise, must have exposed the 
lives of their members to incessant danger. To 
them the Christian community offered an asylum 
in which there was comparative rest and relief 
from danger at the cost of observing the monastic 
rule.” 1 

The state of Ireland in the time of Columba is 
eraphically ulustrated in an anecdote of his early 
life, told us by Adamnan. ‘“ When the holy man,” 
he says, “‘ while yet a youth in deacon’s orders, 
was living in the region of Leinster, learning the 
divine wisdom, it happened one day that an un- 
feeling and pitiless oppressor of the mnocent was 
pursuing a young girl who fled before him on a 
level plain. As she chanced to observe the aged 
Gemman, master of the foresaid young deacon, 
reading on the plain, she ran straight to him as 
fast as she could. Being alarmed at such an un- 
expected occurrence, he called on Columba, who 
was reading at some distance, that both together, 
to the best of their ability, might defend the girl 
from her pursuer; but he immediately came up, 

1 Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 63. 
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and without any regard to their presence, stabbed 
the girl with his lance under their very cloaks, 
and leaving her lying dead at their feet, turned 
to go away back. Then the old man, in great 
affliction, turning to Columba, said, ‘ How long, 
holy youth Columba, shall God, the just Judge, 
allow this horrid crime and this insult to us to go 
unpunished?’ Then the saint at once pronounced 
this sentence on the perpetrator of the deed: ‘ At 
the very instant the soul of this girl whom he 
hath murdered ascendeth into heaven, shall the 
soul of the murderer go down into hell. And 
scarcely had he spoken the words when the mur- 
derer of the innocent, like Ananias before Peter, 
fell down dead upon the spot before the eyes of 
the holy youth. The news of this terrible and 
sudden vengeance was soon spread abroad through- 
out many districts of Ireland, and with it the 
wonderful fame of the holy deacon.” Adamnan’s 
Life of Columba furnishes a number of similar 
instances, ulustrating clearly the insecure state 
of the country. 

These Christian communities early enjoyed the 
privilege of sanctuary—a privilege which, founded 
as it is in great measure upon divine law and 
natural right, it would be a misapprehension to 
look upon, as Skene appears to do, as a mere 
fiction of human invention. We find it recog- 
nised among the Irish at a very early period. 

1 Adamnan, Vita S. Columbe, b. ii. c. 26. 
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When Diarmaid, King of Ireland, was defeated 
by Hy-Neill at the battle of Culdremhne, in 561, 
the popular voice attributed his ill fortune to the 
fact of his having killed Curnan while under the 
protection of Columcille. The same Diarmaid 
violated the sanctuary of Ruadhan of Lothra, one 
of the twelve apostles of Ireland, and carried off 
by force to his fortress at Tara a person under 
Ruadhan’s guardianship. By refusing to give 
him up, Diarmaid drew upon himself the curse 
of Ruadhan. For “ Roadanus and a bishop that 
was with him took the bells that they had, and 
cursed the king and place, and prayed God that 
no king or queen ever after should dwell in 
Tarach, and that it should be waste for ever, 
without court or palace, as it fell out accord- 
ingly ;” or as an old Irish poem has it—‘“ From 
the judgement of Ruadhan on his house, there was 
no king at Teamraigh or Tara.” ! 

Succession The system which regulated the succession of 

of abrets abbots in the Irish monasteries was one of some- 
what peculiar character. While the Church in 
other respects held firmly to the principle of the 
propagation of her priesthood by spiritual suc- 
cession, and avoided accordingly, in the bestowal 
of benefices, whatever might appear to favour 
hereditary claims, we find nevertheless, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar state of society in Ire- 
land, with which monasticism was very closely 


1 Petrie’s Antiquities of Tara Hill, pp. 125, 127. 
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connected, that the successors to the abbatial 
dignity were chosen from among the kindred of 
the founder of the abbey. The publication of the 
Brehon laws has given us some insight into this 
system. ‘The erection of a monastery might come 
about in one of two ways. LHither the king 
oranted a Fath, or fortified place, for the purpose, 
or else the chief of a tribe, generally that to 
which the founder himself belonged, gave a site 
and land on which to erect the abbey. Private 
property, in the strictest sense of the word, was 
unknown in Ireland at this time. The right of 
possession was in fact vested not in the individual, 
but in the tribe. If the founder belonged to the 
same tribe as the bestower of the grant, the mon- 
astery was looked upon as so far the property of 
this family or tribe, that when the abbacy fell 
vacant it was filled by the appointment of a 
member of the family. There existed thus, to 


¢ 


use the words of Reeves, a “ plebilis progenies,’ 
or lay family, from which were chosen the Codrbs, 
or successors of the first abbot, who formed the 
“ Heclesiastica progenies,” and who, being unmar- 
ried, was without lineal successors. Failing a 
descendant in direct line from the founder, one 
_ was selected from a collateral branch of the family. 
At the foundation of the monastery of Derry by 
St Columba, it so happened that the tribe of the 
oranter of the land was the same as that of the 


founder, and Columba was consequently succeeded 
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by his kinsmen. If, on the other hand, the granter 
belonged to a different tribe, the successors to the 
abbacy were usually, though not always, appointed 
from the family of the founder of the monastery. 
Such a right, however, was only recognised when 
a suitable person was available from the family in 
question, “even though he should be but a psalm- 
singer.’ We have an instance of this in the 
monastery of Drumeliffe, which Columba founded 
in the territory of a stranger tribe. In the old 
Trish Life of the Saint he is said to have given 
“the authority and the clergy and the succession 
to the Cinel Conaill for ever ’—that is, to his own 
tribe. 

Reciprocal We thus find in Ireland a connection between 

claimed by Church and people even closer than that existing 

and tribe. jn Continental countries. There arose from this 
relation a number of reciprocal rights and duties, 
by which the Church and society in Ireland were 
mutually bound. The Church claimed from the 
tribe the firstlings of flocks and tithes of the pro- 
duce of the soil. Every tenth son also was con- 
sidered as belonging to the Church. His position 
is thus defined: “The son who is selected has 
become the tenth or as the firstling to the Church ; 
he obtains as much of the legacy of his father, 
after the death of his father, as every lawful son 
which the mother has, and he is to be on his own 
land outside, and he shall render the service of a 


free monk to the Church, and the Church shall 
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teach him learning; for he shall obtain more of a 
divine legacy than of a legacy not divine.”! The 
term Manach, or monk, here used, comprised all 
who were connected with the monastery, down to 
its lowest dependants. Even these latter were 
distinguished with various privileges, which must 
necessarily have raised the clerical status very 
considerably. ‘The enslaved,” say the ancient 
laws, “shall be freed, the plebeians exalted 
through the orders of the Church and by per- 
forming penitential service to God. For the Lord 
is accessible: He will not refuse any kind of man 
after belief, among either the free or the plebeian 
tribes; so likewise is the Church open for every 
person who goes under her rule.” ? 

Side by side with the rights of the Church from 
the tribe we find the claims of the tribe against 
the Church. These are thus stated: “ They de- 
mand their right from the Church — that is, 
baptism and communion and requiem of souls, and 
the offering from every Church to every person 
after his proper belief, with the recital of the 
Word of God to all who listen to it and keep it.” 3 
The exact import of the second of these “ rights” 
is not clear, but it appears to have some reference 
to the offering of the sacrifice of the Mass for the 
intention of individuals. In any case, these state- 
ments of rights afford evident proof of the close 
connection between Church and tribe. The posi- 


1 Ancient Laws, vol. ili. p. 31. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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tion of the Irish Church during her second period 
is clearly indicated in the words of a contem- 
porary tract: “It is no Tuath or tribe without 
three free nevmhedh, or dignitaries: the Hclais, 


or church; the Flaith, or lord; and the Fre, or 
m7] 


poet. 

It was, however, in its religious aspect that 
Irish monasticism exerted its principal and deep- 
est influence on social life. The zeal of missionary 
enterprise was an inseparable and essential ele- 
ment of monasticism in Ireland at this time, as at 
other periods of Church history. It was from 
Ireland that there flowed that marvellous stream 
of heaven - inspired men who in the adjacent 
islands, in Britain, Caledonia, Gaul, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, achieved such mighty 
results. The shorter the space of time during 
which their labours extended, the more powerful 
the enemy which they had to encounter, the 
simpler the means which they employed—so much 
the more wonderful appears the success to which 
they attained. It was, in truth, not so much by 
the preaching of the Word as by the silent elo- 
quence of their holy lives that the missionaries 
succeeded in vanquishing the abominations of 
paganism. The moral sublimity of their mode of 
life paved the way for the efficacious preaching of 
the Gospel. Hence the reverence of these rude 


1 MS. Brit. Mus., Vero, A. vii. (cited by Skene, Celtic Scotland, 
vol, ii. p. 73.) 
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children of nature for the ministers of the Church, 
who claimed as their sole authority their divine 
commission, and who assuredly did not call in the 
aid of superstition to enforce it, since the over- 
throw of paganism with its diabolical superstitions 
was the sacred object which as servants of the 
true God they had in view.’ It is far more 
reasonable to ascribe the supernatural element in 
their lives to the direct intervention of God, which 
has never been wanting when there was need of 
His revealing Himself to man. 

It was at this time that there came forth from 
the ranks of the Irish monks the man whom God 
had destined to be the apostle first of the northern 
Picts, and afterwards, through the beneficent in- 
fluence which flowed from his monasteries, of the 
whole of Scotland. When we consider the mar- 
vellous work wrought by him and his fellow- 
labourers, we cannot but endorse the words of 
Marianus Scotus, written in his Chronicle of the 
year 589: “ Ireland, the island of saints, is full of 
holy and wonderful men.”? The labours of the 
monastic missionaries had hitherto been confined 


1 Dr Skene, with the usual anxiety of non-Catholic historians to 
eliminate the supernatural, goes out of his way to attribute the 
success of the monastic missionaries to the “superstitious sanctions ” 
with which they were, according to him, invested by the popular 
idea. Does he suppose that the first apostles of Christianity 
wrought their work of conversion by such means? If not, why 
are they to be considered necessary in the case of the apostles to 
the Picts ?—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Perty, Monumenta, vii. 544. | 
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partly to the coasts and surrounding islands, partly 
to the southern Picts: none had as yet ventured 
to penetrate to the Picts of the north. Columba 
took upon himself this great and arduous task ; 
and when his long life of toil drew to its close, he 
was to have the joy of knowing that it had been 
brought to a happy solution. 
Birth of Columba! was born at Gartan, in the county 
ba. of Donegal, on the 7th of December 521. An 
ancient chapel still marks the place of his birth, 
and in the neighbourmg churchyard two old 
Celtic crosses recall his memory, together with a 
well to which devout pilgrims are still wont to 
resort in honour of the saint. On his father’s 
side he was sprung from the kingly house of the 
northern Hy-Neill: his father, Fedleimidth, was 
a scion of the family of Cinell Conaill, and 
consequently allied to the kings of Dalriada. — 
His mother, Hithne, belonged to the princely 
His bap- house of Leinster. Columba, a child of promise, 
was baptised by the priest Circuithnechan, and 
received the name of Colum, to which the word 
Cille (or church) was added in token of his zeal 
and diligence in the service of God. According 
to a beautiful lexend, God bestowed on the youth 
as he grew up the gifts of virginity, wisdom, 
and prophecy.’ 
Arrived at early manhood, Columba sought the 


1 Montalembert, vol. iii. p. 160; Greith, p. 179. 
2 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 55. 
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schools of Moville, Clonard, and Glasnevin. At 
Moville his teacher was the renowned Finnian, 
who, according to the Donegal Martyrology, pre- 
dicted to him that he was destined by the fame 
of his piety, and the lustre of his pure life, his 
purity, wisdom, learning, and eloquence, to as- 
tonish the whole Western world. In the mon- 
astery of Glasnevin, near Dublin, he studied under 
St Mobhi, and among his fellow-students was St 
Ciaran, the future Abbot of Clonmacnoise.! A 
destructive war, which broke out in the district, 
dissolved the convent of Glasnevin in 544, and 
Columba returned to the north of Ireland. 
Mobhi died in 545, and in 546, as already men- 
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tioned, Columba, when just twenty-five years of pis first 


age, founded the monastery of Derry. In the 
year 549 Columba lost his famous master St 
Finnian. About 553 he established the great 
monastery of Durrow, his principal work in Ive- 
land. With regard to the remaining Columban 
foundations in Ireland, their precise dates cannot 
now be ascertained, but they fall in the period 
from 546 to 562, when the saint crossed into 
Caledonia. 

In the year 561 was fought the battle of Cool- 
dreony, in which Columba appears to have taken 
part, at least indirectly. The circumstances which 
follow are related by Manus O’Donnell in his 
biography of the saint which appeared in 1532. 

1 Brenan, Leclesiast. Hist. of Ireland, p. 58. 
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At Cuil-Dremhne, in the province of Con- 
naught, not far from the borders of Ulster, a 
fierce battle took place in 561. The contending 
parties were Diarmaid, son of Cerbaill, chief of 
the southern Hy-Neills and King of Ireland, and 
the northern Hy-Neills with other princes and 
the people of Connaught under their king Aedh. 
The King of Ireland was defeated with great loss. 
The occasion of the contest was twofold. In 
the first place, King Diarmaid had violently re- 
moved Curnan, son of the King of Connaught, 
from Columba’s care; and secondly, had, in a 
dispute pending between Columba and Finnian 
of Moville, given his judgment against Columba. 
The dispute in question related to a copy of the 
Psalter which Columba had made against the 
will of Finnian, the legitimate owner, and which 
Finnian claimed as his property. Columba, who 
belonged to the northern branch of the Hy-Neills, 
was said to have incited the members of his clan 
to war against the King of Ireland, and to have 
contributed ‘by his prayers to the success of their 
arms. A synod of the Irish saints afterwards 
assembled, and held Columba accountable for the 
blood that had been shed. In expiation of his 
fault, he was charged with the task of rescuing 
from paganism precisely as many souls as the 
number of Christians that had fallen in that 
battle.’ Laisren of Inishmurray was intrusted 


1 Colgan, Acta SS., p. 645. 
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with the carrying out of this sentence. He im- 
posed upon Columba the penalty of perpetual 
banishment: his eyes were never again to look 
on Ireland, his feet were never again to tread her 
soil. Forthwith Columba left his home, and turned 
his steps towards the Western Isles. He landed 
first upon the island of Colonsay ; but when, on 
climbing its highest peak, he found that Ireland 
was still in sight, he would not remain there. 
He betook himself to the island of Iona, from 
whence his gaze could no longer discern his native 
land. Here he resolved to take up his abode 
and to erect a monastery. So runs the popular 
tradition. 

With regard to Columba, we are in a position 
to be able to investigate the facts by means of a 
biography which can lay claim in the highest 
degree to historic truth, since it depends upon 
contemporary records, and was compiled by a 
successor of Columba in office, scarcely a hundred 
years after his death.' Adamnan twice refers to 
the celebrated battle, and both times certainly in 
connection with Columba’s departure to Scotland. 
He also mentions that Columba was excommuni- 
cated by a synod at Taillte, in Meath; that 
Columba presented himself at this assembly, and 
that when St Brendan of Birr perceived him, he 


1 Adamnan, Pref. Secunda : “ Hic anno secundo post Culedrebinee 
bellum, zetatis vero sue xlii, de Scotié ad Britanniam pro Christo 
perigrinari volens, enavigavit.” See also lib. i. c. 7. 
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bowed before him respectfully and embraced him. 
When reproached for this behaviour, he rejoined 
that he had remarked certain signs accompanying 
the appearance of Columba, which convinced him 
that the latter was marked out by God to be the 
guide of His people. Thereupon not only was 
the excommunication withdrawn, but Columba 
was treated with the greatest respect. Adamnan 
does not connect this ecclesiastical assembly with 
the battle mentioned above; he merely remarks 
that Columba had been excommunicated for some 
trifling reason, and, as afterwards appeared, un- 
justly." This does not, however, exclude the 
possibility that these reasons, of which he makes 
no more definite mention, afforded a pretext, if 
only a remote one, for the battle in question. 
The story of the contest having been brought 
about by the pretended acquisition of a copy of 
the Psalter, against Finnian’s will, has a very 
improbable sound, when we remember the good 
understanding between those illustrious men, as 
repeatedly attested by Adamnan. The violation 
of the right of sanctuary, on the contrary, of 
which King Diarmaid had been guilty towards 
Columba, called, according to the Irish standard 
of right at that period, for the strongest repro- 
bation. On one side the rights of the Church, 


1 Adamnan, lib. i. c. 4. “Cum a quadam synodo pro quibusdam 
venialibus et tam excusabilibus causis, non recte, ut post in fine 
claruit, sanctus excommunicaretur Columba.” 
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on the other the honour of a princely family, were 
at stake, and it appeared that the sword alone 
could decide between them. To what extent 
Columba may have exercised influence on his 
kinsmen can never now be accurately known. 
The remaining part of the tradition, however, 
-according to which Columba was forced into exile 
by the synod of Taillte, must be rejected entirely. 
Adamnan does not mention a word of it, although 
he had the greater reason to do so that the 
penalty of banishment undoubtedly marked a 
turning-point in the life of the hero of his bio- 
eraphy. Adamnan does not attribute the resolu- 
tion of Columba to leave his home to any external 
influence, least of all to any cause derogatory to 
the saint. He recognises only his boundless love 
of God, which led him to abandon his home and 
to go as a missionary to Caledonia. Similarly 
the ancient Irish Life of Columba tells us that 
“the illustrious saint left his home for the love 
and favour of Christ,” ! with the further addition 
that ‘this was the resolution which he had deter- 
mined on from the beginning of his lfe;” and 
this view is confirmed by the statement of Bede.” 
We have a remarkable testimony to the spirit of 
meekness which filled Columba, from the lips of 
his contemporary Dallan Forghaill. According to 
him he was “a perfect sage, believing in Christ, 
learned, and chaste, and charitable ; he was noble, 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. li. p. 83. 2 Hist. Eccles., lib. iii. c. 4. 
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he was gentle, the physician of the heart of every 
sage, a shelter to the naked, a consolation to the 
poor: there went not from the world one who 
was more constant in the remembrance of. the 
cross.” ! Angus the Culdee, in his Kalendar 
of the Saints, speaks of St Columba as one ‘“ who 
from his tenderest years cherished the most ardent 
love of Christ.”* And the portrait of Columba’s 
character drawn by Adamnan leaves on the reader 
the impression that vindictiveness was very re- 
mote indeed from the nature of the saint.® 
Before Columba departed to Caledonia on his 
missionary labours, he betook himself to Inish- 
murray, in Sligo, on the west coast of Ireland, 
in order to take counsel with the Bishop Molaise, 
who dwelt on this island with his monks. The 
memory of that period is still recalled to us by 
the wonderfully preserved monastic cells, resem- 
bling those of a beehive, over which the storms 
of thirteen centuries have swept. The bishop 
encouraged him to carry out his design, and set 
before him its marvellous results. In the year 
563 Columba set sail thence for Caledonia, ac- 
companied by twelve companions,* among whom 


1 Dallan Forghaill, Amra. 2 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 59. 

3’ Adamnan, Pref. Secunda. 

4 Their names were: Baithene, or Conin, his brother Cobthach ; 
Ernan, Diarmaid, Ruisein, Fiachna, also brothers; Scannal, Lugaid, 
Kechaid, Mochonna, Caornan, and Greallen.—(Reeves, /ntrod. to 
Adamnan, p. \xxi.) The significant number twelve meets us many 
times in the lives of the old Irish monks: 1. Missions undertaken 
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was Mochenna, the son of an Ulster chieftain. Mocheuna. 
In vain Columba sought to persuade him to de- 
vote his services to his native Ireland. ‘‘ Thou,” 
answered the inspired missionary, ‘“‘ art my father, 
the Church is my mother, and my country is 
wherever I can win souls for Christ.” ! Columba 
chose as his place of settlement the island of Hy, 
or lona, generally known as Hy-Columbkille— Anrival at 
the island, that is, of Columba—a part of the 
Scottish kingdom of Dalriada. The landing was 
effected on Whitsunday, the 12th of May 562. 
It is probable that the settlement was preceded 
by an invitation from the prince of Dalriada, who 
was allied to Columba by ties of kindred. The 
island formed at that time the boundary between 
the Dalriadan Picts on one side, and the northern 
Picts on the other, and must in consequence have 
had a peculiar attraction for St Columba, as a 
central point for his missionary labours. On the 
eastern side of the island soon arose the cells of 
the monks, constructed of wood and earth, whilst 
on slightly elevated ground was erected the 
Tuguriolum, or abbot’s cell. Such were the 


by a leader and twelve companions. 2. Monasteries occupied by 
a superior and twelve monks. 3. The Episcopate of a country con- 
sisted of twelve bishops and a metropolitan (Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. 
i. c. 29). 4. Ecclesiastical colleges containing twelve capitulars, in- 
cluding prelates. 5. Celebrated teachers, such as Finnian and 
Aidan, instructing twelve disciples. 6. The consecration of bishops 
was performed in presence of twelve bishops (Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. 
v.c. 19). 7. Caravans of pilgrims consisting of twelve members. 
1 Moran, /rish Saints, p. 61. 
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obscure and insignificant beginnings of an insti- 
tute which was destined in the course of time 
to bestow upon millions of men the benefits of 
Protestant religion, culture, and civilisation. Only with 
fou feelings of the deepest wonder and emotion have 
men, even those in whose ideas of religion the 
spirit of monasticism was incompatible with true 
Christianity, visited this venerated spot. ‘‘ We 
were now treading,” wrote Dr Johnson a century 
ago, “that illustrious island whence savage clans 
and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. 
Far from me and from my friends be such frigid 
philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and un- 
moved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue, That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
onan 
Similar sentiments of emotion are expressed 
by the learned Chalmers in his ‘ Caledonia.’ 
“Saint Columba came not to destroy, but to 
save; not to conquer, but to civilise. His name 
will always be remembered as the disinter- 
ested benefactor of Scotland. . . . Let us not 
think lightly of the saints of Iona, who were 
the instructors of our fathers when they were 


1 Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands (Works, ed. 1825, 
vol. ii. p. 681). 
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ignorant, and the mollifiers of our progenitors 
while they were still ferocious. The learning— 
I was going to say the charity—of these ages 
centred all in Iona. It received the persons of 
living kings who retired from unstable thrones, 
and it equally admitted dead kings from the 
bloody field. From this seminary went out the 
teachers of the Caledonian regions. To this 
school the princes of Northumbria were sent, 
and acquired the light of the Gospel from the 
luminaries of Iona.” ! 

In 1870 the Duke of Argyll published his work 
on Iona, in which the following passage occurs : 
“Columba was an agent, and a principal agent, 
in one of the greatest events that the world has 
ever seen—the conversion of the northern nations. 

Christianity was not presented to the 
Picts of Caledonia in alliance with the impressive 
aspects of Roman civilisation. The tramp of 
Roman legions had never been heard in the 
Highland glens, nor had their clans ever seen 
with awe the majesty and power of Roman 
government. In the days of Columba, whatever 
tidings may have reached the Picts of Argyle or 
of Inverness must have been tidings of Christian 
disaster and defeat. All the more must we be 
ready to believe that the man who at such a time 
planted Christianity successfully among them 


1 Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. i. p. 312. 
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must have been a man of powerful character 
and of splendid gifts.” } 

For two years Columba devoted his care to the 
newly founded colony of Hy. Besides the general 
guidance of the community, he spent some time, 
as was customary in the Irish monasteries, in 
manual labour. He employed himself also in 
the transcription of the text of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; and at this occupation, which had been 
the favourite one of his youth, he continued to 
toil with untiring zeal to extreme old age. The 
famous Book of Kells is his work, and he is 
said to have transcribed three hundred copies of 
the Gospels. The virtues which he displayed as 
a man, a Christian, and a monk, spread his fame 
far and wide, and drew crowds of pilgrims to Hy. 
Columba early sought to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the princes of the country. Conall, 
King of Dalriada, received a visit from the saint 
at Cindelgend, in the peninsula of Cantyre, and 
made him a formal grant of the island of Hy.? 

While the Scots of Dalriada, as we have al- 
ready seen, had by this time, in great part at 
least, embraced Christianity, the northern Picts 
were still plunged in paganism. In 565, two 


1 Iona, pp. 49, 52, 538. 

2 Skene, Chronicles, p. 67. “Conaill mic Comgaill Ri Dalriada 
XII. anno regni sui, qui offeravit insulam Hia Colaimcille.” <Ac- 
cording to Bede, Columba received the island from the Picts of 
Dalriada. ‘“Insula.. . donatione Pictorum, qui illas Britanniz 
plagas incolunt, jamdudum monachis Scotorum tradita.” — Hist. 
kicel.; ibis, 3: 
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years after his landing in Iona, Columba deter- 
mined to attempt their conversion. The king of 
the Picts at this time was Brude, son of Mac- 
lochon, rightly styled by Bede? “a most powerful 
prince,’ who, after repeatedly vanquishing the 
Scots of Dalriada, had fixed his residence in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness. Here Columba vis- 
ited him, accompanied by two of his brethren, 
whose names, though not recorded in the lives of 
the saint, are preserved in the biography of St 
Comgall. They were St Comgall, the illustrious 
founder of Bangor, and St Canice, the patron of 
Kilkenny. When the heathen monarch refused 
to receive the missionaries, Columba had recourse 
to prayer, upon which the gates of the palace fell 
to the ground. Brude, on perceiving the stran- 
gers, drew his sword to kill them; but on St 
Canice making the sign of the cross, the king’s 
hand was suddenly withered, and so remained 
until the day on which he received at the hands 
of St Columba the sacrament of baptism.? After 
this the king not only gave Columba full per- 
mission to preach the faith throughout his domin- 
ions, but showed himself henceforth a true friend 
and supporter of his missionary labours. The 
ancient Irish Life narrates the opposition that 
the saint encountered from Mailchu, a son of the 


1 ist. Eecl., lib. li. c. 4. “ Rege potentissimo.” 


2 Skene, Chronicles, p. 7. ‘‘In octavo anno regni ejus baptizatus 
est Sancto a Columba.”, 
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king, who came with his Druid to uphold pagan- 
ism; but they both perished at the prayer of 
Columba.! Columba visited King Brude several 
times, and throughout his life enjoyed his friend- 
ship, which not even the repeated efforts of the 
Druids, the official representatives of paganism, 
were able to disturb. Once when the saint was 
chanting vespers with his companions not far 
from the royal residence, the Druids approached 
and endeavoured to interrupt their devotions. 
Columba immediately began, in marvellously clear 
and powerful tones, to sing the forty - fourth 
Psalm, “ Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum.” 
His voice rang like thunder in the ears of the 
astonished Druids, who fled in terror from the 
spot. The protection of King Brude secured to 
Columba immunity from the smaller chieftains of 
the country. 

Of the further labours of St Columba among 
the northern Picts, Adamnan has left us only very 
scanty details. A monarch so powerful and so 
influential as King Brude having been won to 
Christianity, it may be assumed that Columba 
encountered few further obstacles, at least from 
external sources, in his work of evangelisation. 
One of the principal means which the saint em- 
ployed was the foundation of monasteries, or 
small Christian colonies. From the few incidents 
narrated by Adamnan, we learn that he did not 

1 MS. Life, Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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confine his missionary labours to the poor, but 
wrought conversions also among the petty chief- 
tains of the country. In one instance, we are 
told that he was travelling on the shores of Loch 
Ness, when he heard that an ancient man, a 
heathen, but one “ who had preserved his natural 
goodness through all his hfe even to extreme old 
age, was at the point of death. Hastening to 
the district of Airchartdan (now Glen Urquhart), 
he “found there an old man whose name was 
Emchat, who, on hearing the Word of God 
preached by the saint, believed and was baptised, 
and immediately after, full of joy, and safe from 
evil, and accompanied by the angels who came to 
meet him, passed to the Lord.”' On another 
occasion St Columba was staying in the island 
of Skye, when a boat came into the harbour, at 
whose prow sat an old man, the chief of the 
Geona cohort. Two youths brought him and laid 
him at the feet of the saint. After being in- 
structed in the Word of God through an inter- 
preter, he believed and was baptised. He died 
immediately afterwards, and was buried in the 
same spot. Both these aged converts belonged 
to the class of Flaith, or chieftains. 

Adamnan gives us but little information as to 
the character of the paganism which Columba and 
his companions had to encounter. In order to 
obtain any accurate knowledge on this point, it 


1 Adamnan, Vita, iii. 15. POND. 127. 
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is necessary to go to Irish sources. The ancient 
Life of St Patrick says that “he preached 
threescore years the Cross of Christ to the 
Tuatha (or tribes) of Feni. On the Tuatha of 
Erin there was darkness. The Tuatha adored 
the Side. They believed not the true Godhead 
of the true Trinity.”1 What is meant by the 
Side we learn from the Book of Armagh, which 
relates that St Patrick and his disciples assembled 
one morning at a certain well, near the palace of 
the kings of Connaught. ‘And lo! the two 
daughters of King Laoghaire, Ethne the Fair 
and Fedelm the Ruddy, came early to the well 
to wash, after the manner of women, and they 
found near the well a synod of holy bishops with 
Patrick. And they knew not whence they were, 
or in what form, or from what people, or from 
what country; but they supposed them to be 
men of Sidhe, or gods of the earth. And the vir- 
oins said unto them, ‘ Where are ye, and whence 
come ye?’ And Patrick said unto them, ‘It 
were better for you to confess to our true God, 
than to inquire concerning our race.’ The first 
virgin said, ‘Who is God, and where is God, and 
of what is God, and where is His dwelling-place ? 
Has your God sons and daughters, gold and silver ? 
Is He ever-living? Is He beautiful? Did many 
foster His son? Are His daughters dear and 
beauteous to men? Is He in heaven or on earth, 


1 Whitley Stokes, Gaedelica, p. 131. 
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in the sea, in rivers, in mountainous places, in 
valleys? Declare unto us the knowledge of Him. 
How shall He be seen? How is He to be loved 2 
How is He to be found—in youth or in old age?’” } 

We see from this passage that the pagan re- 
ligion of the Irish was a personification of the 
powers of nature, which were supposed to dwell 
in visible things, such as earth, sea, rivers, moun- 
tains, and valleys, and had to be invoked and 
propitiated. This worship, indeed, was extended 
not only to the powers of nature themselves, but 
also to the objects in which they were believed 
to reside. Tuathal Teachmahr, a mythical Irish 
king, is said, in the Book of Conquests, to have 
received from his people, as a pledge that the 
sovereignty should ever remain in his family, 
“sun and moon, and every power which is in 
heaven and on earth.”? So, too, King Laogaire, 
the contemporary of St Patrick, had to give, in 
pledge of his promise never again to attack Lein- 
ster, ‘sun and moon, water and air, day and 
night, sea and land.” These forces of nature, or 
demons, were termed by the people Side or Aes 
Side. In connection with this was the class 
known as Druada, or Druids, who were supposed 
to be able to conciliate these gods of the earth, 
or to practise incantations by means of their in- 
fluence with them. 


1 Betham’s Antiquarian Researches, li. p. XXVil. 
2 Petrie, Hist. Antig., p. 34. 
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The paganism which St Columba set himself 


religion of to overthrow in Scotland was practically iden- 


tical with the religion of the Irish Druids. An 
ancient poem attributed to him contains the fol- 
lowing lines, remarkable in this connection :— 


‘“‘T adore not the voice of the birds, 
Nor the sreod, nor a destiny on the earthly world, 
Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 


My Dru is Christ the Son of God.” ! 
Adamnan mentions that Broichan, the magician, 
occupied an influential position at the Court of 
King Brude. The term magus, however, is used 
as the equivalent of Druadh, and in the ancient 
Irish Christian MSS. the Three Holy Kings 
(magt) are in fact styled the Druad. 

Two incidents, related by Adamnan in his Life, 
throw some light on the nature of the religion of 
the northern Picts. Columba on one occasion, 
when preaching in the province of the Picts, con- 
verted a peasant, who received baptism together 
with his whole family. A few days afterwards 
the son of the new convert fell dangerously ill, 
and in a short time expired. ‘Thereupon the 
Magi, or Druadh, bitterly reproached the parents 
for their adoption of Christianity, extolled their 
false gods, and spoke disdainfully of the God of 
the Christians as inferior to theirs in power. 
Columba, however, came and raised the youth 
from the dead, thus confirming the peasant in his 


‘1 Petrie, Hist. Antig., p. 169. Sreod, according to Dr Todd, signi- 
fies “ sneezing.” 
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faith.1 Again, when Columba was staying in the 
province of the Picts, he heard of a certain well, 
“famous among the heathen people, which the 
foolish men, having their senses blinded by the 
devil, worshipped as God.” The saint blessed the 
well, and, with his companions, washed his hands 
and feet in it, and drank of the blest water. 
“From that day,’ siys Adamnan, “the demons 
departed from the fountain ; and not only was it 
not allowed to injure any one, but even many 
diseases amongst the people were cured by this 
same fountain.”* On another occasion, Broichan, 
the Magus of Kine Brude, threatened Columba 
that he would make the wind unfavourable to him, 
and bring about a great darkness. When the saint 
arrived at the lake, it grew very dark and a violent 
wind arose, at which the Magi began to exult. 
‘Nor should we wonder,” says Adamnan, “that 
God sometimes allows them, with the aid of evil 
spirits, to raise tempests and agitate the sea.” ° 
Columba, however, called on Christ the Lord, and 
embarked in his small boat, which ran against the 
wind with extraordinary speed. 

“We thus see,’ observes Skene, “that the 
paganism which characterised the Irish tribes and 
the nation of the northern Picts exhibits precisely 
the same features; and all the really ancient 
notices we possess of it are in entire harmony 
with each other in describing it as a sort of 


1 Adamnan, Vita, 1. 33. 2 [bid., 11. 10. 3 Ibid., ii. 35. 
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fetichism, which peopled all the objects of nature 
with malignant beings to whose agency its phe- 
homena were attributed—while a class of persons, 
named Magi and Druadh, exercised great influ- 
ence among the people, from a belief that they 
were able through their aid to practise a species 
of magic or witchcraft. . . . How unlike this 
is In every respect to the popular conception of 
what is called the Druidical religion will be at 
once apparent. The process by which this mon- 
strous system has been evoked was simply to 
invest the same Druadh with all the attributes 
which Ceesar and the classical writers give to the 
Druids of Gaul, and to transfer to these northern 
regions all that they tell of Druidism in Gaul.” ! 
In the years 573 and 574, Columba lost two 
of his most faithful friends. St Brendan of Birr 
was called to his reward in 573, and for centuries 
his name and memory were held in honour in the 
monastery of Hy. The following year died Conall 
of Dalriada, Columba’s royal protector. He was 
succeeded in the kingdom by his son Aidan, who 
was solemnly ordained to his high office by the 
saint, in the island of Hy.2 According to the law 
of the country, the succession should have fallen 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 118. 

2 The sanction of the sacerdotal order appears to have been con- 
sidered indispensable to all political authority among the Celtic 
people from time immemorial. It had no doubt been transferred, 
upon the fall of the old religion, from the Druidical to the Christian 
priesthood.—TRANSLATOR. 
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to his cousin EKogan, whom Columba would per- 
haps have preferred to see on the throne, had he 
not been warned in a vision to appoint Aidan. 
The latter accordingly received consecration from 
the saint, who prophesied during the ceremony 
that the throne of Dalriada would remain to 
Aidan, to his children and children’s children. 
The consummation of this solemn liturgical act was 
the first step towards obtaining the recognition 
of the complete independence of the kingdom of 
Dalriada from the Pictish monarch. In addition 
to this, however, it was Columba’s object to loosen, 
or if possible to dissolve entirely, the connection 
of the Scottish Dalriada with the mother country. 
Accordingly, in the year 577, accompanied by 
King Aidan, he attended a synod which had been 
summoned by King Aedh to meet at Drumceatt, 
on the river Roe, in Londonderry. The clergy 
and chieftains of Ireland assembled here in large 
numbers, and Dallan Forgaill, the poet-biographer 
of Columba, relates that the saint appeared with 
a numerous retinue. Accompanying him, he tells 
us, were “forty priests, twenty bishops, noble, 
worthy ; for singing psalms, a practice without 
blame, fifty deacons, thirty students.” The synod 
at which Columba assisted with this brilliant fol- 
lowing was held not far from his own monastery 
of Derry, and it was doubtless with the object of 
making as imposing an appearance as_ possible 
that he was attended by so many bishops and 
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priests. Three subjects appear to have occupied 
the attention of the synod. The first was the 
release of Scannlan-More, prince of Ossory, who 
had been imprisoned for refusing to pay the 
customary tribute to the King of Ireland. Al- 
though Columba did not succeed in obtaining his 
immediate release, he prophesied to him his speedy 
liberation, and moreover, that he was destined to 
rule his people for thirty years. In pledge of his 
words he gave to the imprisoned prince his pastoral 
staff, which he had brought from Jona, and which 
was afterwards preserved as a precious relic in his 
monastery at Durrow.! The second subject under 
consideration was the independence of the Scottish 
kingdom of Dalriada. As a colony or subject 
state 1t was liable not only to pay tribute, but 
also to render military service to the Irish mon- 
arch. At the instance of St Columba, Scottish 
Dalriada was declared independent, binding itself 
at the same time to an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the mother country, maritime ex- 
peditions being alone excepted. 

The third question before the synod was one 
which enlisted Columba’s liveliest interest. It 
related to the privileges of a class of men with 
whom the renown of the Irish name was very 
intimately connected. The bards were not only 
poets and musicians ; they were also the national 
historians, who handed down from one generation 


1 Moran, Jrish Saints, p. 89. 
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to another the events and achievements of the 
past. From time immemorial they had enjoyed 
extensive privileges, one of which, known as 
conmed, consisted in the right to exact refection 
for themselves and their retinue from the tribes 
with which they dwelt. The numerous abuses 
to which this custom gave rise were the occasion 
of many complaints, which were brought before the 
assembly of Drumceatt for its decision. Columba, 
who was himself a poet, eloquently pleaded the 
cause of the bards, and besought the king’s favour 
in their behalf. It was extended to them on the 
condition that their numbers should be at once 
reduced ; and Columba was charged with the 
task of drawing up rules in accordance with which 
their privileges were to be restricted in future. 
The bards expressed to their great champion an 
undying gratitude, and their chief poet dedicated 
to St Columba the celebrated poem, known as 
the Amra, or praise of Columcille. The saint, 
however, in his humility refused to accept the 
panegyric, and forbade the poet to publish it 
during his lifetime. 

Few people cling with more tenacious love to 
their parent soil than the children of Ireland ; and 
this national characteristic meets us frequently 
in St Columba’s life. This visit to his beloved 
native land stirred the deepest feelings of his 
soul, and filled him with poetic fire. To this 
period, probably, belongs the poem or hymn in 
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which he paints in a series of beautiful pictures 
the romantic charms of Irish scenery, with its 


ever-verdant hills and rocky shores, on which the 


surge of the waves continually breaks. ‘ What 
joy,” he sings, “to fly upon the white-crested sea, 
and to watch the waves that break upon the 
Irish shore! . . . Carry my blessing across the 
sea, carry 1t to the west. My heart is broken 
in my breast ; if death comes to me soon, it will 
be because of the great love which I bear to 
the Gael.” So, too, in the way in which Col- 
umba dealt’ with his penitents we recognise the 
same deep love for his native land. The most 
severe penance that he could award them was the 
prohibition ever again to set foot upon the soil of 
Ireland ; whilst, on the other hand, when exhort- 
ing others to return to their country, he seemed 
to hesitate to pronounce the name of Erin lest he 
should be unable to suppress his own emotions. 
The monastery of Derry was in a peculiar degree 
the object of his affection, which he has expressed 
in one of his most touching poems. 

Returning to Iona, Columba was now able to 
look back, not without thankfulness and joy, to 
the twelve years of untiring labour which he had 
spent in his island home. His monastery repre- 
sented the central point of the missions which 
were developing on every side, and the ceaseless 
exertions of himself and his monks had planted 
among the Picts the germs of a new religious, 
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moral, and social life, and had confirmed and 
kindled into fresh vitality the Christian faith of 
the people of Dalriada. He had won to Chris- 
tianity the powerful Pictish monarch and _ his 
house, while the colony of Dalriada was secured 
in its political independence of Ireland. Finally, 
his zeal and energies had called into being a very 
considerable number of monastic institutions in 
Ireland and in Scotland, which grouped them- 
selves round Iona as their centre, and did not 
cease to remain in close connection with her. 
These monasteries recognised the jurisdiction of 
the mother house of Jona, and their inmates 
formed the great organisation known as the fam- 
ily of Iona, or Muimtir Ie. Adamnan leaves us 
uncertain as to the number of these foundations 
and the dates of their erection. We can gather, 
however, from his narrative, that some of them 
belong to the earlier period of Columba’s mis- 
sionary labours; and all, of course, were founded 
during his life in Iona. 

Ireland possessed a large number of churches, Columba’s 
either founded by St Columba, or dedicated to his ae 
memory on account of their connection with some 
event of his life. Still more numerous were the 
monasteries and churches in Scottish Dalriada 
and the country of the Picts which owed their 
origin to the saint. The following were the prin- 
cipal Columban foundations among the Scots: 1. Among 


1. Soroby, in the island of Tiree. 2. Elachnave, 
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one of the Garveloch islands; adjacent to which 
is Culbrandon—~.e., Secessus Brendant. 8. Loch 
Columeille, in Skye. 4. The island of Fladda- 
chuain, north-west of Skye. 5. The island of 
Trodda, south-east of the preceding. 6. Snizort 
(formerly Kilcolmkill), in Skye, where are still to 
be seen what are described as ‘the ruins of a 
large cathedral.” 7. HEilean Coluimeille, an island 
east of Skye. 8. Garien, in the parish of Storno- 
way, in Lewis. There was a chapel here called St 
Colm’s Church. 9. Ey, the peninsula of Uji, in 
Lewis. 10. St Colm’s Isle, in Loch Erisort, Lewis. 
11. Bernera, a small island close to North Uist. 
12. Kilcholmkill, in North Uist. 13. Kilcholamb- 
kille, in Benbecula. 14. Howmore, in South Uist. 
15. St Kilda, 16. Canna, 1.7-- Island: Columhe 
kill, in Loch Arkeg, Inverness-shire. 18. Kill- 
challumkill, a chapel at Appin, opposite Lismore. 
19. Kilecolmkill, in Ardchattan. 20. Kilcolmkill, 
now Morvern, in Argyleshire. 21. Kilcollumkill, 
in Mull. 22. Columkille, on the east coast of 
Miutianeo Oransay, where St Columba first 
landed on leaving Ireland. The island 1s separated 
from Colonsay only at flood-tide. 24. Kilcholm- 
kill, on the east coast of Islay. 25. Kilcholmkill, 
near Loch Finlagan, Islay. 26. Cove, on the west 
side of Loch Killisport. 27. Kilcolumkill, at the 
southern extremity of Cantyre. 28. St Colomb’s, 
a chapel in the parish of Rothesay, in Bute. 29. 
Kilmacolm (now Kilmalcolm), a parish in Renfrew. 
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30. Largs, in Ayrshire. The yearly fair held here 
in June is still called Colm’s day. 31. Kirkcolm, 
a parish in Wigtown. 32. St Columbo, a chapel at 
Caerlaverock, in Dumfries. The four last parishes 
were originally inhabited by Australes Pict, but 
in the time of Bede belonged to the provincia 
Bermeciorum, and were thus under the rule of the 
Anglo-Saxon princes, who in the first half of the 
eighth century re-erected the see of St Ninian, 
which in course of time had disappeared. 

Among the Picts the following monasteries and 
churches were founded by or dedicated to St 
Columba: 1. Burness, in Sanday, one of the 
Orkney Islands. 2. Hoy, one of the Orkneys. 
3. St Combs, in Caithness. 4. Dirlet, in Caith- 
ness. 5. Island Comb, off the north coast of 
Sutherland, sometimes called the Island of Saints 
(Milean -na-naowmh). 6. Killeolmkill, on Loch 
Brora, in Sutherland. 7. Auldearn, in Nairn, 
where St Columba’s Market is still held in June. 
8. Pettie, in Inverness-shire. 9. Kingussie, also 
in Inverness-shire. The annual fair is held about 
St Columba’s danenL0: St Colm’s at Aird, in 
Banffshire. 11. Alvah, north-east of Banff. 12. 
Lonmay, in Aberdeenshire. 13. Daviot, 14. Bel- 
helvie, and 15. Monycabo, all in Aberdeenshire. 
16. Cortachy, in Forfarshire. 17. Tannadyce, 
south-east of the last. 18. Inchcolm, a small 
island in the Forth, where Alexander I. erected 
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a chapel in 1123, in fulfilment of a vow. He 
found a hermit upon the island, ‘“ dedicated to the 
service of St Columba.” 19. Dunkeld, in Perth- 
shire—the most important foundation in connec- 
tion with St Columba’s missionary labours among 
the southern Picts.' On the death of King Brude, 
the faithful friend and supporter of the saint, he 
was succeeded by Gartnaidh, who belonged to the 
nation of the southern Picts, and who fixed his 
residence at Abernethy, on the bank of the Tay, 
near its junction with the Earn. It is told of 
him that he built the church of Abernethy two 
hundred and twenty-five years and eleven months 
_ before the foundation of the church of Dunkeld 
by King Constantine. Since the latter reigned 
from 790 to 820, and Gartnaidh from 584 to 599, 
the date of the foundation of Abernethy must 
have been between 584 and 596. The nation of 
the southern Picts had been converted by St 
Ninian, and King Nectan (457-481) is said to 
have founded a church at Abernethy. These early 
labours had, however, no permanent results, and 
were followed, as we have seen, by a very general 
falling away from Christianity. King Gartnaidh 
built a new church, which was dedicated, as the 
first had been, to St Bridget of Kildare. This 
foundation not only took place during St Col- 
umba’s life, but he was personally connected with 


1 The foregoing list of Columban foundations is given by Reeves, 
Pref. to Adamnan, pp. |x seq. 
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it. In the tract known as the Amra Columceille, 
it is said, in allusion to his death, “‘ For the teacher 
is not who used to teach the tribes of Toi’”—that 
is, the tribes about the Tay: and again, “He 
subdued the mouths of the fierce who were at Toi 
with the will of the king ;” or as the gloss has it, 
“He subdued the mouths of the fierce with the 
Ardig, or supreme king of Toi.” The king here 
referred to is Gartnaidh, and these words evi- 
dently point to the refounding of the church of 
Abernethy on the Tay, in connection with St 
Columba’s mission to the southern Picts. The 
saint was assisted in the work by St Cainnach, 
who was himself of Pictish descent. Cainnach 
appears to have founded a monastery in the pro- 
vince of Fife, at the mouth of the river Eden, on 
the spot where afterwards rose the celebrated 
church of St Andrews. The churches dedicated 
to Sts Maluog, Drostan, Machut (a pupil of St 
Brendan), and Cathan, and that founded at Dun- 
blane by St Blaan of Cinngaradh, son of King 
Aidan, give evidence of the spread of the Church 
among the southern Picts through the labours of 
St Columba and his disciples. 

In the latter years of his life, Columba revisited cotumba 
his beloved Ireland, and passed a few months in Te 
the celebrated monastery of Clonmacnois. The 
reception accorded to the venerable patriarch 
shows the high estimation in which he was held 
by the brethren. ‘As soon as it was known 
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that he was near,” says Adamnan,’ “all flocked 
from their little grange farms near the monastery, 
and, along with those who were within it, ranged 
themselves with enthusiasm under the Abbot 
Alither ; then advancing beyond the enclosure of 
the monastery, they went out as one man to 
meet St Columba, as if he were an angel of the 
Lord. Humbly bowing down, with their faces to 
the ground, in his presence, they kissed him 
most reverently, and singing hymns of praise as 
they went, they conducted him with all honour 
to the church. Over the saint, as he walked, a 
canopy made of wood was supported by four men 
walking by his side, lest the holy Abbot St 
Columba should be troubled by the crowd of 
brethren pressing upon him.” In the year 593 
the saint completed the thirtieth year of his 
missionary life in Scotland. He seems already 
to have had a presentiment of his approaching 
death, which did not, however, take place until 
597. It was in the last few years of his life that 
he is said, according to a venerable tradition, to 
His pil have visited the tombs of the Apostles. This 
fo Rome. tradition is referred to in the ancient Irish Life 
of the saint, as well as in the biography of St 
Mochonna. It was also preserved, as Cardinal 
Moran relates,” by the old Guides of the Vatican, 
who pointed out in the ancient Basilica of St 
Peter’s the exact spot on which St Gregory the 
1 Vita S. Columbe, i. 3. 2 Trish Saints, p. 94. 
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Great had given the kiss of peace to the re- 
nowned apostle of the Picts. Not long after the 
latter's return to Ilona; seven monks arrived 
thither from Rome, bringing to him on behalf 
of the Pontiff a collection of Latin hymns, besides 
other costly gifts. Among the latter was the 
so-called “great gem of Columcille,” shaped in 
the form of a cross. This was for centuries an 
object of religious veneration to the community 
of Iona, and afterwards belonged to the monas- 
tery of Tory Island, off the coast of Donegal, 
where it was still preserved in the sixteenth 
century. St Columba in return bestowed rich 
oifts on the Roman messengers, and in particular 
desired them to present to Pope Gregory the 
hymn “ Altus prosator,” which he had composed 
a short time before,! and which the Pontiff is 
said in the ancient record to have highly com- 
mended and esteemed. Adamnan might thus 
well write of St Columba, that “his name hath 
not only become illustrious throughout Ireland 
and Britain, but hath reached even unto trian- 
gular Spain, and into Gaul, and to Italy, which 
lieth beyond the Pennine Alps; and also to the 
city of Rome itself, the head of all cities.” 2 
The narrative given us of the last days of Last days 


Columba’s earthly pilgrimage is singularly touch- caine 


1 An edition of this poem, “The Altus of St Columba,” edited, 
with an English translation, by the Marquess of Bute, appeared in 
1882. 


2 Vita S. Columbe, iii. 24. 
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ing. Towards the end of May 597, the holy 
abbot desired to visit the western part of Iona. 
Unable, through age and weakness, to proceed 
thither on foot, he was carried in a car drawn by 
oxen. When the brethren had gathered round 
him, he said: ‘‘ During the Paschal solemnities in 
the month of April now past, with desire have I 
desired to depart to Christ the Lord, as He had 
allowed me, if I preferred it. But lest a joyous 
festival should be turned for you into mourning, 
I thought it better to put off for a little longer 
the time of my departure from the world.” At 
these words the brethren broke out into tears 
and lamentations, while Columba, still seated in 
his chariot, blessed the island with its inhabi- 
tants, and was carried back to his monastery. 
On the following Saturday, the saint, leaning on 
his faithful attendant Diarmaid, went to bless the 
granary. ‘This day,’ said Columba, “in the 
Holy Scriptures is called the Sabbath, which 
means rest.1 And this day is indeed a Sabbath 
to me, for it is the last day of my present labori- 
ous life, and on it I rest after the fatigues of my 
labours ; and this night at midnight, which com- 
menceth the solemn Lord’s Day, I shall go the 


1 ‘We seem to see here an allusion to the custom, observed in the 
early monastic Church of Ireland, of keeping the day of rest on 
Saturday, or the Sabbath, while Sunday was distinguished by the 
special religious celebrations. This was one of the customs op- 
posed by St Margaret, five centuries later (see post, p. 250).— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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way of our fathers. For already my Lord Jesus 
Christ deigneth to invite me; and to Him, I say, 
in the middle of this night shall I depart at His 
invitation.” As the saint returned homewards, 
he rested at a spot afterwards marked by a cross, 
and where still stands one of the ancient Celtic 
crosses of Iona. Whilst he sat there, the old 
white horse of the monastery came up to him, 
and laying its head in his bosom, began to lament 
his approaching death with plaintive cries. Col- 
umba would not allow Diarmaid to drive it away. 
Presently, ascending the hill which overlooked 
the monastery, with hands uplifted to heaven he 
blessed the monastery in these words: ‘Small 
and mean though this place is, yet it shall be 
held in great and unusual honour, not only by the 
Irish kings and people, but also by foreign chiefs 
and barbarous nations; even the saints of other 
Churches shall regard it with no common rev- 
erence. ” 

Then returning to his cell, he began to work 
at a transcription of the Psalter, in which he had 
for a long time been occupied. When he had 
written these words of the thirty-third Psalm, 
“They who seek the Lord shall want nothing 
that is good,” he paused, and said, “‘ Here must 
IT end; let Baithene write what follows.” For 
the last time he assembled the brethren round 
his dying bed. ‘‘ These, my children,” he said, 
“are the last words I address to you—that ye be 
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at peace, and have unfeigned charity among your- 
selves ; and if you thus follow the example of the 
holy fathers, God, the comforter of the good, will 
be your helper, and I, abiding with Him, will 
intercede for you; and He will not only give you 
sufficient to supply the wants of this present life, 
but will also bestow on you the good and eternal 
rewards of those who keep His commandments.” 
With these words the venerable patriarch became 
silent, and the brethren departed. At midnight, 
however, at the first sound of the bell which 
called the community to prayer, he hastened to 
the church before all the rest, knelt down at the 


_ foot of the altar, and blessing for the last time 


the assembled brethren, breathed forth his pure 
soul in Diarmaid’s arms, on the morning of Sunday 
the 9th of June 597, after an apostolate of thirty- 
four years among the Pictish people. 
Montalembert, in his brillant picture of West- 
ern monachism, has portrayed in vivid colours the 
character and labours of St Columba. It seems _ 
to us, however, that the celebrated historian of 
the Monks of the West has not done full justice 
to the character of the saint. His biographer, 
Adamnan, whose work bears all the marks of care, 
and who in its compilation had undoubtedly 
much written material at his disposal, has pre- 
sented to us a picture of his hero, from which the 
almost irreconcilable contrasts found by Mont- 
alembert in Columba’s character are wholly 
absent. The estimate of Montalembert is in 
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truth based, as Dr Skene has well pointed out, 
on facts which will not stand the test of critical 
examination, and he has portrayed features in 
the saint’s character which we seek in vain in 
the early and authentic Lives. Before taking 
leave of the patriarch of Scottish monks, let us 
see what is the testimony given of him by men 
separated from his own days by a space of time 
comparatively short. 

“From his boyhood,’ writes Adamnan, Col- 
umba’s successor in the government of the mon- 
astery of Iona, “he had been brought up in 
Christian training in the study of wisdom, and 
by the grace of God had so preserved the in- 
tegrity of his body and the purity of his soul, 
that though dwelling on earth, he appeared to 
live like the saints in heaven. For he was angelic 
in appearance, graceful in speech, holy in work, 
with talents of the highest order, and consum- 
mate prudence. He liveda soldier of Christ during 
thirty-four years on an island.1. He never could 
spend the space even of one hour without study, 
or prayer, or writing, or some other holy occu- 
pation. So incessantly was he engaged night and 
day in the unwearied exercise of fasting and 
watching, that the burden of each of these aus- 
terities would seem beyond the power of all 
human endurance. And still, in all these, he 


1 “Tnsulanus miles.” The expression is evidently metaphori- 
cal. Montalembert (iii. 269) appears to understand it more or less 
literally. 


By Adam- 
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was beloved by all; for a holy joy ever beaming 
on his face revealed the joy and gladness with 
which the Holy Spirit filled his inmost soul.” ? 
by ts In complete harmony with this picture of St 
~ Columba is that given us by Dallan Forgaill in 
the ancient tract called the Amra Columedlle, 
which we have already cited. The people, he 
tells us, mourned for him who was “ their souls’ 
light, their learned one—their chief from right— 
who was God’s messenger — who dispelled fears 
from them— who used to explain the truth of 
words; a harp without a base chord—a perfect 
sage who believed Christ. He was learned, he 
was chaste, he was charitable—an abounding 
benefit unto guests; he was eager, he was noble, 
he was gentle ; he was the physician of the heart 
to every sage—he was to persons inscrutable—he 
was a shelter to the naked—he was a consolation 
to the poor.” We see indeed, in St Columba, a 
force of character wellnigh irresistible—we recog- 
nise in him a man born to leave upon his age and 
country the impress of his lofty soul in indelible 
characters. It was the spirit of Christianity 
which permeated his whole being, and to which 
the service of his life was devoted—that softened 
down every harshness, every asperity of his nat- 
ural disposition, so that his pure and childlike 
soul attached to itself almost involuntarily a 
heart that came within its influence. 


1 Adamnan, Pref. Secunda. 
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THE question has been often asked whether St The Rule of 
Columba or any of his contemporaries promul- ba. 
gated a new monastic rule. Reyner was of the 
contrary opinion; and although Fleming and 
O’Conor disagreed with him on the point, they 
have been unable to support their own view by 
any positive proofs. St Wilfrid indeed, in his 
speech at the synod of Whitby, on the subject of 
the Paschal reckoning, spoke of the regula ac 
precepta of St Columba ;* but neither here, nor 
in the ancient Lives of the Irish saints, are we to 
understand the word regula in the sense of written 
rules, but far more frequently with the significa- 
tion of “discipline” or “observance.” It was no 
doubt the general belief in the middle ages that 
the fathers of the Irish Church had designed and 

1 To avoid frequent reference, it may here be stated that the 
substance of this chapter is in great part taken from Dr Reeves’s 


valuable Introduction to his edition of Adamnan’s Life. 
2 Bede, Hist. Eccles., 111. 25. 
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established various religious orders differing from 
each other in rule and practice. An ancient Life 
of St Kieran of Clonmacnois mentions eight of 
these, attributing them respectively to Patrick, 
Brandan, Kieran, Columba, Comgall, Adamnan, 
Bridget, and Lisrian.' There are grave reasons, 
however, against the authenticity of this enumer- 
ation. As far as Adamnan is concerned, instead 
of being the introducer of a new rule into his 
community, he was not even able to induce them 
to accept the reformed Paschal canon.2 The 
Burgundian Library in Brussels contains an MS. 
copy of the so-called Rule of St Columba.? <A 
single glance at its contents, however, is sufficient 
to show that this lucubration is merely an in- 
struction for the eremitical life, and by no means 
puts before us such a body of rules as would be 
required for the manifold life and labours of the 
community of Iona. It is remarkable, moreover, 
that the learned Franciscan Colgan, who lived 
before the dispersion of the Irish records, and had 
the best opportunity for discovering the ancient 
monastic rules, should have known nothing of this 
pretended Rule of St Columba. The only authen- 
tic documents of the sort which have come down 
to us are the Rule of St Columbanus and the 
Penitentials of Columbanus and Cummian.* Lucas 


1 Colgan, Trias Thaum., p. 471. 2 See post, p. 145. 

3 Printed by Dr Reeves in the Appendix to Colton’s Visitation of 
Derry (1850), and again by Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 508. 

4 “When these,” says Reeves, “are compared with the Benedic- 
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Holstenius has, it is true, published two Rules— 
one entitled Cujusdam Patris Regula ad Mon- 
achos, consisting of thirty-two chapters, and the 
other Cujusdam Patris Regula ad Virgines, of 
twenty-four chapters— which are attributed by 
Calmet to St Comgall, but by Holstenius him- 
self to St Columba. These are, however, pure 
conjectures, unsupported in the slightest degree 
either by external evidence or by the contents of 
the Rules in question. Nor can the Ordo Mon- 
asticus, printed by Holstenius, and ascribed by 
him to “ancient Scottish monks,” put forward 
any better claim to authenticity. Holstenius 
lived at a time when questions regarding the 
introduction of Christianity into Scotland and its 
first apostle were still enveloped in obscurity, 
which has been only partially dispelled by the 
researches of modern students. 

We are nevertheless by no means without in- 
formation regarding the life and discipline of the 
monks of Iona. Scattered through Adamnan’s 
Life are numerous notices, which, when carefully 
brought together, furnish an almost complete pic- 
ture of the cloister life; and some particulars of 
information are likewise afforded by the writings 
of Bede. 

The life of the community of Iona, like that 


tine Rule, in all its beauty of piety, eloquence, and method, it is to 
be wondered how a lesser light could shine beside it, and even the 
one meagre Irish Rule have been transmitted to us.”—Jntrod. to 
Adamnan, p. cill. 
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of all religious orders of the Catholic Church, 
had for its foundation the idea of the militia 
Christi — the warfare of Christ; and he who 
adopted it became thereby a soldier of the Lord, 
and the commilito of his religious brethren. The 
novice at his entrance professed his readiness to 
renounce the cares of the world, to offer himself 
to God’s service, and to become an athleta Christi, 
for the one end and object of the spread of the 
Gospel. The community bore the name of a 
college of monks, and consisted of a family or 
spiritual organisation, with the abbot at its 
heagdajan 

The abbot, called “father,” “holy father,’ or 
“holy elder,” and, when also the founder, 
“patron,” had his seat at the mother church— 
that is, at Iona, which was distinguished by 
the title of msula primana. His jurisdiction 
was not limited to his own monastery, but ex- 
tended equally over all the affliated churches 
in Scotland as well as Ireland, which he visited 
canonically at fixed times, and whose superiors . 
were appointed by him, and were bound to re- 
ceive and to carry out his orders. Being only 
a priest in ecclesiastical rank, he was styled 
emphatically abbas et presbyter, and could per- 
form, of course, only priestly functions. This, 
however, was merely a local observance, the 
highest development of the second order of 
saints, in which, as we have already seen, the 
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priestly order preponderated: it by no means 
implied any disregard of the episcopal office. In 
the monastery of Iona, as well as in other com- 
munities, there were always certain monks who 
had received episcopal consecration, and were 
accordingly competent to exercise the correspond- 
ing functions. The exercise of their episcopal 
authority, however, remained subject to the juris- 
diction of the abbot, on whose responsibility their 
acts were usually performed. Ranking above the 
abbot in ecclesiastical position, they were never- 
theless subordinate to him in all that regarded 
the government of the community.1 Columba 
himself, as Adamnan tells us, was scrupulous in 
his recognition of the episcopal precedence, and 


1 The following passage from the Bollandists (Acta SS. Octob. 
vill. 165), with reference to the great German abbey of Fulda, will 
be found interesting in this connection: ‘“ Presbyteriani obliti 
distinctionis inter potestatem ordinis et jurisdictionis, dum abbatem 
presbyterum vident primatem totius provinciee, cui et ipsi episcopi 
subduntur, continuo eliminatam potestatem ordinis episcopalis 
effinxere. Quasi vero, ut ratiocinationem exemplo illustremus, 
Fuldensis monachi ad medium usque seculum preeterlapsum, 
presbyterianismum sectati fuissent, habentes abbatem presbyterum, 
jurisdictionem quasi episcopalem in vastum territorium exercentem, 
qui unum ex subditis monachis habebat, episcopali charactere 
insignitum, ad ea que sunt pontificalis ordinis peragenda. Qui 
rerum status continuavit usque ad annum 1752, quo Benedictus 
XIV Fuldense territorium in episcopatum erexit bulla sua data 
III Nonas Octobris 1752. LErat igitur et Fuldz ordo, ut Bede 
verbis utamur, inusitatus ; de quo tamen dicere licet, exceptionem 
firmare regulam, nec quidquam decrescere dignitati et necessitati 
ordinis episcopalis, si, propter speciales rerum et temporum circum- 
stantias, extraordinaria via, alicui presbytero amplior queedam 
jurisdictionis potestas obtingat.” 
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gave place unhesitatingly to the bishop at the 
altar. Opportunities of showing such deference 
were not lacking, for Irish bishops were very 
frequent visitors to his monastery. The abbot 
was wont to assemble the brethren in the oratory, 
where he instructed them in the spiritual life: 
these conferences were sometimes held at mid- 
night.1 From him emanated the regulation of 
the order of the day, as well as of the celebration 
of festivals, dispensing of fasts, or improvements 
in discipline. His blessing was asked and _ ob- 
tained before leaving the monastery on a journey. 
The brethren saluted him by prostrating on the 


ground. To the abbot, moreover, belonged the 


administration of the temporalities. When at 
home he was always attended by one or other 
of the community; and on a journey he was 
accompanied by a party, termed wi sociales. 
The administration of baptism and _ preaching 
were functions usually performed by him in 
preference to other members of the community. 
As already mentioned, it was Columba who off- 
ciated at the solemn coronation of King Aidan 
of Dalriada, in Jona; and the function most prob- 
ably continued to be the exclusive privilege of 
his successors. The founder of the monastery 
named his own successor, one who had been his 


Celtic form alumnus. The subsequent abbots were elected 


of succes- 
sion. 


in conformity with the Irish usage, which gave 


1 Adamnan, Vita, i. 16. 
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to founders’ kin preference over all other candi- 
dates. Of the eleven immediate successors of 
Columba, Suibhne is the only one of uncertain 
pedigree, and there is but one (Connamail, the 
tenth abbot) descended from a different house. 
The same custom was rigidly adhered to until the 
year 716, when the ancient observance of EKaster 
and the Celtic tonsure were abandoned. ‘The 
result of this was a break in the old monastic 
tradition, and the consequent introduction of the 
free right of election to the abbacy. 

The community was termed mwntir, in Latin 
familia, and consisted of brothers, called by the 
abbot fratres, or sometimes fil. Their numbers, 
at first limited to twelve, were afterwards largely 
increased, and included both Britons and Saxons. 
The brethren of proved stability were known as 
seniors ; those still under instruction ‘as juniors or 
alumm ; while those who possessed special apti- 
tude for manual labour were called operaru 
fratres, or working brothers. Besides the com- 
munity, properly so called, there were generally 
in the monastery a certain number of penitents, 
sometimes called proselyti, and of guests. 

Thus constituted, the monastic family was 
regulated by the two great principles of obedience 
and brotherly love. The precept of St Colum- 
banus—‘“‘ At the first word of the senior it be- 
hoves all to rise and obey, because their obedience 
is thus paid to God, according to the saying of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, He who heareth you 
heareth me”—was observed not less strictly in 
Iona. Hence the readiness of the brethren to 
prepare, at the shortest notice, for long and diffi- 
cult journeys, to take on themselves the service 
of the monastery, to work in the open air in the 
most inclement weather, to sacrifice cherished 
customs; hence, too, the severe rebuke which 
followed any infringement of obedience. 

Private property was unknown; everything 
was held in common. “Be always naked ’—so 
ran Columba’s eremitical rule—‘‘in imitation of 
Christ, and according to the precepts: of the 


Gospel.” In harmony with this is the injunction 


of St Columbanus, “‘ Nakedness and contempt of 
wealth are the first perfection of monks.” 

The narrative of Adamnan leaves no room for 
doubt that St Columba held Christian matrimony 
in honour, and was ever ready and desirous to 
promote conjugal happiness. [or himself, how- 
ever, and his disciples, in conformity with the 
lofty ideal at which they aimed — nothing less, 
indeed, than the closest union with God — the 
principle he inculcated was that of St Colum- 
banus—“ Virgo corpore et virgo mente.”  Celi- 
bacy was therefore the constant rule in Iona, 
and anything like a hereditary succession in the 
abbacy was consequently excluded. If, among the 
secular clergy, we find instances here and there 
of so-called marriage-ties, they are not to be re- 
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garded as evidence of a permanent and recognised 
institution; on the contrary, such unions were, 
even then, considered unlawful both in Scotland 
and in Ireland, and were repudiated not only by 
regulars, but by the law of the universal Church.! 
There is nothing in the narrative of Adamnan 
which affords the slightest support to the theory 
of a married clergy; it merely records an abuse 
which met with the summary vengeance of 
heaven. 

Fraternal love and humility were the prin- 
ciples which governed the monks in their inter- 
course with one another. Whoever, for any 
transgression, received a rebuke from the abbot, 
had, in sign of penance, to prostrate on the 
eround until the blessing of his superior per- 
mitted him to rise. Hospitality, a striking 
feature in all ancient monasteries, was pre-emin- 
ently so in Iona, fostered as it was by the natural 
kindliness and generosity of the Celtic character ; 
and Adamnan relates numerous anecdotes which 
have reference to it. The. guest, after receiving 
from the abbot the kiss of peace, was conducted 
to the hospitium, where his needs were supplied ; 
and the community were so far affected by his 
presence, that the abbot, should it happen to be 
a fast-day,? gave permission, in honour of the 


1 Reeves, Jntrod. to Adamnan, p. cviii. (on i. 31). 
2 Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, loc. cit. 
3 That is, a conventwal fast-day: such a reason would not suffice 
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guest, for consolatio cibt. Abundant alms were 
dispensed by the abbot, where necessity claimed 
relief. In the same way as, up to the present 
day, the monasteries of Italy possessed admirable 
dispensaries, so the monks of St Columba were 
accustomed to furnish medical advice and assist- 
ance to the sick and suffering. 

A prominent feature of the cloister hfe of [ona 
was the solemn performance of divine service. 
The days were divided into working and holy days. 
On the former, the offices of the Church were 
carried out by the monastic community, strictly 
so called, while the lay brethren were employed 
in field-work. On Sundays and holy days all 
the inmates of the monastery were bound to be 
present. These days were distinguished by a 
solemn celebration of the holy mysteries, abstin- 
ence from manual work, and some addition to the 
ordinary fare. The office began on the eve of the 
feast, in the regular manner, by the celebration 
of vespers, called by Adamnan missa vespertin- . 
alts, or sometimes simply mssa.2 The central 
act of worship consisted in the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. The expressions employed by Adam- 
nan afford indisputable proof of the union of the 
Scottish and Irish Churches at this time with the 
Catholic Church in every part of the Christian 


for a dispensation from a fast of ecclesiastical obligation. Cf. the 
Rule of St Benedict, chap. 53.—TRANSLATOR. | 
1 Vita S. Columbe, ii. 24. 2 Tbid., ii, 5, iii. 3. 
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world. Were there more than one priest present, 
the consecration was performed by all in common, 
in token of their equal dignity: should a bishop, 
however, be among them, the privilege of offering 
the holy sacrifice was reserved exclusively to him, 
in deference to his more exalted rank.! The 
brethren approached the altar, and received the 
Holy Eucharist from the hands of the celebrant. 

The principal festival was Easter, on which 
the whole community received Holy Communion. 
Haster-time was a season of joy; and the seven 
weeks between Easter and Pentecost were known 
as the EKaster-days. With regard to the time for 
observing Easter, the monks of Jona clung tena- 
ciously to their ancient mode of reckoning, difter- 
ing thereby sometimes almost a month from the 
observance of the rest of Christendom. It was 
not until 716 that they submitted to the intro- 
duction of the calendar as amended by the Holy 
See. Next in order to Easter ranked the feast 
of Christmas, which was preceded by a fast of 


1 The custom of priests celebrating Mass, and consecrating the 
sacred species simultaneously with the bishop, is still observed in 
the Eastern Church ; and it is also of the highest antiquity in the 
West, as is evident from numerous decrees of councils and synods. 
Evagrius (i. 13) tells us that when the administrator of the diocese 
of Antioch came to visit St Simeon Stylites, ““ambo simul conven- 
erunt, et cum immaculatum corpus sacrificdssent, vivificam com- 
munionem sibi mutuo impertierunt.” So Amalarius, i. 12—‘“ Mos 
est Romane ecclesiz, ut in confectione immolationis Christi adsint 
presbyteri, et simul cum Pontifice verbis et manu conficiant.” Cf. 
Bona Rerum Liturgicarum, i. 18. The practice still survives in the rite 
of ordination of priests and consecration of bishops.—TRANSLATOR. 
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forty days. We are told of St Columba that he 
showed especial zeal in the observance of fasting.? 
Excepting between Easter and Pentecost, every 
Wednesday and Friday was a fast-day. Neither 
food nor drink was taken until after noon, pro- 
vided that consideration for guests did not demand 
an exception to the rule. During the forty days 
of Lent, the fast was not permitted to be broken 
until the evening. 

In addition to the Eucharistic worship, the 
other sacraments were also duly administered. 
The baptism of adult converts was preceded by 
proper instruction in faith and morals. Holy 


orders were conferred only by a bishop; but 


before the ordination of a priest, the abbot also 
laid his right hand on the head of the candidate, 
thereby signifying his concurrence in the act of 
ordination.2 The consecration of the Bishops 
Aidan, Finan, Colman, and Cellach in Iona proves 
the presence of at least one bishop in the monas- 
tery. If the consecration was canonically per- 
formed, three bishops must have assisted at it— 
not, however, all belonging to the monastery, but 
brought for the occasion from other Irish or Scot- 
tish houses. We know? that St Finan conse- 
crated Cedd with the assistance of two other 
bishops. Cases, however, occur in which a single 
prelate officiated. St Kentigern, for example, re- 


1 Adamnan, Pref. Secunda. 2 Adamnan, Vita, i. 29. 
3 Bed., Hist. Hecl., lib. iii. c. 22. 
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ceived consecration from one bishop only. Arch- 
bishops Lanfranc and St Anselm of Canterbury 
censured the practice as existing in Ireland in 
their time.? 

The ancient Scottish monasteries were places Penance. 

not only of prayer but also of Christian penance. 
A number of persons — not, strictly speaking, 
members of the community — were nevertheless 
received and permitted to wear the clerical habit.? 
These were penitents desirous of expiating their 
sins.» The work of penance was perfected by 
slow degrees. The brother who had been guilty 
of a transgression was required to acknowledge 
it in presence of the entire community, usually on 
his knees. On promising amendment, absolution 
was granted him by the abbot, who at the same 
time prescribed a suitable penance. ‘This often 
consisted in banishment to some subordinate 
house, where the delinquent might remain as 
much as ten years in the practice of works of 
mortification and penance. ‘The most severe 
punishment was perpetual banishment from the 
country. 

The monks of Iona wore the so-called tonsure Tne ton- 
of Simon Magus, in which the anterior part only ua 
of the head was shaved—.e., from ear to ear— 
as opposed to the Greek tonsure, in which the 


1 Anselm, Epist. 147, ad Muriardachum, Hibern. Reg. “Item 
dicitur, . . . ab uno episcopo episcopum sicut quemlibet presby- 
terum ordinari.” 

2 Adamnan, Vita, i. 40. 8 Toi, i: 29. 
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whole head, and to the Roman, in which merely 
the crown, was made bare. The introduction of 
the reformed Easter reckoning, in 716, was fol- 
lowed two years later by the adoption of the 
Roman tonsure. The advocates of this alleged 
the supposed connection of the Celtic form of 
tonsure with Simon Magus as a reason for its 
abolition; and we find from Adamnan’s reply to 
Ceolfrid, when the latter reproached him with 
wearing the ‘“ tonsure of Simon,” that he seems to 
have tacitly acquiesced in the charge. 

Burial of The burial of the dead was an important feature 
of the monastic life of Iona. The lively faith in 
the resurrection of the body, which illuminated 
the earthly pilgrimage of the monk, led him to 
attribute great importance to honourable sepul- 
ture. It was in the midst of his brethren that 
he desired to await the final awakening from his 
long sleep.2 The lifeless remains were wrapped 
in white linen,®? and laid out first in the cell, after- 
wards in the church, where were performed the 
funeral rites, consisting of prayers, chants, and 
the oblation of the holy sacrifice. The body was 
then borne in solemn procession to its last resting- 
place. 


Sign ofthe The manifold use of the sign of the holy cross 
holy cross. 

1 Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. v.c. 21. “Respondit : Scias pro certo quia 
etsi Simonis tonsuram ex consuetudine patria habeam, Simoniacam 
perfidiam tota mente detestor.” 

2 Adamnan, Veta, ii. 24. 

3 Ibid. “ Patroni venerabile corpus mundis involutum sindonibus.” 
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has yet to be mentioned. To the monk of Iona, 
as to Christians of every age, it was the signum 
salutare, the sign of salvation.’ Before he went 
forth to the work of his daily life, or made use of 
any tool, he made the sacred sign.* By it demons 
were put to flight, wild beasts were overcome, 
locked doors were burst open, and bodily infirmi- 
ties healed. The numerous incidents of the kind, 
narrated by Adamnan in his Life of St Columba, 
carry us back involuntarily to the three first 
Christian centuries, when the sign of the cross 
exercised so potent an influence over external 
nature and on the bodies of men. Hence, doubt- 
less, sprang that deep reverence for the cross 
among the monks of Iona, which led them to 
mark every remarkable event connected with the 
history of their institute by the erection of a cross.? 
At one time the island possessed not less than 
three hundred and sixty such crosses. Even the 
masts and yards of their ships were arranged in 
cruciform fashion. Food and drink, and the very 
tools used for the daily labour, were blessed with 
the holy sign, and thus set apart to the service of 
God. 

Besides prayer and manual labour, the monks 
had also to devote themselves at due times to 


1 Adamnan, Vita, ii. 15. “Sanctus... signum salutare manu 
elevata depinxit.” 

2 Ibid., ii. 30. “Hoc quod in manu habeo ferrum queso bene- 
dicas,” 


G2 1010.1 30, 11, 24) 
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reading and writing. The principal study was 
that of the Holy Scriptures,’ and, in particular, 
the Psalms of David, which had to be learnt by 
heart. Profane learning, however, was by no 
means neglected: on the contrary, the Greek 
and Latin languages were zealously cultivated. 
The Latin writings of Adamnan, as well as Cum- 
mian’s Epistle on Easter, afford ample testimony 
of their classical attainments. For public reading, 
they had, besides Adamnan’s Life of their founder, 
the biography of St Martin of Sulpicius Severus, 
and that of St Germanus by Constantine. Every 
monastery possessed its Scriptorium, where the 


manuscripts were written. These were chiefly 


liturgical books, for use in the divine office in the 
different churches of the Order. Numerous copies, 
too, were transcribed of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The manuscripts were usually devoid of ornament ; 
but the Books of Kells and Durrow, which, with 
their sumptuous illuminations, are still preserved, 
bear striking witness to the artistic skill of the 
Columban monks. St Columba’s immediate suc- 
cessor, St Baithene, who was a caligrapher of 
renown, executed with great accuracy a large 
number of transcriptions of the Gospel. In many 
cases the practice was adopted of writing Latin 
in Greek letters, as is exemplified in parts of the 
Book of Armagh. There is little doubt that in 


1 Adamnan, Vita, ii. 1. “ Vir venerandus . . . sapientiam sacre 
scripture addiscens.” 
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-Tona, as in other medieval monasteries, a book of 
annals was kept, in which were chronicled mem- 
orable events relating to the institution. 
The habit of the monks consisted of the cowl, The mon: 
or upper garment, and the tunic, worn underneath 
it. Both were made of wool, and of a white 
colour. In severe weather a warmer cloak, called 
the amphibalus, was worn over the tunic. During 
labour the brothers wore sandals, which were laid 
aside at meals. The cells were provided with 
beds (lectulz), furnished each with a straw mat- 
tress and pillow. 
In taking leave of the great foundation of St St Colum- 


Columba, it will not be out of place to record some capts o 


of those principles of the monastic life, as found in ee 
his Rule, which he was wont to inculcate on his 
disciples. ‘‘ A mind prepared for red martyrdom. 
A mind fortified and steadfast for white martyr- 
dom. Forgiveness from the heart to every one. 
Constant prayers for those who trouble thee. 
Follow almsgiving before all things. Take not of 
food till thou art hungry. The love of God with 
all thy heart and all thy strength. The love of 
thy neighbour as thyself. Abide in God’s testa- 
ments throughout all times. Thy measure of 
prayer shall be until thy tears come; or thy mea- 


179 


sure of work of labour until thy tears come. 


1 Adamnan, Vita, i. 29. “Colcius, tempus et horam in tabula 
describens.” 
2 Haddan and Stubbs, Cownerls, vol. ii. p. 11 
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Identity of The regulations of the cloister life of Iona, 
the Church 


offona especially the importance attached to the Epis- 

universal copate, and to holy Mass and the divine office, 
leave no room for doubt that St Columba and his 
spiritual children formed no isolated fragment of 
Christendom, but were united in life and in faith 
with the universal Catholic Church. The theory 
upheld down to our own days by Presbyterian his- 
torians, that the Reformation was built up on the 
primitive lines, and was in fact a revival of Chris- 
tianity uncorrupted by human frailty, was founded 
on a defective knowledge of the Columban Church. 
Subsequent researches have made it abundantly 
clear that the ancient Celtic Church, apart from 
some few differences in ceremonial matters, differed 
in no single point of importance from the universal 
Church. A short account of the ancient Celtic 
ritual, based upon the most recent investigations, 
will be given later.’ 


1 See vol. i. pp. 391-403. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ST COLUMBA’S SUCCESSORS IN IONA—-THE CONNEC- 
TION OF THE COLUMBAN CHURCH WITH NOR- 
THUMBRIA. 


In continuation of our sketch of the history of 
the monastery of Iona, we shall proceed to trace 
its development until the beginning of the eighth 
century, dwelling upon its relations with the 
church of Northumbria, and proceeding there- 
after to treat of the missionary labours of St 
Kentigern among the Britons of Strathclyde. 

The monastery of Iona, in which the great Prevent 
patriarch of the Scottish monks laboured and Iona. 
ended his days, was considered the mother house 
of the monasteries founded by Columba in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and all the rest owed it obedi- 
ence. ‘This monastery,’ observes Bede,! “for a 
long time held the pre-eminence over most of 
those of the northern Scots, and all those of the 
Picts, and had the direction of their people” — 
and he gives as a reason for this distinction the 

1 Hist lccles, Wied: 
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fact that Iona possessed the body of the founder.! 
Columba’s successors in office maintained this pre- 
eminency. “For,” says Bede, “‘ whatever kind of 
person he was himself, this we know of him for 
certain, that he left successors distinguished for 
their great charity, divine love, and strict atten- 
tion to the rules of discipline ; following, indeed, 
uncertain cycles in their computation of the 
great festival [of Easter], because, far away as 
they were out of the world, no one had supplied 
them with the synodal decrees relating to the 
Paschal observance; yet withal diligently ob- 
serving such works of piety and charity as they 
could find in the prophetic, evangelical, and 
apostolic writings.” 

ABBOT On Columba’s decease, his cousin Baithene, 

(607-600). according to the law (already mentioned) which 
prevailed in the Irish monasteries, was appointed 
Abbot of Iona. He was superior of the monas- 
tery of Maigh Lunge in Tiree, and descended 
from the northern Hy-Neills; and he had doubt- 
less been designated by St Columba himself as 
his successor. “It was from the men of Erin,” 
says the Martyrology of Donegal,* “that the 
Abbot of Hy was chosen, and he was most 
frequently chosen from the men of Cinel Conaill.” 
Baithene held his high office only for two years. 


1 Hist. Eccles., iii: 4. “In quibus omnibus idem monasterium 
insulanum, i quo ipse requiescit corpore, principatum teneret.” 
2 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. il. p. 149. 
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He died in 599, on the same day of the year as 
St Columba. 

His successor was Laisren, who had been Abbot 
of Durrow, in Ireland, during St Columba’s life. 
It was during his term of office that the cele- 
brated discussions relative to the keeping of 
Easter began in Britain. The mission to Gaul 
in 590 of Columbanus, who vehemently defended 
his national customs, and the despatch of Au- 
gustine to Britain by St Gregory, were the 
immediate occasion of those frequently renewed 
disputes which lasted for more than a century, 
and only ended with the adoption of the Roman 
reckoning by the monks of Iona, in 716. Laur- 
ence, who succeeded St Augustine in 604, “not 
only,” says Bede, “attended to the charge of the 
new Church that was gathered from the English 
people, but also regarded with pastoral solicitude 
the old natives of Britain, and likewise the people 
of the Scots who inhabit the island of Ireland 
adjacent to Britain. In conjunction with his 
fellow-bishops he addressed the following letter to 
the Irish hierarchy: “To our lords and most 
dear brethren the bishops or abbots throughout 
all Scotia, Laurentius, Mellitus, and Justus, 
bishops, the servants of the servants of God. 
When the Apostolic See, according to her practice 
in all the world, stationed us in these Western 
parts to preach to the pagan nations here, and so 

1 Hist. Ecctes., ii, 4. 
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it came to pass that we entered into this island 
which is called Britain, before we were acquainted 
with it, supposing that they walked in the ways 
of the universal Church, we felt a very high 
respect for the Britons as well as the Scots, from 
our regard for their sanctity of character; but 
when we came to know the Britons, we supposed 
the Scots must be superior to them. However, 
we have learned from Bishop Daganus coming 
into this island, and Abbot Columbanus coming 
into Gaul, that the Scots differ not at all from 
the Britons in their habits. For Bishop Daganus, 
when he came to us, would not take meat with 
us, no, not so much as in the same lodging where 
we were eating.” This letter shows something of 
the spirit which prevailed; but it was followed 
by no result. Each side clung tenaciously to its 
owh customs. 

Abbot Laisren died in 605, and was succeeded 
by Fergna, surnamed Brit, or the Briton, albeit 
he too was of St Columba’s family and descended 
from Conall Gulban. He had been educated in 
Iona, under the saintly founder. Adamnan, who 
calls him Virgnous (the Latin form of Fergna) 
speaks of him as ‘‘a youth of good disposition, 
and afterwards made by God superior of this 
church, in which I, though unworthy, now 


mY 
serve. 


His period of rule was marked by 


several important events. Tighernach records in 


1 Vita, iii. 20 (ad titulum). 
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the year 617 the martyrdom of Donnan of Ege, Martyrdom 
with his fifty-two companions.’ He is thus com- Donnan. 
memorated, on May 17, in the Calendar of 
Marianus Gorman: “ Donnan the Great with his 
monks: fifty-two were his congregation. There 
came pirates of the sea to the island in which 
they were, and slew them all. Eig is the name 
of that island.” Ege is the most easterly of a 
eroup of islands lying between Ardnamurchan 
Point and the Isle of Skye. It was at this time 
under the rule of a pagan queen, to whom the 
young Christian colony of Egg was doubtless 
obnoxious, and who therefore employed pirates to 
set fire to their wooden church, and to murder 
the monks while engaged in the holy sacrifice. 
Angus the Culdee tells the tale of their martyr- 
dom. The queen was told that Donnan and his 
companions had taken up their abode in a place 
where her sheep were kept. ‘“‘‘ Let them all be 
killed,’ said she. ‘That would not be a religious 
act, said her people. But they were murder- 
ously assailed. At this time the clerics were at 
mass. ‘Let us have respite till mass is ended,’ 
said Donnan. ‘Thou shalt have it, said they. 
And when it was over, they were slain every one 
of them.” The Irish Annals record in the year 
616 the death of Tolorggain, or Talarican, whom 
the Scottish Calendars associate with the church 


1 Skene, Chronicles, p. 69. ‘“Combustio Donnain Ega xv. Kalen- 
das Maii cum clericis martiribus.” 
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of Fordyce, on the southern shore of the Moray 
Pari be 

The most important event, however, of this 
period was the arrival of certain noble Angles at 
Iona in the year 617; for it was the occasion of 
the extension of the Columban Church to the 
kingdom of Northumbria. LEthelfrid, the pagan 
king of Bernicia, who had defeated the Scottish 
king Aidan in the great battle of Dawston in 606, 
was in his turn defeated in 617 by Edwin, King of 
Deira, and Bernicia and Deira were united into 
one kingdom. Ethelfrid’s sons, Ainfrid, Osay, and 
Oswald, together with the flower of the nobility, 
fled before the conqueror, and took refuge among 
the Picts or Scots, where they lived in exile 
during the reign of Edwin, and, Bede tells us, 
‘“‘ were there catechised according to the doctrine 
of the Scots, and regenerated by the grace of 
baptism.”? Prominent among them was Oswald, 
the second son of Ethelfrid. There is no doubt 
that by the “refuge among the Scots” Bede 
alludes to Iona. Oswald remained there until 
633, including therefore the whole term of office 
of Fergna, who died in 623, and ten years of his 
SUCCESSOr S. 

Segine, son of Fiachna and nephew of Laisren, 
the third abbot, held office from 623 to 652. 
Under him the Columban Church became highly 
flourishing. King Edwin, after his conquest of 

1 Forbes’s Kalendars, p. 449. 2 Bede, Hist. Hccles., iii. 1. 
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Kthelfrid, had been converted to Christianity. Conversion 

His wife, the daughter of the Christian king of Bait on 

Kent, had been accompanied to York by Paulinus, 

recently consecrated bishop by Archbishop Justus 

of Canterbury. Paulinus baptised Edwin on Easter 

Sunday 627, at York, in the wooden church which 

he had built when a catechumen. Here Edwin 

erected an episcopal see for his instructor Paul- 

inus.t The inhabitants of Deira and Bernicia, 

now united under one sceptre, followed the ex- 

ample of their monarch. Pope Honorius I. (625- 

638) received with joy the tidings of the con- 

version of the kingdom of Northumbria, wrote to 

the king a letter of congratulation, exhorting him 

and his people to perseverance, and sent the 

palium to Paulinus. But when the apostolic 

brief reached York, Edwin had been totally de- Death ot 
, Edwin and 

feated and slain by the united armies of the pagan penton 

princes Penda of Mercia and Cadwalla of Wales 

at the battle of Hathfield in 633. Paulinus was 

forced to fly, and Christianity in Northumbria 

was trodden down under the iron heel of the con- 

queror. A brighter future, however, was about 

to dawn on the land. Oswald, who, in conse- Oswald. 

quence of the assassination of his elder brother 

Ainfrid by Cadwalla, now claimed the Northum- 

brian throne, collected a force, and recovered his 

kingdom by a victory over Cadwalla at the battle 


1 Bede, Hist. Hccles., ii. 14. “In qua etiam civitate ipse doctori 
atque antisti suo Paulino sedem episcopatus donavit.” 
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of Hefenveld, near Hexham, in 634. The first 
object of the pious monarch was the restoration 


of the Christian religion in Northumbria. With 


this aim it was natural that he should place him- 
self in communication with the Scots, from whom 
he had himself received the hght of faith. From 
them he asked for a bishop, and received one in 
the person of Aidan—‘‘a man,” says Bede, “ of 
singular meekness, piety, and moderation.” ! We 
are told that the Scots first sent to Oswald a 
missionary of more austere character, who, how- 
ever, far from meeting with success in his labours, 
incurred the dislike of the Angles, and was forced 
to return home. A great council was then held, 
in which Aidan rose and addressed him thus: “ I 
am of opinion, brother, that you were more severe 
to your unlearned hearers than you ought to have 
been, and did not at first, conformably to the 
apostolic discipline, give them the milk of more 
gentle doctrine, till, being by degrees nourished 
with the Word of God, they should be capable of 
greater perfection, and able to practise God’s sub- 
limer precepts.”? At these prudent words all 
eyes were turned on the orator, who seemed to 
them to be himself the most fitted to succeed in 
the difficult task. Aidan was, according to Bede, 
a monk of Iona, “whose monastery,” he adds, | 
‘for a long time held the pre-eminence over 
almost all those of the northern Scots and all 
1 USE HCClea 5 i517 a Tord 111.5: 
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those of the Picts.” The Abbot of Iona at this 
time was, as we have said, Segine, under whom 
was held the council relating to the missionary 
revival in Northumbria. He had probably, on 
the failure of the first missionaries, gone thither 
personally in order to inform himself as to the 
country ; for Adamnan mentions a conversation 
which took place, according to him, between King 
Oswald and Abbot Segine after the battle of 
Hefenveld.! 

The first Scottish apostles to Northumbria had 
been simple priests: the head of the new mission 
was to receive episcopal orders. Whether one 
bishop or three officiated at his consecration 
cannot now be ascertained;? but, as we know, 
bishops were not wanting in the Columban mon- 
asteries. We are expressly told that the Abbots 
of Lismore and Kingarth held episcopal rank, 
besides which the co-operation of bishops from 
Ireland could be obtained for the consecration. 
The distance of Northumbria from Scotland, as 
well as the due advancement of the Church in- 
that remote country, would render it necessary 
for the head of the new mission to receive epis- 
copal orders. In other respects, however, the 
monastic character of the Scottish Church was 

1 Adamnan, Vita, i. 1. 

2 Dr Skene goes too far in asserting that, “by the custom of the 
Scottish Church, only one bishop was necessary for the consecration 


of another” (Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 157). There is no proof that 
any such custom was generally sanctioned or legalised. 
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prominent in its Northumbrian offshoot. The 
new bishop did not establish himself at York, 
where Edwin had fixed the episcopal see, but in 
the island of Lindisfarne, on the coast of North- 
umbria, which thus became, as Bede observes, at 
the same time the seat of a bishop and the resid- 
ence of an abbot and his monks. ‘“ Yea,” he adds, 
“all whom it contains are monks; for Aidan, who 
was the first bishop of the place, was a monk, and 
was always wont to lead a monastic life, with all 
his people. Hence, after him, all the bishops of 
that place until this day exercise the episcopal 
functions in such sort, that, while the abbot, who 
is chosen by the bishop with the consent of the 
brethren, governs the monastery, all the priests, 
deacons, chanters, readers, and other ecclesiastical 
orders, with the bishop himself, observe in all 


things the monastic rule.” ? 


Bede proceeds to 
draw a glowing picture of the zeal with which the 
Scottish missionaries who came daily into Britain 
preached the Word of God, and, if in priestly - 
orders, administered the Sacraments. He speaks 
further of churches being built, and lauds espe- 
cially the generosity of King Oswald in granting 
lands for this purpose. 

The episcopate of Aidan in Northumbria forms 
one of the most beautiful chapters in English 
and Scottish ecclesiastical history; and on ac- 
count of the close relations which he ever main- 


1 Bede, Vita S. Cuthberti, c. 16. 
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tained with his northern home, it must be briefly 
touched upon. ‘No sacred spot in Britain,” 
says Bright,’ “is worthier of a reverential visit 
than this Holy Island of Aidan and his succes- 
sors "—an opinion expressed in pregnant words 
by the learned Alcuin a thousand years before.” 
Lying off the Northumberland coast, between the Lindis- 
frontier town of Berwick and the ancient feudal 
fortress of Bamborough, and connected with the 
mainland only at low water, Lindisfarne, both in 
its exterior formation and its climatic conditions, 
resembles in a remarkable degree the mother 
island of Iona. Both islands, once the seats of 
holy monks and bishops, the work of whose lives 
was labour, prayer, and learning, the spread of 
the Gospel, and the civilisation of nations, now 
bear alike the stamp of desolation and melancholy. 
From Lindisfarne Aidan ruled his widely scattered 
diocese, which extended from the Humber to the 
Firth of Forth. He was inspired, Bede tells us, 
with a passionate love of virtue, but at the same 
time full of a surpassing mildness and gentleness. 
His generosity in alms-giving was boundless. His 
only drink was water or milk, and his monks 
shared his abstemiousness. It was not until a 
hundred years later, when Ceolwulf, King of 
Northumbria, came to Lindisfarne, and laid down 
his crown at the tomb of the saint, that permission 


1 Karly Engl. Ch. History, p. 137. 
2 Epist. 12. “ Locus cunctis in Britannia venerabilior.” 
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was given to taste wine or beer. Aidan estab- 
lished the custom of fasting until three o’clock 
on Wednesday and Friday. One of his favourite 
occupations was the study of Holy Scripture. He 
founded numerous churches, to serve which he 
brought over priests from Ireland ; but he fostered 
vocations also among the youth of the country, 
and twelve young men of noble birth were in- 
structed and educated for the priesthood under 
his direction at Lindisfarne. As he was at first 
unacquainted with the Anglo-Saxon tongue, King 
Oswald accompanied him on his missionary jour- 
neys, and acted as his interpreter. Oswald’s 
younger brother and successor, Oswy, King of 
Bernicia, was no less well-disposed. Little 
wonder, then, that Aidan’s glowing zeal should 
have won the victory for Christianity in North- 
umbria. Bede lays special stress on the fact that 
the holy bishop gained the love and veneration 
even of those who differed from him as to the 
celebration of Easter. ‘‘ His keeping the Pasch 
out of its time,” writes Bede, “I do not approve 
nor commend ; but this I do approve of, that what 
he kept in thought, reverenced, and preached in 
the celebration of his paschal festival, was just 
what we ourselves do—that is, the redemption 
of mankind through the passion, resurrection, and 
ascension into heaven of Jesus Christ, the media- 
tor between God and man.” ? 


* Simeon Dunelm., Historie Recapitulatio, p. 67. 
2 Hist. Eccles., iti. 17. 
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Among Aidan’s chief foundations were the two 
great monasteries of Melrose and Coldingham. 
The former of these (sometimes called Old Mel- 
rose, to distinguish it from the later Cistercian 
abbey of the same name) was situated about two 
miles west of the present town of Melrose, not 
far from the point where the river Leader flows 
into the Tweed. Its first abbot was Eata, one of 
Aidan’s most beloved disciples. For two hundred 
years this monastery was a centre of Christian 
life and learning, until destroyed by an invasion 
of the Scots in the year 839. Coldingham, the 
second famous foundation of Aidan, called by 
Bede Urbs Coludi, was built upon a rock over- 
hanging the sea. It was a so-called double mon- 
astery, containing two distinct communities of 
men and women. It was long governed by St 
Ebba, the first abbess, to whom the Irish monk 
Adamnan foretold that the monastery would after 
her death be destroyed by fire. The prophecy 
was duly fulfilled; and Bede adds, “as all who 
knew the case could well perceive, by a heavy 
vengeance from heaven.” ! On the 31st of August 
651, after a life full of labour and merit, the holy 
Bishop Aidan breathed his last in a little church 
near the royal residence at Bamborough. The 
spot on which he died, and where stands a chapel 
bearing his name, is still pointed out. His mortal 
remains were taken to Lindisfarne, and tempo- 


1 Hist. Eccles. iv. 25. The monastery had become relaxed in dis- 
cipline after the death of St Ebba.—TRaAns.LaTor. 
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rarily deposited there, until they found a per- 
manent resting-place beside the altar of the noble 
church erected on the island a little later. 

The year 634, in which the Columban Church 
was transplanted by St Aidan to Northumbria, 
is memorable also for the adoption of the Roman 
tonsure and Easter reckoning by the southern 
Picts in Ireland. Segine, Abbot of Iona, received 
news of this in a letter from Cummian, one of the 
most learned ecclesiastics of the time, who appears 
to have been abbot of the great monastery of 
Durrow, founded by St Columba. In this im- 
portant document,’ of which we give a summary, 
Cummian begins by speaking of the aversion which 
he had felt towards the Roman rite on its first 
appearance in Ireland. For a whole year he had 
retired into the sanctuary of God—that is, the 
Holy Scriptures—and given to the subject his 
most anxious consideration. He had also devoted 
much study to historical works, and such cycles 
as he was able to meet with. This investigation, 
he added, had induced him to adopt the Roman 
mode of reckoning. When a year had elapsed, 
he had applied to the successors of the fathers of 
his Church, of Ailbe, Kieran, and Brendan, and 
asked their opinion of the excommunication which 
had been pronounced against them by the Holy 
See. These having assembled in council on the 


1 Migne, Ixxxvii. 969. Epistola Cummiani Hiberni ad Segienwm 
Huensem abbatem, de controversia paschali. 
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plain of Lene, where the monastery of Durrow 
was situated, announced as the result of their 
deliberations that they ought to adopt the prac- 
tice followed by the successors of the Apostles ; 
and he was consequently enjoined to act accord- 
ingly. Fresh opposition, however, having sprung 
up, certain “wise and humble” men had been 
deputed to proceed to Rome, where they lived 
for three years in one house with a Greek, a 
Hebrew, a Scythian, and an Egyptian. All these 
celebrated Easter together in St Peter’s Church, 
the Scotch alone differing by a whole month from 
the observance of the Apostolic See. A number 
of testimonies from the Fathers followed, relative 
to the duty of subjection to the Holy Roman 
Church; and the letter concluded with the as- 
surance that the author had written not to attack 
others, but to defend himself, praying them at the 
same time no longer to shut their hearts to the 
truth. As Easter in the year 631 would have 
fallen, according to the Irish computation, on 
April 21st, and according to the Roman on March 
24th, the council above-mentioned must have been 
held in 630, the return of the deputies would have 
been in 632, and Cummian’s letter have been 
written in the following year. 

In the same connection Pope Honorius ad- 
dressed a letter to the nation of the Scots, in 
which, according to Bede,! “he earnestly exhorted 


1 Hist. Eceles., i. 19. 
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them not to esteem their small number, placed 
in the utmost borders of the earth, wiser than 
all the ancient and modern Churches of Christ 
throughout the world, and not to celebrate a 
different Easter, contrary to the paschal calcula- 
tion and the synodical decrees of all the bishops 
upon ‘earth.” » This: letter bore fruit.’ “* Vor, 
Bede goes on,! “the Scots who dwelt in the 
southern districts of Ireland, by the admonition 
' of the Bishop of the Apostolic See, learned to ob- 
serve Easter according to the canonical custom.” 
The northern Scots of Ireland, however. continued 
to retain their national customs. The distinction 
here drawn by Bede between the northern and 
southern provinces of Scots in Ireland is founded 
on the ancient traditional division of the island 
into two parts, Seth Mogha and Seth Cuina. To 
the southern district belonged Munster and part 
of Leinster, while the northern division contained 
the rest of Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught. Dur- 
row, although founded by St Columba, belonged 
to the southern province, and appears to have 
severed its connection with Iona and conformed 
to the Roman use.? 

Some years later a letter on the Haster ques- 
tion was despatched by the Irish Church to Pope 
Severius, who, however, died without replying 
to it. An answer was sent by his successor, 


Liblist. Lccles,, ili. 2. 
2 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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John IV. (640-642), exhorting them, among other 
matters, to the extirpation of the Pelagian heresy, 
which had been gaining ground among them. 
Bede gives us the opening of the letter which 
was addressed by the Pope elect, before his con- 
secration, together with other dignities of the 
Roman Church, to the bishops, priests, doctors, 
and abbots of the Scottish Church.t Among 
these last appears the name of Segine, Abbot of 
Iona, which monastery was evidently ranked by 
the Pope as forming a part of the Irish Church. 

In the year 635, Tighernach mentions the 
foundation of a church by Abbot Segine in the 
little island of Rathlin, off the north coast of 
Ireland ; and in the same year occurred the death 
of EKochaidh, Abbot of Lismore.? 

Northumbria was for the next few years the Death of 
scene of various political revolutions, in the course aA 
of which the virtuous king Oswald was defeated 
and slain by his mortal enemy, Penda the pagan, 
Kine of Mercia, at the battle of Maserfeld, in 
Shropshire, on the 5th of August 642. Taken from 
his people in the flower of his age, after a reign of 
hardly nine years, Oswald carried to the tomb 
the reputation of one of the noblest monarchs and 
greatest benefactors of his kingdom, as of the 
Christian Church at large. He was succeeded on 


1 Bede, Hist. Eecles., 11. 19. “Sarano ceeterisque doctoribus seu 
abbatibus Scottis Hilarus archipresbyter et servans locum sanctee 
Sedis apostolic, Johannes diaconus et in Dei nomine electus.” 

2 Skene, Chronicles, p. 70. 
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the throne by his brother Oswy, who reigned 
from 642 to 670. The first twelve years of his 
reign were occupied in constant wars with the 
ferocious Penda,’ who attacked Oswy’s capital 
city, Bamborough in Bernicia, and laid it in 
flames. It would have been totally consumed 
had not Aidan, who perceived the conflagration 
from Lindisfarne, obtained by his prayers a 
change of wind, which drove back the flames 
upon the assailants and compelled them to retire. 
On the 15th of November 654, a battle was 
fought between the two princes, in which Penda 
was slain. Bede scarcely estimates highly enough 
the value of this victory, by which Oswy not 
only delivered his people from the danger of con- 
stant irruptions from Mercia, but also obtained for 
the latter country the incalculable blessing of 
Christianity.2— King Oswy also extended the 
bounds of his own kingdom. In the south he 
ruled Mercia for three years; in the north he 
overcame not only the Britons, but also the Picts 
and Scots. The dominion of the Angles over the 
Britons of Alclyde, the Scots of Dalriada, and 
the southern Picts, lasted for almost thirty years. 
The union of the southern Picts with Northumbria 
appears to have been brought about by some tie 
of kindred between the two royal houses; for at 
the time when Oswy overthrew the Britons and 
Scots, a prince of the royal family of Northumbria 
1 Skene, Celtie Scotland, vol. i. p. 253. 7 Bede, Hest. Hecles., ili. 24. 
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was reigning over the southern Picts. Tigher- 
nach calls him Talorcan, and records his death in 
657. “It is probable,” remarks Skene,' “that 
Oswy claimed the submission of the southern 
Picts to himself as the cousin and heir to King 
Talorcan, and enforced his claim by force of arms.” 
How far his dominion extended cannot now be 
decided with any certainty; but it probably in- 
cluded, at least nominally, the whole territory of 
the southern Picts, and embraced, at any rate, 
what Bede calls the province of the Picts imme- 
diately north of the Firth of Forth. 

Oswy died in 670, and was succeeded by his kefria. 
son Kefrid, who reigned for fifteen years over the 
whole of Northumbria, including both Bernicia 
and Deira. This restless and warlike monarch, 
who in 672 took up arms against the revolted 
Picts, was in conflict with Bishop Wilfrid in 678, 
and six years later devastated a great part 
of Ireland with his army, was finally in the 
year 685 defeated and slain at the battle of Batti of 
Dunnichen, in the country of the southern Picts, Desline of 
which he had penetrated in order to their subju- dom of 
gation. This battle was of great political im- ria. 
portance ; for “from that time,” says Bede,” “the 
hopes and strength of the Anglic kingdom began 
to fluctuate and to retrograde, for the Picts re- 
covered the territory belonging to them which 
the Angles had held, and the Scots who were in 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. 1. p. 257. 2 Hist. Eccles., iv. 26. 
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Britain, and a certain part of the Britons, regained 
their liberty, which they have now enjoyed for 
about forty-six years.” The inhabitants of the 
little kingdom of Scottish Dalriada and the 
Britons of Alclyde ceased to be tributary to the 
Angles ; while the Picts whose territory had been 
formally incorporated into Northumbria, now re- 
gained their full political imdependence. The 
British provinces of Alclyde which became inde- 
pendent of the Angles, were the modern counties 
of Dumbarton, Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, and Dum- 
fries, with the fortress of Dumbarton. The part 
over which the Northumbrian Angles continued 
to hold sway included the district of Galloway, 
with its Pictish population and its capital Whit- 
hern, and the territory lying between Galloway 
and the river Derwent, together with Carlisle. 
The political subjection of this district to Nor- 
thumbria was necessarily accompanied by spiritual 
dependence also, which made itself felt to the 
close of ‘the middle ages, and found expression ‘in 
the claim of the Archbishop of York to jurisdic- 
tion over the Scottish episcopate.} 

Under Abbot Segine of Iona, another monk 
from the same renowned monastery, in the person 
of the saintly Finan, succeeded in 651 to the 
episcopal see of Lindisfarne. The community 


 intrusted to him? this important office in con- 


1 See post, Chapter viii. 
2 Bede, Hist. Hecles., iii. 25. “ A Scottis ordinatus et missus.” 
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sideration of his piety and zeal. Finan was to 
complete in Northumbria what Aidan had begun. 
He erected a new church in Lindisfarne, not in- 
deed of stone, for which skilled masons were 
wanting, but of oak, with an outer covering of 
reeds. He induced King Oswy to atone for the 
murder of Oswin, King of Deira, whom he had put 
to death on August 20, 651, by building churches 
and performing other works of piety. Oswin’s 
remains were solemnly deposited in a chapel 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and built on 
a lofty granite cliff near where the Tyne, the 
boundary between Deira and Bernicia, flows into 
the German Ocean. Up to the Reformation this 
church was one of the most frequented places of 
pugrimage in England. ‘The ruins of seven great 
arches still rise against the sky, and proclaim to 
the traveller, and still more to the sailor, the 
glory and the decay of the ancient faith. The 
pious Eanfleda, Oswy’s wife, founded after his 
death, under the guidance of St Finan, an im- 
portant monastery on the spot where Oswin had 
perished ; and Trumhere, of the royal house of 
Northumbria, but educated and ordained in Ive- 
land, was appointed its superior. Finan’s most 
remarkable foundation was the great monastery 
of Streaneshalch, better known by its Danish 
name of Whitby. In thanksgiving to God for his 
great victory over Penda, he made over to the 
Abbess Hilda ten hides of land, situated on a 
VO 1. I 
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precipitous headland on the coast of Yorkshire. 
Here at Streaneshalch—that is, the bay of the 
lighthouse—she erected the great convent which 
was to be not only a guide to mariners, but was 
to serve for centuries as a pharos of spiritual and 
religious life for the whole country. In place of 
the first monastery there arose in Norman times a 
new structure, whose ruins still speak to travellers 
of its departed grandeur. So strict was the re- 
ligious observance of the nuns of Whitby, “ that,” 
says Cardinal Moran,' ‘it became a proverb 
among the Northumbrians that the image of the 
primitive Church, where all things were common 
among the Christians, was to be seen realised 
there.” Finan ended his laborious life in 660,? 
after a nine years episcopate, and was buried in 
his church of Lindisfarne. In the Aberdeen 
Breviary ® he is styled “a man of venerable life, 
a bishop of great sanctity, an eloquent teacher of 
unbelieving races, remarkable for his training in 
virtue and his liberal education. While he sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in every manner of 
knowledge, as well as in circumspection and pru- 
dence, he chiefly devoted himself to good works, 
and presented in his life a most apt example of 
virtue.” 

The next successor but one in the abbacy of 


1 Trish Saints, p. 249. 
2 Tighernach, ann. 660. “ Obitus Finain mac Rimeda episcopi.” 
3 Pars Hyemalis, fol. lvi (mens. Februar). 
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Iona to Segine, who died in 653,1 was Cummene 
who held the office from 657 to 669. This period 
was signalised by a number of important events, 
which directly or indirectly had great imfluence 
in the development of the Scottish Church. As 
already mentioned, Oswy extended his rule to the 
southern Picts, the Britons of Strathclyde, and 
the Scots of Dalriada. On Finan’s death another 
monk from Iona succeeded to the see of Lindis- 
farne. This was Colman, who attended the dis- 
putation at Whitby as defender of his national 
customs. In the same year in which Finan died 
is recorded also the death of Daniel, Bishop of 
Kingarth. Bede says of Finan that he was “ or- 
dained and sent by the Scots,” but of Colman, 
that he was sent out of Scotia, or Ireland ;? and 
this, as Dr Skene well observes,? makes it highly 
probable that the bishops of Kingarth were called 
in to Iona to consecrate these Northumbrian mis- 
sionaries ; but Bishop Daniel having died, and his 
successor not yet being appointed, Colman had 
to betake himself to Ireland in order to obtain 
consecration. 


The most important event by far during Abbot The Synod 


of Whitb 


Cummene’s tenure of office was the Conference of 
Whitby, which was to have such momentous results 


1 Segine’s immediate successor was Suibhne, of whom we know 
nothing but his father’s name, which was Cuirtri—TRaANSLATOR. 

2 Hist. Eccles., ii. 25. “Colmannus cum in episcopatum suc- 
cederet, et ipse missus a Scottis.” 

3 Celtte Scotland, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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for the Columban Church in Northumbria. Its 
immediate cause was the dispute that had been 
raised between the Scottish monks and certain 
priests who had come into Northumbria from Gaul 
or Italy. Hence there sprang up an antagonism 
which was embittered by some of the native 
clergy conforming to the Roman use. Conspicu- 
ous among these was Ronan, a priest, according 
to Mabillon,’ of Irish family, but who had spent 
a long period in the monasteries of Gaul. The 
discussions which he held with Finan only con- 
firmed the latter in his adherence to his national 
customs. Under Colman, the successor of Finan, 
the controversy broke out with renewed vehe- 
mence. (Queen EKanfleda, with her Kentish chap- 
lain, Romanus, whom she had brought with her 
from her southern home, observed the Roman 
Easter, while the king followed the Scottish reck- 
oning, in opposition to his son Alchfrid, who had 
been instructed in Christianity by the Abbot 
Wilfrid.? The latter had received his early train- 
ing at Lindisfarne, but had afterwards repaired to 
Rome, where he devoted several years to the study 
of Holy Scripture, the Benedictine Rule, canon 
law, and the question of paschal reckoning. He 
also received the Roman tonsure. On his journey 
home Wilfrid spent three years with his friend 
Delphinus, Archbishop of Lyons, and then returned 


1 Annal. Ord. S. Benedicti, tom. i. p. 474. 
2 Montalembert, vol. iv. p. 140. 
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to England. The king bestowed on him the Abbey 
of Hrypon (Ripon), where he displayed an energy 
so unbounded and so abundantly blessed, that he 
was reverenced far and wide as an oracle.! Agilbert, 
Bishop of the West Saxons, who was united by 
close friendship both with Prince Alchfrid and 
Wilfrid, proposed the holding of a synod for the 
settlement of the Easter controversy and other 
ecclesiastical questions. It was accordingly held 
in 664, in the monastery of Whitby. King Oswy 
and his son Alchfrid were both present. On the 
Roman side appeared Bishops Agilbert and Tuda, 
with Wilfrid, Agatho, James,? and Romanus. On 
the Scottish side were Bishop Colman with his 
ecclesiastics from Ireland, Bishop Cedd of Essex, 
who had been educated and ordained in Ireland, 
and who acted as interpreter, and Abbot Eata with 
Abbess Hilda and her followers. It was remarkable 
that all the theologians present had received the 
ereater part if not the whole of their training in 
the Irish or Scottish schools. Colman and Wilfrid 
were called upon by the king to lead the discus- 
sion, which is given at length by Bede.*? It was 
conducted chiefly by the young and ardent Wil- 
frid, and turned upon the question of the paschal 


1 “Omnis populus, nobiles et ignobiles, eum habebant quasi pro- 
phetam Dei.” —LZddius. 

2 James was the last surviving witness of the first conversion of 
Northumbria under Edwin. He had remained there after the flight 
of Paulinus.—TRANSLATOR. 

3 Hist. Hecles., iii. 25. 
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computation, on the bearing of which a few obser- 
vations will suflice. 

Two questions are included in the controversy: 
first, What cycle of years must elapse before the 
Easter full moon would fall again on the same 
day? and secondly, On what day of the paschal 
moon Easter was to be celebrated—or, more pre- 
cisely, When the fourteenth day of the paschal — 
moon falls on a Sunday, is Easter to be kept on 
that day? For the paschal computation, the 
Roman Church followed, up to the sixth century, 
the cycle of eighty-four years. St Patrick, when 
sent to Ireland by Pope St Celestine I. (422-482), 
introduced this use into his native country, where 
it still prevailed in the seventh century. The 
adoption of this cycle was meanwhile the source of 
various inaccuracies and variations between East 
and West, on account of which the introduction of 
a reformed cycle was proposed in Rome. The first 
alteration took place in 444, in which year Easter 
fell, according to the eighty-four years’ cycle, on 
March 26th, while the more accurate Alexandrine 
reckoning adopted in the East fixed it for April 
23d. Leo the Great was not yet inclined to pro- 
pose a permanent change, but conformed to the 
Alexandrine computation for the current year. A 
similar step was taken in the year 455. Pope 
Hilary (461-468), the successor of Leo, had, whilst 
Archdeacon of Rome, directed Victor of Aquitaine 
to harmonise the Roman and Alexandrine calcu- 
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lations. But even his mode of reckoning, which 
accurately marked the new moons, did not alto- 
gether extinguish the differences between the two 
Churches. Pope Hilary appears to have adopted 
in 465, at the close of the eighty-four years’ cycle, 
the reformed computation of Victor, which was 
followed by the Roman Church until 567. In this 
year Dionysius the Less drew up, on the basis of 
the nineteen years’ cycle, a paschal table which 
put an end to all discrepancies, and established 
one and the same system of reckoning for Hast 
and West alike. Rome and the whole of Italy 
adopted this calculation, while Gaul retained the 
canon of Victor, and Britain still adhered to the 
cycle of eighty-four years, somewhat improved by 
Sulpicius Severus.’ 

The Celtic computation, in the second place, 
included the fourteenth day of the paschal moon 
itself, if it happened to be Sunday, among the days 
on which Easter might be celebrated. The Celts 
differed essentially from the so-called Quarto- 
decumans, who attached more importance to the 
day of the month than to that of the week, and 
consequently did not keep Easter exclusively on 
Sunday. The practice of the Celts was derived 
from the paschal table of Anatolius, Bishop of 
Laodicea in Syria, who had in the year 277 drawn 
up a new canon on the basis of the nineteen years’ 


1 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. 1. p. 330. Vid. also Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (9th edition), Art. Laster. 
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cycle, in which the 19th March was considered 
as the vernal equinox. The Irish and British 
Churches had adopted this canon in a corrupted 
form. The practice in question had been, how- 
ever, if not expressly, at least by implication, con- 
demned, in their decree on the keeping of Easter, 
by the First Gicumenical Council of Nice.? 

With these preliminary remarks, we return to 
the Synod of Whitby. St Colman brought for- 
ward his case with self-command and dignity, 
and without the least exaggeration. ‘“ My usage 
is that which my predecessors followed, and all 
our fathers have done the same. They were men 
of God, and we are taught that their customs 
were handed down from St John. In reverence 
for these holy men, I can and I will consent to 
no change. Our venerable tradition is that the 
fourteenth moon, if it fall on Sunday, is to be 
kept as Easter-day. Let the other side now 
give the grounds of their observance.” Bishop 


 Agilbert’ being unable, from his imperfect know- 


ledge of English, to comply with King Oswy’s 
request to enter the discussion, Abbot Wilfrid 
bec. y iis Vy.erkeep Easter,” he said, “as we have 


1 As a matter of fact, there is no decision on the subject among the 
canons of the Council, which perhaps did not wish to go so far as to 
anathematise a practice which had been handed down from apostolic 
times in several orthodox Churches. All that was done (as we know 
from the encyclical letter of the Council, and the circular of the 
Emperor Constantine) was to decree that Easter should always be 
celebrated on a Sunday. Vzd. Socrates, Hist. Hccles., i. 9 ; Eusebius, 

Vita Const., 11. 17.— TRANSLATOR. 
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seen it kept by all Christians at Rome, where the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul lived, taught, 
suffered, and were buried. In Italy and Gaul, we 
are assured, the same practice is followed: Africa, 
Asia, Greece —the whole Christian world is on 
our side, notwithstanding all difference of lan- 
guage and of customs. Only these [Colman and 
his followers], with their allies in obstinacy, the 
Picts and the Britons, inhabiting the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth, are acting foolishly in 
setting themselves against the whole world.” 
“Strange indeed,” was Colman’s rejoinder, “ that 
you should speak of that as foolishness, in which 
we do but follow the example of him who was 
thought worthy to lean his head on the breast of the 
Lord.” Wilfrid endeavoured to explain the sup- 
posed practice of St John by the equally doubtful 
hypothesis that the apostle conformed to Jewish 
customs, adding that St Peter had brought to 
Rome the true observance, which was now in use 
throughout the world. The Irish, he said, did 
not follow the old Asiatic custom, according to 
which Easter was kept even on a week-day, if it 
happened to be the fourteenth moon; and their 
position was therefore all the worse, as being 
opposed to the Jewish law and to the Gospel as 
well.! On Colman appealing to the Canon of 
Anatolius, Wilfrid made a lengthy reply, in which 


1 Bede, Hist. Hecles., iii. 25. “Constat vos nequi Legi neque 
Evangelio in observatione vestri pasche congruere.” 
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he assigned to that bishop opinions of which, says 
Petavius,! he had never dreamt. He then took 
the safer ground of authority, comparing St 
Peter, prince of the apostles, to St Columba, 
whose practice Colman had adduced in his own 
favour. ‘Is this Columba of yours,” he cried— 
“nay, I will call him our Columba, in so far as he 
was Christ’s servant, however holy or powerful 
by his virtues he may have been—is he to be 
preferred to the most blessed prince of the apos- 
tles, to whom the Lord said, ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; and 
I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.’” At these words of Wilfrid, the king 
asked Colman, “Is it true that these words were 
spoken by our Lord to St Peter?” ‘It is true, 
O king,” was the answer. “Do you claim lke 
authority as given to your Columba?” “No,” 
replied Colman. “You are then agreed in this, 
that these words were said to Peter, and the keys 
of heaven were given to him by the Lord?” 
‘‘Kven so,” they answered. “Then,” so ran the 
royal decision, “I say to you, that this is the 
doorkeeper of heaven, whom I dare not gainsay ; 
but as far as I am able, I desire in all things to 
obey him, lest, perchance, when I come to heav- 
en's gate, there be none to open them for me, 


1 De Ratione Temporum.—“ Opinionem quam ne somniavit 
quidem unquam.” 
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if he who keeps the keys be turned away from 
me.” ! 

From a review of the proceedings of the synod, 
it is clear that the impetuous Wilfrid was by no 
means happy in his arguments, so far as they 
rested on a historical basis; and even in his 
appeal to the authority of the Church, he could 
only, up to a certain point, enlist the Holy See 
and its practice on his side, for there was no 
question of any formal condemnation of the Celtic 
customs on the part of Rome. Still less could he, 
with any justice, appeal to Holy Scripture for 
proof of his statements. Besides, the discipline 
at that time observed in Rome with reference to 
the Easter festival had not been in use for more 
than a century.2 It was nevertheless intrinsi- 
cally right, and on this ground should have com- 
manded the adherence of the Scotch, even in the 
absence of an express command of the Holy See. 
In consideration, however, of the fact that no such 
decision had been given, Colman thought fit to 
resign his see of Lindisfarne. When the members 
of the assembly had accepted the decision of the 
king, and had declared themselves ready to adopt 
the Roman Easter, he made known his resolution 
of departure, and betook himself back to Iona with 
his monks. In view of the fact that this act of 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles., loc. cit. 
2 T.e., since the adoption, in 567, of the paschal table of Diony- 
sius,— TRANSLATOR. 
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Colman’s was not followed by any rupture with 
the Holy See, no importance can be attached to 
the theory of some Protestant writers who have 
seen in Colman’s departure a rejection of the 
authority of Rome. The bishop took with him 
from Lindisfarne a portion of the relics of St 
Aidan, leaving the rest in the sacristy of the 
church. With him the Columban Church in the 
kingdom of Northumbria came to an end after an 
existence of thirty years. The portrait which 
Bede has left us of the departed Colman depicts 
him as a great bishop, an eloquent preacher, and 
a man of most amiable disposition, such as was 
calculated everywhere to inspire esteem and ven- 
eration for the ecclesiastical state. 

According to Bede, Colman returned to Ireland. 
We learn, however, from other sources, that he 
did not do so for four years. Tighernach speaks 
of his settling in the little island of Inisbofin, on 
the west coast of Ireland, in 668.1! Before this, 
however, he went to Iona, where he reported to 
Abbot Cummene the result of the disputation at 
Whitby. The treatment which their common 
father St Columba had received at the synod was 
doubtless the motive which induced Cummene to 
undertake the Life of the saint to which Adamnan 
refers,? and which afterwards served as the basis 


1 Tighernach, ann. 668. ‘‘ Navigatio Colmanni episcopi cum re- 
liquiis sanctorum ad insulam vacce albe, in qua fundavit ecclesiam.” 

2 Vita, iii. 6. “Cummeneus Albus, in libro quem de virtutibus 
Sanctze Columbe scripsit.” 
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of his own work. Tighernach records the death 
of Cummene in 669, and with it that of two 
saints belonging to the Church of the southern 
Picts—Itharnan or Etharnanus of Madderty in 
Strathearn, and Corindu or Caren of Fetteresso 
in the Mearns.! 

The successor of Cummene was Failbhe, who 
held the abbacy for ten years, in the first of which 
Wilfrid became Bishop of York. His diocese, in 
consequence of the successful wars of King Oswy, 
included the territories of the southern Picts, the 
Britons of Strathclyde, and the Scots of Dalriada. 
Wilfrid received consecration in Paris.2 There is 
little doubt that the full influence of his zeal and 
energy as bishop was directed against the Colum- 
ban Church with its strong national leanings. We 
are told by his biographer Eddi, that ‘ under him 
churches were multiplied both in the south among 
the Saxons, and in the north among the Britons, 
Scots, and Picts, — Wilfrid having everywhere 
ordained priests and deacons, and governed new 
churches.’ ? The territories of the northern Picts, 
however, lying beyond the Grampians, remained 
subject to the Abbots of Iona as before. Under 
Abbot Failbhe the Columban monks made con- 


1 Tighernach, ann. 669. “ Obitus Cumaine Ailbhe abbatis Jea 
Itharnan et Corindu apud pictores defuncti sunt.” 

2 Bede, Hist. Hecles., ili, 28. “Rex Alchfrid misit Wilfridum 
presbyterum ad regem Galliarum, qui eum sibi suisque consecrare 
faceret episcopum.” 

8 Eddii, Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 21. 
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siderable advances northward. Maelrubha, of the 
race of the northern Hy-Neill, who was related 
through his mother to Comgall of Bangor, and had 
been trained in that monastery among the Irish 
Picts, came to Britain in 671, and two years later 
founded the church of Aporcrosan (Applecross) on 
the west coast, between Loch Carron and Loch 
Broom. Later on he planted churches also in the 
south and west of the Isle of Skye, and in Easter 
Ross and elsewhere. In the same year Failbhe 
went to Ireland, returning to Iona after a stay 
of three years. To this period also belongs the 
arrival of Comgan and his sister Kentigerna in 
the district of Lochalsh, where they built churches. 
ae Cummene lived to see the expulsion of Wilfrid 


fromhis from York by Eefrid, King of Northumbria, who 
va in 678 drove the bishop from his see. The ground 
of this proceeding was Wilfrid’s refusal to give 

his assent to a scheme for the partition of the 
diocese of York into four smaller sees, which was 
proposed by King Egfrid and Archbishop Theo- 

dore of Canterbury, and sanctioned by a synod. 

pete Wilfrid appealed without delay to Pope Agatho,? 
’ who convoked an assembly in Rome in 679, for 
the adjustment of the question. Wilfrid, as well 

as a representative of the Primate Theodore, took 

part in the proceedings, the upshot of which was 


He is rein- that he was to be reinstated in his diocese, and 
stated. 


1 This appears to be the first instance on record of a formal appeal 
to Rome in the English Church.—TRANSLATOR. 
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was himself to select bishops for the three new 
sees as his coadjutors, who were, however, to be 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
order to put an end to all disputes, and also to 
suppress the Monothelite heresy, John, abbot and 
precentor, was sent to England as legate. Wilfrid 
remained in Rome until 680, and took part in the 
synod which was assembled by the Pope to name 
deputies for the sixth general council. Abbot 
Failbhe died in the previous year, and at the same 
time Tigernach records the death, in Aberdeen- 
shire, of Neachtan Neir, venerated by the people 
under the name of Nathalan or Nachlan. 

The progress of events has now brought us to 
perhaps the greatest of the Abbots of Iona next to 
Columba himself, of whom he has left us, in his 
biography of the saint, the most authentic par- 
ticulars. Adamnan, born in 624, was descended 
from Conall Gubban, and belonged to the family 
of St Columba. Under his abbacy Wilfrid’s ex- 
tensive diocese was divided by King Kefrid be- 
tween Eata and Bosa; and a further partition 
followed three years later, by which the care of 
the southern Picts north of the Firth of Forth 
was assigned to Bishop Trumuin. When Eefrid, 
however, fell in 685 at the battle of Dunnichen, 
and his dominion over the Picts and Scots came 
to an end, Trumuin was forced to fly from his 
diocese. In the year 686 we find Adamnan in 
Northumbria on a visit to King Alchfrid, whom 
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he had known in Ireland, and with whom he was 
on friendly terms. The object of his journey was 
to obtain the freedom of certain Irish prisoners 
whom Berct, the Northumbrian general, had cap- 
tured in his expedition against Ireland. The 
king granted the abbot’s request, and Adamnan 
brought sixty of the captives back to their 
homes.! 
Seven! On his return to Jona, he sent to Lorn for oak 
‘wood in order to repair the monastery, and for 
this purpose procured no less than twelve ship- 
loads of timber. In the following winter he 
entertained a somewhat noteworthy guest. Ar- 
culphus, a bishop of Gaul, who had gone to Jer- 
usalem to visit the holy places, was driven north- 
wards by violent storms on his homeward voyage, 
and finally reached Iona, where he was hospitably 
received by Adamnan. During his stay at Iona, 
he gave the abbot much information as to the 
Holy Land, which Adamnan committed to writing, 
and handed:down to posterity.” 
Visits A second journey of Adamnan to Northumbria 


iia andis in the year 688 was fraught with important re- 


tothe sults to the Scottish Church. The abbot became 
Roman ; ° : 
rite. acquainted with the ritual observances of the 


Angles, and discovered that the customs of his 
country differed from those of the universal 


1 Tighernach, ann. 687. ‘“ Adamnanus captivos reduxit ad Hiber- 
niam.” 

2 Migne, Ixxxviii. 779-814; Vid. Literar. Rundschau, 1881, Sp. 
595 ; Tablier et Molinier, Jtinera Hierosolymitana, 
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Church. He gave the preference to the latter ; 
“for,” says Bede,! “he was a good and wise man, 
and most deeply learned in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures.” Abbot Ceolfrid, in his letter to 
Naiton, king of the Picts, calls him “ Adamnan 
the abbot and renowned priest of the Columbans.” 
On his return home, he was desirous of introduc- 
ing the Roman rite among his monks, but he was 
unable to prevail over their opposition. In the 
following year died Tolan, Bishop of Kingarth in 
Bute ;? and in 693 the body of the Pictish king, 
Brude mac Bile, was interred at Jona. 

Four years later we meet with Adamnan again 
in Ireland, whither he was accompanied by Brude, 
king of the Picts. His object was to obtain the 
sanction of the Irish people to a law exempting 
women from the duty of rendering assistance in 
war. For this purpose a synod assembled at Tara, 
under the presidency of the Abbot of Armagh, and 
was attended by thirty-nine ecclesiastics and forty- 
seven chiefs of tribes. The law by which women 
were freed from the burden of fecht and sluagad 
was known as ‘“ Lex Innocentium,”’ and the canons 
of the synod were called Cain Adhamhnain or 
“Lex Adamnani.”® During his sojourn in Ire- 
land, Bede tells us,* he explained to the people 
the proper time of celebrating Easter, converted 


1+ Hist. ccles., v. 15. 
2 Tighernach, ann. 689. “Tolan episcopus Cindgaradh obiit.” 
> Robertson, Statuta Eccles. Scot., p. Xv. 4 Hist. Eccles., v. 15. 
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many of them, and nearly all who were not sub- 
ject to Iona, from their error, and brought them 
back to Catholic unity. On his return to Iona 
(after canonically celebrating Easter in Ireland), 
he urged upon his monks the Catholic observance. 
He did not live, however, to see his efforts 
crowned with success; for he died before the next 
year came round, on September 23, 704, in his 
seventy-seventh year.1 A collection of canonical 
decisions on the subject of the use of and abstin- 
ence from certain meats bears the name of Adam- 
nan. It is generally held to have been published 
at the same time as the ‘“ Lex Innocentium,” for 
both Ireland and Scotland.? 

A number of churches owed their foundation to 
Adamnan’s apostolic labours.. The friendly rela- 
tions which he maintained with the Pictish kings 
were doubtless of great advantage to him in this 
respect. In the territory of the northern Picts 
he erected Forglen, on the river Doveran ; while 
south of Drumalban he founded the monasteries ~ 
of Dull and Glendochart. The last was dedicated | 
to St Fillan, whose name survives in Strathfillan ; 
and in the Firth of Forth is Inchkeith, “over 
which presided St Adamnan the abbot.” ° 

Adamnan was succeeded by Conmael, of the 

1 Tighernach, ann. 704. “Adamnanus LX XVII. anno etatis 
sue, in nonas Kalendis Octobris, Abbas Ie, pausat.” 

2 Robertson, xv. xvi. 229-231. 


3 Fordun, i. 6. “Inchekethe, in qua prefuit Sanctus Adam- 
nanus Abbas.” 
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tribe of Airgialla in Ireland, but not, it is to be 
remarked, of the family of St Columba. Three 

years afterwards we meet with another Abbot of 

Tona, Duncadh, belonging to the tribe of the Duncans. 
founder. After Conmael’s death Bishop Ceode czonz. 
became abbot, and he was in turn succeeded by 
Dorbeni. At this time, however, Duncadh was Dorset. 
still living. It is evident from this that a schism 

had broken out in Iona after Adamnan’s death. 

The monks who were in favour of the Roman rite ee 
elected Conmael abbot, while the opposing party, AEG 
after the lapse of three years, intrusted the office 

to Dunecadh, of the kindred of the founder.! On 

the Roman side was Naiton, king of the Picts, 

who, says Bede,? “renounced the error which, 

with his people, he had hitherto held, and sub- 
mitted with all his subjects to celebrate the 
Catholic time of the Lord’s resurrection.” At The ae 
length, in 716, all the monks of Iona were per- Down 
suaded to adopt the Roman rite, urged thereto 

by the earnest admonitions of Egbert, an ecclesi- 

astic universally honoured for sanctity and learn- 

ing. In the daughter houses of Iona the opposi- Resistance 


of the sub- 


tion lasted long. The Columban monks in the ject inginiss 


various monasteries throughout the Pictish ter- 
ritory offered-a stubborn resistance to the decrees 


1 Tighernach, ann. 707. “ Dunchadh principatum Iae tenuit.” 

2 Hist. Eecles., v. 21. Bede gives the famous letter written by 
Abbot Ceolfrid to King Naiton on the Easter question. The letter 
was read to an assembly of the nobles of the kingdom, and the 
Roman observance forthwith prescribed. 
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of King Naiton, ordering the adoption of the 
Roman observance. The monarch had recourse 
to forcible measures ; and Tighernach records that 
in the year 717, Abbot Duncadh being dead, and 
Faelchu in sole possession of the abbacy, the 
whole of the Columban monks were expelled from 
the country. “It is possible,” adds Dr Skene,}! 
“that the monks of the monasteries recently es- 
tablished among the southern Picts by Adamnan 
may have conformed; but those of the older 
foundations, such as Abernethy and Cullrig- 
monadh, or St Andrews, were probably driven 
out ; and thus, with the expulsion of the family 
of Iona, terminated the primacy of its monastery 
over the monasteries and churches in the exten- 
sive districts of the east and north of Scotland, 
which formed at that time the kingdom of the 
Picts.” 
1 Celtve Scotland, vol. ii. p. 178. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHURCHES OF CUMBRIA AND LOTHIAN—ST 
KENTIGERN (514-603), AND ST CUTHBERT (626- 
687). 


THE kingdom of Cumbria, or Strathclyde, with 
its capital Alclyde, or Dumbarton, extended from 
the river Clyde in the north to the river Derwent 

in Cumberland. It was inhabited by Britons, 
among whom St Ninian had planted the faith in 
the fifth century. In the course of time. however, 
almost every trace of Christianity had disappeared, 
when, towards the end of the sixth century, a 
new apostle was raised up in the person of St St Kenti- 
Kentigern. Just as Columba was the pioneer of a 
religion among the northern Picts, so 1t was to 
Kentigern that the kingdom of Strathclyde, or 
Cumbria, owed the blessing of the faith. The 
literature of the subject is, unfortunately, very 
scanty : a detailed biography by the monk Jocelyn 

of Furness, with a fragment of another life, repre- 
sents all that we know of St Kentigern. The lat- 
ter work dates from the time of Herbert, Bishop of 


His birth. 
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Glasgow, who died in 1164, and who had filled 
the office of abbot of the monasteries of Selkirk 
and Kelso before he was consecrated bishop by 


Pope Eugenius IIL. (1145-1153). At his instance, 


a foreign ecclesiastic, who had travelled much,} 
and become a “cleric of St Kentigern,” wrote a 
life of the saint, part of which only is extant, in 
an MS. preserved in the British Museum. It has 
been printed by Cosmo Innes in the Registrum 
Episcopatus Glasguensis,* and forms the substance 
of the Lessons in the Aberdeen Breviary for the 
feast of St Thenew, Kentigern’s mother. A 
complete biography of the saint was written by 
Jocelyn, in the Cistercian monastery of Furness, 
in South Cumbria.? It consists of forty - four 
chapters, and is dedicated to Jocelin,* Bishop of 
Glasgow. 

Kentigern was born about the year 514. His 
mother, Thenew, or Thenog, was of Irish family. 
Jocelyn calls her simply ‘“ the daughter of a very 


1 Prologus ad Vitam Kentigernt vmperfectam. “ Multas quidem 
perlustravi regiones, earundem mores et cleri plebisque devotiones 
diligenter perscrutans.” 

2 Vol. i. pp. lxxvill-lxxxvi. 

3 Cumbria, or Strathclyde, was divided in the eleventh century 
into three dioceses—Glasgow, Whithern, and Carlisle. The river 
Derwent continued to form the southern boundary of the (Protes- 
tant) diocese of Carlisle until the year 1835. 

* Jocelyn, Prologus. ‘“ Domino suo reverentissimo et patri caris- 
simo Jocelino.” 

5 Skene, on the authority of the Bonedd y Seint ynys Prydain, or 
Pedigrees of the Saints of Britain, thinks that she was a nun who 
had violated her vow. 


ST THENOG. figaa | 


pagan king, who ruled in the north of Britain.” ! 
According to the same biographer, the royal 
maiden was deceived and betrayed by an unknown 
suitor, and was in consequence condemned by the 
laws of her country to be cast down from the 
summit of a high rock called Kep-Duff. Receiv- 
ing no injury thereby, she was then, by order of 
the king, placed in a small boat and sent out into 
the open sea. God, however, protected her. The 
skiff drifted on to the coast of Fifeshire, where 
St Servanus, who dwelt there, received her, and 
where her son was born. Servanus instructed 
and baptised the mother and child, to whom he 
gave the name of Kyentyern (7.e., Ceann-Tighearn, 
meaning “lord and master”), for which, however, 
he afterwards, in his great affection for the boy, 
substituted that of Munghu, or Mungo, signifying 
“the well-beloved.” The mother of Kentigern, 
who became renowned for her life of holy penance, 
was afterwards commemorated as a saint in the 
Scottish calendars. A chapel was built upon the 
spot where she had given birth to Kentigern, and 
where the ruins of a medieval church are still 
pointed out. A church was also dedicated to her 
in Glasgow ; and though it was demolished at the 
Reformation, her name still survives in St Enoch’s 
Square and the great railway terminus and. hotel 
recently erected there. 


1 Vita S. Kentegerni, 1. “ Filia cujusdam regis secta paganissimi, 
in septentrionali plaga.” 
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With regard to St Servanus, it has been already 
pointed out! that his supposed connection with 
Kentigern, as related by Jocelyn, involves an an- 
achronism of more than a century. The ancient 
and still extant Life of Servanus, which makes 
him the founder of the monastery of Culross, con- 
tains not the slightest indication in support of the 
statements of Kentigern’s biographers, or the belief 
of popular tradition. 

Arrived at manhood, Kentigern crossed the 
Firth of Forth, and:established himself at Cath- 
ares, now called Glasgow, where many disciples 
soon gathered round him. We read that he built 
his cell beside the cemetery, which he planted 
with trees; and as late’-as the year 1500 the 
“trees of St Kentigern ”-are mentioned as land- 
marks in the deeds ofthe city of Glasgow. The 
distracted state of religion in Cumbria at this 
time rendered very desirable the appointment of 
a bishop. At the desire of the king and clergy, 
Kentigern received episcopal consecration in 540, 
a bishop being sent for to Ireland to officiate on 
the occasion ; and he at once commenced with the 
ereatest zeal his apostolic labours. His biogra- 
pher relates many interesting details of his life, 
and portrays him asa bishop full of the love of 
God and of his fellow-men, deeply practised in 
mortification, and distinguished by God with many 
wonderful gifts.” 

1 See ante, p. 25. 2 Vita S. Kentigerni, ce. 8, 9, 10. 
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The saint was not, however, exempt from his 
share of suffermg. A tyrannous prince named 
Morcant had ascended the throne of Strathclyde, 
and not only scoffed at the life and teaching of 
the holy man, but openly opposed him, attributing 
his miracles to diabolic agency. In consequence 
of this persecution, Kentigern retired for a time 
to Menevia, in South Wales. On his way thither 
he turned aside to Carlisle, called by the Romans 
Lugorallium, and by the Angles Luel, or some- 
times, from its fortifications, Caer-luel. It was, 
from Roman times, one of the most important 
places in the north of Britain, and famous for its 
splendid buildings, of which extensive remains 
were still standing in the days of Bede. Here 
Kentigern preached the Gospel to its heathen in- 
habitants, and erected a cross near the city, on a 
wooded spot which was thence called Crossfield 
(now Crossthwaite). In the middle ages a noble 
church was built there, dedicated “to the name 
of blessed Kentigern.” Eight other churches in 
Cumberland still bear the saint’s name. From 
Cumberland Kentigern proceeded down the east- 
ern coast of England to the monastery of Menevia, 
or St David’s, in Wales, where its holy founder 
received him with joy and veneration.’ 


1 During his sojourn in Wales, the saint founded the great mon- 
astery of Llanelwy, which under the holy Asaph, placed over it 
by Kentigern at his departure, became one of the greatest centres 
of learning and piety in Wales. It was afterwards known as St 
Asaph’s.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Meanwhile circumstances had greatly changed 
for the better in Strathclyde. Rederech, sur- 
named Hael, or the Bountiful, who succeeded to 
the throne in 573, devoted himself to the restora- 
tion of the Christian religion in his kingdom. A 
battle was fought at Ardderyd between Christians 
and pagans, in which the former obtained the 
victory. Rederech at once invited Kentigern to 
return to his native land, and himself went forth 
to welcome him. The king and the bishop met at 
Holdelm, now Hoddam, in Dumfriesshire. <A 
great multitude were present, and Kentigern 
addressed them in a long discourse, in which he 
dwelt on the main features of paganism, and ex- 
horted them to root it out of the land. Three 
points he specially referred to: First, that the 
elements were not to be adored, for the origin of 
their existence was not within but without them- 
selves, God having made all material things for 
man’s service out of nothing. Secondly, the wor- 
shipping of idols was no less prohibited : as the 
work of human hands they deserved rather to 
be consumed by fire than to receive divine 
honours. Thirdly, Woden, the deity whose wor- 
ship the Angles had introduced, was no divinity, 
but a mere mortal man, ancestor of one of their 
tribes, who had descended into the grave like 
every one else.! 

In Holdelm Kentigern fixed his temporary 


1 Vita S. Kentigerni, cap. 34. 
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residence, and thence he made many missionary 


Missionary 
labours 


journeys. He preached among the Picts of among 


Galloway, and also in the kingdom of the Pou enn 
Picts, beyond the Firth of Forth. The statement 
of Jocelyn, however, that the saint sent mission- 
aries to “the Orcades, Norway, and Ysalanda,” or 
Iceland, is opposed to the probably trustworthy 


he Picts. 


account of the Irish geographer Diciul, who | 


flourished at the beginning of the ninth century, 
and according to whom the earliest missionaries 
to the northern islands all came from Ireland.! 
After a time Kentigern returned to Glasgow, 
where he is related to have worked many wonder- 
ful miracles. One of these, the discovery of the 
queen’s ring in the mouth of a salmon, is still 
commemorated in the arms of Glasgow, which 
bear a salmon with a ring in its mouth.’ 

In connection with St Kentigern, we once more 
come across the great figure of St Columba. <A 
meeting is recorded to have taken place between 
the apostle of Northern Caledonia and the holy 
bishop of Cumbria. As the latter did not proba- 
bly return to his diocese before 582, this meeting 
would in all likelihood be about 584, in which year 
Columba was labouring in the country about the 
Tay, and so was near the kingdom of Strathclyde. 
The two saints met, accompanied by a great fol- 
lowing of their disciples, amid prayers and spirit- 


1 Diciul, De mensura orbis terre, c. vii. 
2 Jocelin, Vita, c. 32. 
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ual songs. They embraced, gave each other the 
kiss of peace, and then exchanged their pastoral 
staves. That of St Columba was long preserved 
in St Wilfrid’s monastery at Ripon, where it was 
held in high honour, on account of the sanctity both 
of him who gave it and of him who received it.! 
Jocelyn gives a remarkable account of Kenti- 
gern’s death—it probably reports the tradition of 
the Church of Glasgow. ‘“ When the Octave of 
the Lord’s Epiphany, on which the gentle bishop 
himself had been wont every year to wash a mul- 
titude of people in holy baptism, was dawning, 
the man of God entered a vessel of hot water, 
which he had first blest with the sign of salvation. 
And when he had been some little time in it, bow- 
ing his head as if sinking into a calm sleep, he 
yielded up his spirit.”2 This was on January 
13, 612.2 His body probably rests on the spot 
where now stands the beautiful cathedral of Glas- 
gow. ‘The bell brought by the saint from Rome 
was renowned in the middle ages. It was tolled 
through the city every evening, to invite the 
prayers of the citizens for the souls of the faithful 
departed. The feast of St Kentigern was kept by 
1 Jocelin, Vita, c. 39. 2 Tbid., ¢. 44. 
3 Such at least is the date given by the Annales Cambrie. Dr 
Skene rejects it on the ground that the day of his death was a Sun- 
day, which did not fall on January 13 between the years 603 and 
614. There seems, however, no authority whatever for the statement 
that he died on Sunday. Jocelyn gives the date merely as cited 


above, “the Octave of the Lord’s Epiphany,” without any mention 
of the day of the week.—TRANSLATOR. 
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the Scottish Church on January 13. The Bollan- 7 


dists give a proper Mass for the festival, dating 
from the thirteenth century ; and the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh has recently acquired a 
breviary belonging to the same period, and con- 
taining a proper Office of the saint.? 

Of the fortunes of the see of Kentigern in the 
period immediately following his death, nothing 1s 
accurately known, excepting the fact that Sedu- 
lius, ‘“‘episcopus Britannize de genere Scotorum,” ” 
who attended the council held at Rome by Gre- 
gory II. in 721, was probably one of his successors. 
The authentic history of the see of Glasgow begins 
with the appointment of Bishop John by King 
David I. about the year 1115. From the Inqui- 
sitio, held on this occasion by royal command, we 
learn that Kentigern had had several successors, 
and that certain estates, anciently the property of 
the see, but of which it had been plundered, were 
now restored to it.® 

As St Kentigern may be called the founder of 
Christianity in Strathclyde, so the Church of 
Lothian honours as its apostle the illustrious St 
Cuthbert. Of several Lives of this saint which 
have come down to us, the one with the greatest 
claim to authenticity is that written by Bede, not 

1 Forbes, Introduction to Lives, p. xciv. 
2 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. ii. p. 7; Labbe, Concilia, vi. 
1458. 


5 Wilkins, Concil. Magn. Britann., i. p. 392; Regist. Hpisc. Glasg., 
Preface, xvii. 
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more than forty years after Cuthbert’s death. In 
this respect he has been more fortunate than the 
other saints of the Celtic Church. It was not for 
hundreds of years that St Ninian found a biogra- 
pher in Aelred of Rievaulx, and even Columba’s 
life was not written till he had been dead for 
more than a century. But the biography of 
Cuthbert was the work of the most famous and 
learned writer of the Anglo-Saxon Church, one 
whose life was in part contemporary with his own. 
Bede tells us that he had shown his manuscript 
to Herefrid the priest, and to other persons who 
were thoroughly acquainted with the life of the 
man of God, in order that they might correct or 
expunge what they thought right. He conscien- 
tiously adopted their suggestions, and only then, 
he says, ventured to commit to parchment the 
result of his careful researches. Curiously enough, 
Bede gives us no information as to the birth and 
parentage of Cuthbert.2 He presents him to us in 
boyhood, “keeping watch over his flocks on dis- 
tant mountains.” These mountains, according to 
the anonymous Life of the saint, were the hills of 
Lammermoor, where Cuthbert tended his master’s 
herds on a height near the river Leader. It was 
here, Bede tells us, that he saw in a vision the 


1 Bede, Vita S. Cuthbertc (Opera, ed. Migne, p. 733). 
2 Not, that is, in the prose Life of the saint. In the poetical Life, 
however, occurs the passage— 
‘‘ Britannia temporibus genuit fulgur venerabile nostris.” 
—TRANSLATOR. 
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holy Bishop Aidan borne to heaven by angels.} 
He thereupon resolved to embrace the religious 
life, and at once set out for the monastery of 
Melrose, where Boisil received him and gave 
him the tonsure. As St Aidan died in 651, this 
incident gives us the first certain date in Cuth- 
bert’s life. 

The Surtees Society has edited a valuable tract His birth = 
on the birth of St Cuthbert, from the MSS. of age ff 
the chapter of York,? according to which the 
saint was of Irish origin, his mother, Sabina, 
being of royal blood, and his father the King of 
Connathe, who took Sabina captive, and after 
slaying all her relatives, sent her to his own 
mother, who gave her shelter, and with her en- 
tered a convent. Here Cuthbert was born and 
baptised, receiving the Irish name of Mulluch. 
He was subsequently taken by his mother to 
Britain. The question naturally presents itself, 
on what ground Bede abstains from all mention 
of Cuthbert’s birth and parentage. Considering 
the fact that they were almost contemporaries, he 
cannot be supposed to have had no knowledge of 
the circumstances in question ; and Dr Skene con- 
jectures ® that the current tradition on the subject 
may have been one of those portions of the bio- 
graphy which Herefrid and the rest considered of 


1 Bede, Veta, c. 4. 

2 Libellus de nativitate S. Cuthberti, de historiis Hybernensium 
excerptus et translatus (Surtees Society, 1838), p. 112. 

3 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 205. 
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doubtful authenticity, and which Bede in conse- 
quence expunged. However that may be, the 
Irish birth of the saint appears to have been the 
tradition of the Church of Durham.! The date 
of his birth can only be approximately ascer- 
tained. We know that Cuthbert resigned the 
bishopric of Lindisfarne in 686, and died in 687. 
If by Bede’s expression that he had then “ reached 
old age” we understand that he was about sixty 
(he could hardly have been less), this would place 
his birth at about 626. As already mentioned, 
he entered in 651 the monastery of Melrose, 
where he spent ten years in the most exact 
observance of the holy rule. 

Kata, Abbot of Melrose, received in 661 a gift 
of forty hides of land at Ripon, on which to found 
a monastery. Among those sent to the new 
foundation was Cuthbert, who was appointed to 
the office of guest-master. It was during this 
period that he was one day found worthy to 
entertain an angel in the guise of a pilgrim, who, 
at his departure, left with the saint three loaves, 


1 The Bollandists, however, who have gone into the question with 
their usual thoroughness, reject the Irish tradition, chiefly on ac- 
count of its anachronisms. ‘Servent”—thus they sum up the 
question —“ Hiberni suum Mulluhoc ejulantem, et relinquant 
Anglo-Saxonibus Cuthbertum.’—Acta SS. Marti, tom. i. p. 96. 

Cardinal Moran, who in his Jrish Saints in Great Britain (pp. 
272 seq.) gives all that can be said on the Irish side, attaches much 
importance to a supposed tradition at Kells. Archbishop Eyre, 
however, who visited Meath in search of this tradition, states that 
he could find no trace of it whatever.—TRANSLATOR. 
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“such,” writes Bede,' “as this world cannot pro- 
duce ; excelling the lies in whiteness, the roses 
in perfume, and the honey in sweetness.” The 
stay of Cuthbert at Ripon, however, was short. 
Even before the Synod of Whitby, the viceroy of 
Deira, the southern province of Northumbria, had 
abandoned the Celtic observance, and summoned 
the monks of Ripon likewise to adopt the Roman 
use. On their refusing to do so, they were forced 
to leave Ripon, and returned to Melrose. It 
was then that Cuthbert began those missionary His 
labours, so abundant and so fruitful, which his 
biographers cannot find words to praise. For 
a time he led the life of a hermit, near the village 
of Dull, in Atholl. On the summit of a hill in 
the neighbourhood he built a cell, and at his 
prayer a stream of water gushed from the rock. 
The spring now bears the name of St Dabi’s Well, 
for St Dabius also lived here in after-times. At 
the foot of this hill, soon after St Cuthbert’s death, 
Adamnan built a monastery, around which rose 
in later ages the town and University of St 
Andrews.?_ From the lay abbot of this monastery 
in the eleventh century descended the royal house 
of Stuart. Bede relates many incidents illustrat- 
ing the great austerities practised by St Cuth- and ans. 


‘ : terities. 
bert at this time. Among others he was wont : 


1 Vita S. Cuthbert, cap. 7. | 
2 Montalembert (Monks of the West, vol. iv. p. 385) speaks of 
this monastery as ‘the cradle of the University of St Andrews.” 
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to recite the entire Psalter while standing in 
ice-cold water. 

About the year 660 England and Ireland were 
visited by a pestilence known as the Buwdhe 
Conall, or Yellow Plague, which wrought terrible 
ravages among the people. Among others, Boisil, 
Prior of Melrose, fell a victim to it. He was suc- 
ceeded by St Cuthbert, who fulfilled the duties of 
his new office with such zeal and fervour (accord- 
ing to Bede’s expression) as became a, saint,’ 
and presented to the community the shining ex- 
ample of a perfect religious man. His missionary 
labours extended over the territory of the southern 
Picts, as well as the Niduari Picts in the district 
of Galloway. His zeal in the preaching of the 
Word. of God was indescribable, and thousands 
flocked to him for the relief of their consciences, 
and to benefit by his teaching and counsel. 

The result of the Conference of Whitby opened 
a wider field for St Cuthbert’s activity in the ser- 
vice of God. Bishop Colman, as we have seen, 
resigned his see and betook himself back to Iona. 
Abbot Hata, however, with his prior Cuthbert, 
gave in their adherence to the Roman use, and 
Kata was placed over the monastery of Lindis- 
farne, which he committed to the care of Cuth- 
bert. The saint was earnestly desirous that his 
community should conform to the customs of 
Rome. A few for a time held out; but he over- 


1 Vita S. Cuthberti, c. 9. “ Ut sanctum decebat.” 
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came their opposition, says Bede, “ by the modest 
power of patience ; and by daily eftorts he brought 
them little by little to a better frame of mind.” } 
Colman’s successor in the see of Lindisfarne was 
Tuda, who had been consecrated bishop among 
the southern Picts of Ireland. 

In the year 676, when Cuthbert had been 
twelve years Prior of Lindisfarne, he resolved (as 
was not unusual in those times) to withdraw from 
the monastery, and to lead a life of solitude, of 
which, Bede tells us, he had already begun to 
learn the rudiments. A few miles to the south of 
Lindisfarne, and about two miles from the main- 
land, les the little group of seven islets, known 
as the Farne Islands. On one of these Cuthbert 
fixed his abode; and here he built what, accord- 
ing to Bede’s description, appears to have been 
one of those beehive-shaped cells, of which re- 
mains still exist in many parts of Scotland. The 
solitude, however, which he had desired so ardent- 
ly was to be his only to a limited extent ; for not 
only were the monks of Lindisfarne wont to visit 
him on certain festivals of the year, but pilgrims 
came to him from all parts of England and Scot- 
land, to ask for his prayers and counsel in their 
difficulties. A number of legends connected with 
the saint’s life on these solitary islands lingers in 
Northumberland even to the present day. ? 


Br Lbid., cap. 16. 
2 The little shells, found only on that coast, are still called St 
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Whilst St Cuthbert thus lived apart from the 
world, great changes were taking place in the 
Northumbrian Church. Bishop Tuda, ‘a good 
and religious man,” as Bede calls him, having 
been taken from his flock by the pestilence, King 
Alchfrid, as we have already seen,' sent Abbot 
Wilfrid of Ripon to Gaul, where he received con- 
secration. While he was still absent, King Oswy 
sent Chad, Abbot of Lastingham, to Kent, to be | 
there consecrated bishop of the see of York. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury having just died, Chad 
was consecrated by Vini, Bishop of Wessex, as- 
sisted by two other British bishops, who followed 
the Roman rite. On Wilfrid’s return from Paris, 
however, Chad was translated to the episcopate of 
Mercia, and Wilfrid from the year 669 to 678 
held the see of York, in the now greatly extended 
kingdom of Northumbria. During his episcopate, 
as we learn from Eddi, Wilfrid’s biographer, he 
founded, on land given by Queen Ethelreda, the 
famous Abbey of Hexham, on the Tyne, and dedi- 
cated it to St Andrew, in memory of a visit which 
he had made many years before to a church of 
that apostle in Rome, to pray for the gift of right- 
ly understanding the Gospel and rightly preaching 
it to the people. Numerous churches were after- 
wards dedicated to the same apostle, both in 


Cuthbert’s shells, and the sea-birds, which breed in thousands on 
the islands, are known as St Cuthbert’s birds. TRANSLATOR. 
1 See ante, p. 141, note. 
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Northumbria and the country of the southern 
Picts.1 A few years after the foundation of Hex- 
ham, King Egfrid (the successor of Oswy), who 
had long cherished resentment against Wilfrid, 
procured his deposition ; and his see was divided 
into two new dioceses. Bosa, a monk of Whitby, 
became Bishop of Deira, the southern province, 
with his see at York, and Abbot Eata of Hexham, 
or, according to some authorities, of Lindisfarne. 
Three years later, a further subdivision took place, 
two more bishoprics being erected. Tunbert was 
appointed to Hexham, Eata to Lindisfarne, and 
Trumuin to the province of the southern Picts, 
at that time subject to the Angles.. Wilfrid, as 
we have seen, appealed to Rome, and was rein- 
stated in his see by a council held there in 679. 
On his return to England, however, he was seized 
by Egfrid and imprisoned for nine months. The 
efforts of the saintly Abbess Ebba, aunt to the 
king, procured his liberation, only, however, on 
the condition of perpetual banishment from Nor- 

1 The date of St Andrew becoming’ the patron saint of Scotland 
is uncertain. We know from Bede that King Nectan, in 710, placed 
his kingdom under the protection of St Peter. In the Harleian 
MSS. it is stated that Ungus (who reigned from 731 to 761) vowed, 
with his people, a special devotion to St Andrew if he should gain 
the victory over Athelstane, king of the Saxons. This was probably 
the first step towards St Andrew becoming the patron of the coun- 
try ; and the bringing of the apostle’s relics to Mucross (now St 
Andrews) by Regulus, in 740, no doubt led to his adoption as the 
national saint. The legend of St Regulus is contained in the Col- 


bertine MSS. in the Paris Library, in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum, and in the Aberdeen Breviary.—TRANSLATOR. 
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thumbria. He took refuge in Sussex, where he 
converted by his preaching the still heathen in- 
habitants; and it was not till 687, King Hefrid 
being dead, that Archbishop Theodore obtained 
his restoration to his see. 

For eight years St Cuthbert had lived his life 
of solitude on the island of Farne, and the fame 
of his sanctity and wisdom had spread far and 
wide.! Tunbert of Hexham had for some reason 
been deposed from his see; and at a synod held 
at Twyford in the year 684,” in presence of King 
Eefrid and under the presidency of Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury, Cuthbert was unani- 
mously chosen to the vacant bishopric. On 
EKaster Sunday of the following year he was con- 
secrated by Theodore at York, in the presence of 
the king and seven bishops. At his own wish, 
Lindisfarne, where he had lived as a monk, was, 
“with the assent of King Eegfrid, and of the arch- 
bishop, and these seven bishops, and of all the 
magnates,” assigned to Cuthbert as his see, while 
Eata returned to Hexham. The king granted to 
him at his consecration the district of Cartmell, 
“with all the Britons who dwelt upon it;” and 
his jurisdiction was extended westward to Car- 
lisle. On the 20th of May 684, he made his 
entry into the ancient Roman town, whose in- 
habitants came out to meet him in solemn pro- 

1 Reginaldus Dunelm., Libellus de admirandis S. Cuthberti 


vortutibus. 
2 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. iil. p. 323. 
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cession, and conducted him to the city fountain, 
“the wondrous work of Roman hands.” Scarcely 
had they arrived here, when suddenly Cuthbert 
appeared almost overcome with emotion. Lean- 
ing on his pastoral staff, he seemed hardly able 
to stand erect. For awhile he remained silent ; 
then, looking up to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘“ Even 
now is the contest decided.” A few days later 
his words were verified by the tidings of Eefrid’s 
disastrous defeat at Dunnichen by the southern 
_ Picts, whose territory he had invaded against the 
advice of the holy and prudent bishop. 

An object of St Cuthbert’s especial solicitude 
was the pastoral supervision of the monasteries 
of nuns, of which there were several in his diocese. 
He spent some time at Coldingham, imparting to 
its community instruction in the spiritual life ; 
and he laboured, as we are told, both by word 
and example, so that the perfect harmony be- 
tween his hfe and his teaching was an edification 
to all. The monastery of Whitby was at this 
time governed by Elfleda, a niece of King Oswald. 
St Cuthbert, who cherished a deep devotion for 
the saintly founder of Lindisfarne, frequently 
visited Whitby, in order to assist the abbess by 
his wise counsels in the administration of her 
responsible office. 

The saint spent the festival of Christmas 686 
with the monks of Lindisfarne, and immediately 
afterwards withdrew once more to his hermitage 
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at Farne. When the brethren questioned him 
as to what day he would return, he answered, 
“On the day when you shall bring back my dead 
body to your monastery.” Soon after the New 
Year of 687, he became sensible that his end was 
approaching. He directed the brethren to wrap 
his body, after his death, in the linen which the 
Abbess Verca had given him, and to bury it, as 
they so earnestly desired, in their church at Lin- 
disfarne. ‘‘ Keep peace one with another,” were 
his last words to the community, “and ever guard 
the divine gift of charity. Maintain concord with 
other servants of Christ. Despise not any of the 
household of faith who come to you seeking hos- 
pitality, but receive and entertain and dismiss 
them with friendliness and affection. And do 
not think yourselves better than others of the 
same faith and manner of life; only with such as 
err from the unity of Catholic peace have no 
communion.” ! These were Cuthbert’s last words. 
He died on March 19, 687, and his remains were 
taken to Lindisfarne, where amid the prayers 
and solemn chants. of the brethren they were in- 
terred in a stone sarcophagus on the right of the 
altar in St Peter’s Church. Eleven years after- 
wards the body, still uncorrupt, was taken from 
the tomb, wrapped in fresh linen, and placed in 
a shrine of wood, which was laid on the floor of 
the sanctuary. 


' Bede, Vita St Cuthberti, cap. xxxix. 
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Henceforward, in the Celtic and Northumbrian 
Churches alike, St Cuthbert continued to be hon- 
oured with the highest veneration. King Alfred 
the Great invoked him in his struggle against 
the Danes, and received from him in a vision the 
promise of victory and liberation for his people. 
King Canute made a pilgrimage barefooted to his 
shrine, and William the Conqueror brought costly 
offerings and laid them on his tomb. It was be- 
neath the banner of St Cuthbert that the Anglo- 
Normans won their most brilliant victories. The 
British Museum still boasts a memorial of the 
holy bishop, in the magnificent copy of the Gos- 
pels which bears his name, and which is con- 
sidered one of the principal gems of ancient Celtic 
art. To his memory is dedicated the cathedral 
of Durham, where his relics were placed in the 
twelfth century—a truly magnificent monument 
of the zealous piety of the proud Anglo-Norman 
race. York and Canterbury may present the 
most perfect development of the English Gothic 
architecture ; but the Norman style, as we see it 
at Durham with its imposing masses, its colossal 
pillars, and its ornamentation recalling the in- 
tricacies of Celtic or Eastern art, at once awes 
and enchants the beholder, and inspires him with 
a deep sense of his dependence on a higher power. 
The sanctuary of Durham was not spared in the 
whirlwind of the Reformation. When, in 1537, 
the shrines of the cathedral were plundered by 
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command of Henry VIII, the body of St Cuth- 
bert was found to be still incorrupt. The tomb 
was again opened in 1827, when a skeleton and 
other remains were discovered, which Mr Raine, 
the librarian of the cathedral, who was present at 
the investigation, believed to be those of the saint.? 

It was not long after St Cuthbert’s holy death 
that Adamnan made his second visit to North- 
umbria. The resolute adherence of the late 
saintly bishop to the Roman rite had no doubt 
considerable influence in inducing the Abbot of 
Iona to abandon, as we have seen he did, his 
national customs for those of the Roman Church. 
Through his efforts, as Bede tells us, many of the 
Scots in Ireland, and also of the Britons, were 
won over to the same observance. The Britons 
here alluded to are those of Strathclyde, who had 
lately succeeded in throwing off the Saxon yoke ; 
for the Britons of North Wales did not conform 
untit the year 768, nor those of South Wales 
until 777. The Bishop of Strathclyde at this 


time was probably Sedulius, the same who at- 


1 This gentleman published a pamphlet at the time, embodying 
his reasons for his belief in the authenticity of the discovery. 
Archbishop Eyre, however, who has exhaustively treated the sub- 
ject in his History of St Cuthbert (pp. 188-206), is of opinion that 
the saint’s body was removed from the shrine by some Benedictine 
monks in the reign of Queen Mary, and concealed in some other 
part of the cathedral. There is a continuous and well-grounded 
tradition that such was the case, and that the secret as to the spot 
where the sacred relics lie has been jealously handed down to our 
own day in the English congregation of the Order of St Benedict. 
—-TRANSLATOR. 
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tended the Council at Rome in 721, and sub- 
scribed its canons.! 
The see of Lindisfarne, rendered vacant by St wittria 


succeeds 


Cuthbert’s death, was filled by the appointment tothe 
of Bishop Wilfrid, who had by this time been , 
restored to favour. by King Alchfrid. Wilfrid 

died in 709, and was interred on the south side His death. 
of the altar in St Peter’s Church at Ripon—a 

man of lofty ideals, and zealous to enthusiasm for 

the glory of God and the authority of the Holy 

See, of unblemished life, profound piety, wide 
attainments, and an inflexible sense of justice that 

no influence could turn aside. 

Wilfrid was succeeded in the bishopric of Hex- ae 
ham by his friend and disciple Acca, of whom Hexham. 
Bede tells us that, ‘ being a man most active, 
one to do great things in the sight of God and of 
men, beautified the fabric of his church, which 
was dedicated to blessed Andrew, with various 
ornaments and wonderful works. For he took 
great pains, and does so still, to procure from all 
parts relics of the apostles and martyrs of Christ, 
and to erect altars for their veneration ; and also 
collecting with the greatest industry the history 
of their sufferings, with other ecclesiastical works, 
he formed a large and noble library.” Among 
these relics were, without doubt, those of St 
Andrew, and among the histories would be the 


' Labbe, Concilia, vi. 1458. 
4 Bede, Hist. ‘Hceles., v. 20. 
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Acts of the same apostle.t When Bede finished 
his History in 731, Acca still occupied the see of 
Hexham. Wilfrid (the second of the name) was 
at the same time Bishop of York, Edilweld of 
Lindisfarne, and Pecthelm of Whithern (Candida 
Casa), “‘ which,” adds Bede, “-having been lately 
erected into an episcopal see on account of the 
increase in the numbers of the faithful, has him 
for its first bishop.”? The district of Strathclyde 
had thrown off the Northumbrian yoke, but 
Galloway still remained subject to the Angles, 
who, a few years before the completion of Bede’s 
history, had restored, as he mentions above, the 
ancient see of St Ninian, which in course of time 
had fallen into decay. It was occupied, up to 
the year 803, by five bishops in succession, and 
to this period belongs the devotion to St Cuthbert 
and St Oswald in Ayrshire and Galloway, and 
the dedication of numerous churches in their 
honour.. Towards the end of the eighth century 
Galloway was overrun by the Picts and Scots, 
and with their assistance the inhabitants broke 
off from Northumbrian rule. The last bishop 
of the Anglo-Saxon see was Beadwulf, who as- 
sisted at the coronation of Eardwulf, King of 
Northumbria, in 795, and died in 803.3 


1 Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened., sect. ii. part i. p. 204. 

2 Bede, Hist. Eccles., v. 20. 

§ William of Malmesbury, Gresta Pont. Angl., 1. iii. § 118. After 
the incorporation of Galloway into the kingdom of Scotland in 1034, 
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At about this period may be placed the foun- 
dation of the celebrated monastery of Tyning- Tyning. 
hame. With the breaking up, in the year 681, 
of the diocese of York, its connection with the 
Churches of Lothian and Cumbria came to an end. Extent of 


the diocese 
The diocese of Lindisfarne, however, extended to of Lindis- 


the Firth of Forth. Simeon of Durham records in pt 
the year 756 the death, in Tyninghame, of the 
anchorite Balthere, popularly known as “St 
Baldred of the Bass.” Bower erroneously asso- 
clates this saint with Kentigern, from whom he 
was removed by more than a hundred years; 
Alcuin, who wrote in the eighth century, clearly 
connects him with the Bass.! The diocese of 
Lindisfarne contained, besides Tyninghame, the 
monasteries of Melrose, Edwinesburgh (Kdin- 
burgh, where still exists St Cuthbert’s Church), 
and Abercorn, on the southern shore of the Firth 
of Forth, the monastery where Trumuin resided 
when bishop of the southern Picts, and whence 
he fled after the disastrous battle of Dunnichen. 


a new see was erected at Candida Casa, through the instrumentality 
of David I. (see ante, p. 13).—TRANSLATOR. 
l Scotechronicon, ii. c. 29. 
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CUA Ene, Var 
THE CULDEES AND THE SECULAR CLERGY. 


THE monastic period of the Scottish Church came 
to a close at the beginning of the eighth century. 
In the place of the Columban monks, expelled, as 
we have seen, from the Pictish dominions in 717, 
we find the Culdees appearing on the scene. The 
name of Culdee meets us for the first time in the 
eighth century. “To Adamnan, to Eddi, and to 
Bede,” says Skene, “it was utterly unknown. 
They knew of no body of clergy who bore this 
name, and in the whole range of ecclesiastical 
history there is nothing more entirely destitute 
of authority than the application of this name to 
the Columban monks of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, or more utterly baseless than the fabric 
which has been raised upon that assumption. 
Like many of our popular notions, it originated 
with Hector Boece,! and, at a time when the 
influence of his fabulous History was still para- 


1 Professor in the University of Aberdeen in the sixteenth 
century. 
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mount in Scotland, it became associated with an 
ecclesiastical controversy which powerfully en- 
gaged the sympathies of the Scottish people ; and 
this gave it a force and vitality which renders it 
difficult for the popular mind to regard the history 
of the early Scottish Church through any other 


medium.” ! 


By adopting these erroneous views, 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century found (as 
it was obviously their interest to do) an apparent 
warrant for their doctrines in those of the earliest 
Christianity of the country; and they met with 
the more credence, since for the period in question 
trustworthy guidance, such as that aftorded by 
Adamnan and Bede for the preceding century, 
is unfortunately wanting. The history of the 
Scottish Church from the eighth to the eleventh 
century is involved, for the most part, in pro- 
found obscurity ; and it is not until the reign of 
Malcolm Canmor and Margaret (who, like their 
son David I., applied themselves to the erection 
of bishoprics and to the foundation of monasteries 
for the various religious orders), that light begins 
to break in upon it. 
There were two distinct agencies instrumental Cause of 


in bringing about an alteration in the constitution the, consti 
ution 0 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ui. p. 226. One of the latest maintainers 
of the identity of the Culdees with the Columban monks is Ebrard 
in his Culdaische Kirche. A confutation of his views, by Schwab, 
was published in the Austrian Quarterly Theological Review, 1860. 
Ebrard’s baseless assertions have been reproduced, in a weaker form, 
by Hartung (Diplomatisch - historisch Forschungen, Gotha, 1879, 


p- 22). 
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of the Scottish Church: on the one hand, the for- 
mation of a secular clergy; on the other, the ap- 
pearance of the Culdees. The former came from 
without, the latter was an outgrowth of the mon- 
astic Church itself. The introduction of the sec- 
ular clergy originated with Wilfrid of York, the 
champion, as we have already seen, of the Roman 
Easter-reckoning ; but the immediate occasion of 
the change was the expulsion of the Columban 
monks from Pictland by King Nectan, in 717, on 
their refusal to conform to the customs of Rome. 
The legend which treats of this revolution in 
the Church of Scotland is preserved in the Aber- 
deen Breviary, in the lessons assigned to the 
Feast of St Boniface. Harmonising as it does 
with the narrative of Bede, and corroborated as 
well by the dedications of the churches connected 
with it, some account of the legend in question 
cannot be omitted here. 7 
Boniface was born in Bethsaida, of Israelitish 
origin. In his thirty-sixth year he received 
priest’s orders from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
When forty-six years of age he went to Rome, 
where he became bishop and cardinal, and was 
finally raised to the Papal chair. Calling some 
of his brethren into his oratory, he informed them 
of his intention to send forth a mission to the ends 
of the earth, impelled thereto by the love of God 
and of those peoples who dwelt on the confines of 
Europe. “Send,” was their answer, “ religious 


1 Pars Hyemalvs, fol. Ixix. 
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men, even as your predecessors Celestine and 
Gregory sent Palladius, Patrick, and Augustine.” 
Boniface, however, rejoined that he had been com- 
manded by St Peter, in a vision, himself to under- 
take this mission. Accordingly, after the requisite 
preparation, he set out from Rome, accompanied by 
Benedict, Servandus, Pensandus, Benevolus, Mad- 
lanus, and Principuus, all of whom were of epis- 
copal rank. Besides these, there followed Boni- 
face the Abbesses Crescentia and Triduana, to- 
gether with seven priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolytes, exorcists, lectors, and doorkeepers, and 
a great multitude of God-fearing men and women. 
On their arrival at the Firth of Forth, they were 
met by King Nectan, who, with his nobles, re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism at their hands. 
The king dedicated to the Holy Trinity the spot 
where he had been baptised, and made it over as 
a free gift to Boniface. The saint at once com- 
menced his apostolic labours—‘ wrote a hundred 
and fifty books, erected the same number of 
churches, with as many bishops, and a thousand 
priests. He converted to the faith of Christ and 
baptised thirty-six thousand men and women ; 
and in the eighty-fourth year of his age, on the 
16th day of March, full of grace and of virtue, 
departed to Christ.” According to another form 


1 The first part of this legend, which appears to identify Boniface 
with one of the Popes of that name in the eighth century, is obvi- 
ously fictitious. —TRANSLATOR. 
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of the legend, his name was Albanus Kiritinus, 
surnamed Bonifacius. 

There is an evident connection between this 
legend and the proceedings taken by King Nectan 
against the Columban monks in his zeal for the 
introduction of the Roman customs. Among 
those who took part in the Irish Synod presided 
over by Adamnan in 697, we find the name 
of Cuiritan epscop, or Bishop Kiritinus. Irish 
and Scottish alike commemorated the saint on 
the same day, the 16th of March. Kiuritinus of 
the legend, and the Irish bishop of that name, 
thus appear to be identical. The substance of 
the legend is undoubtedly historic, and gives us 
the true origin of the substitution of the secular 
clergy for the expelled monks. 

Legend of The legend of St Fergusianus, or Fergus, be- 
ae longs to the same period. He came from Ireland, 
founded three churches in the west of Scotland ; 
and’ after labourmg at the conversion of the 
people of Caithness, he built a basilica (which still 
exists) at Lungley, and died at a great age in 
Glamis. Here are still to be seen a cave and a 
well bearing his name; and an old tradition that 
his head was taken to Scone, and reverently kept 
there, is confirmed by an entry in the books of 
the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, of the pay- 
ment by James IV. (1488-1497) for a silver case 
to contain the relic in question." 


1 The Fergus or Fergustus here spoken of is no doubt identical 
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No fewer than fourteen churches in the east of Dedication 


Scotland were dedicated to St Peter. According 
to the Irish annalist Tighernach, the religious 
enthusiasm of King Nectan led him, in the year 
724, to enter the ecclesiastical state; and he 
probably retired to the church which he had 
had built by Northumbrian architects in the 
Roman style, and had promised to dedicate to 
St Peter. This was in all likelihood Restennot 
or Rosemarkie. There may be some foundation 
for the conjecture that the king sought reconcilia- 
tion with the monks of Iona, and fqund in that 
island a last resting-place. An old burial-place 
there still bears the name of Cill-ma-Neachthan. 
Besides the external influence of which we have 
spoken, there was another, developed within the 
pale of the Church itself, which contributed greatly 
to the change that took place at this period in 
the ecclesiastical organisation of Scotland. From 
the earliest Christian centuries, the life based 
upon the fulfilment of the evangelical counsels 
had been of a threefold character. ‘Thus St 
Jerome speaks! of three kinds of monks: Ceno- 
bites, leading a common life; Anchorites, who 
lived apart from men, each one by himself; and 
finally, those called Remoboth, whom he describes 
as of evil and abandoned life. Cassian also, who 


with “ Fergustus episcopus Scotiz Pictus,” who assisted at the Coun- 
cil at Rome in the year 721, and signed its canons (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils, vol. ii. parti. p. 7). 

1 Epist. ad Hustochium, 22. 
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was of Scythian extraction, recognises three sorts 
of monks—Cenobites, Anchorites, and Sarabaites. 
The latter lived in small companies of two or three 
together, without following any fixed rule. Cas- 
sian looks on this last as a degenerate form of 
monastic life. There is still another kind of monk 
which he describes, composed of those who, un- 
able or unwilling to bear the yoke of community 
hfe, retired to separate cells, in emulation of the 
Anchorites, without, however, sufficient fervour 
or perseverance to imitate their virtues.! In the 
nineteenth conference, a certain Abbot John, who 
had abandoned the eremitical life and entered a 
monastery, 1s questioned as to the respective ad- 
vantages of these two modes of life. The purport 
of his answer is, that the life of a hermit is suit- 
able only for such as have attained a very high 
degree of spiritual perfection. St Isidore of Se- 
ville also bears testimony on the point. He, too, 
speaks ‘of Cenobites, who, in imitation of the Chris- 
tians of apostolic times, sold all that they had 
and led a life in common ; of hermits, who, taking 
Elias and John the Baptist as their models, gave 
themselves up to perfect solitude and a super- 
natural contempt of the world; and finally, of 


1 Cassian, Collationes, 18. St Benedict, in his Rule, gives the 
name of Gyrovagi to the fourth kind of monk, of whom he speaks 
in even severer terms than Cassian. The wise founder of Western 
monachism recognises, like Cassian, the greater security of the ceno- 
bitical life for the majority of aspirants to religious perfection.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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Anchorites, who, having attained to a high degree 
of perfection in the cenobitical life, shut them- 
selves up in separate cells, and devoted themselves 
entirely to the contemplation of heavenly things.’ 
So also Venerable Bede, himself a master of the 
spiritual life, alludes to these different kinds of 
monks. In his History? he tells us how St Cuth- 
bert “proceeded to the adoption of a hermit life 
of solitary contemplation and secret silence ;” and 
in his Life of the saint? the same thought finds 
expression. ‘‘He was now permitted,” he says, 
‘to ascend to the leisure of divine contemplation, 
and rejoiced that he had reached the lot of those 
of whom we sing in the Psalm: The saints shall 
go from virtue to virtue: the God of Gods shall 
be seen in Sion.” The truth was, in short, recog- 
nised and acted upon, that the more a man can 
detach himself from material things, the closer 
will be the union of his soul with God. This was 
the principle on which the eremitical life was 
~ based. 

The hermits, whose lofty aspirations to religious Hermits 
perfection were manifested in the mortification Deicol. 
and devotion of their lives, were known by the 
distinguishing name of Dezcole, or worshippers of 
God, in the highest sense of the term; while the 
ordinary body of the faithful were called Christi- 
cole, or worshippers of Christ. St Athanasius, 


1 Tsidor. Hispal., De eccles. offic., 1. ii. c. 16. 
2 Hist. Eccles., iv. 28. 3 Vita S. Cuthberts, c. 17. 
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Bishop of Alexandria, the warm friend and _ pro- 
moter of Western monachism, mentions in his Life 
of St Anthony, that “his neighbours, and the 
monks whom he visited, called him Dezcola; and, 
using terms of natural affection, loved him, some 
as ason, others as a brother.”’ So too, Bishop — 
Martin, who styles himself Scotus, speaks, in a 
letter to Miro, King of Galicia, about the year 
560, of “ those arduous and perfect rules which are 
observed by a few most excellent Deicole.”? And 
Columbanus, the celebrated propagator of monas- 
ticism in Eastern Gaul, thus portrays the truly 
religious man: ‘‘ Whosoever wisheth to become 
a dwelling-place for God, let him strive to 
make himself humble and quiet, that not by 
fluency of words and suppleness of body, but by 
the reality of his humility, he may be known as 
a true Deicola.” ® 

It was the almost inevitable result of the natu- 
ral weakness of humanity, that a life so absolutely 
isolated as the eremitical should be exposed to 
various dangers, and become the occasion of abuses 
and excesses. We find, in consequence, many 
attempts made by ecclesiastical authority in the 
seventh and eighth centuries to bring the soli- 
taries together, and to subject them to conventual 


discipline. The Council of Toledo, held in 646, 


1 Vita S. Antonw (Migne, lxxiii. 129). 
2 D’Achery, ili. 312. 
3 Columbani, Jnstructio Secunda (Migne, lxxx. 234). 
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permitted only well-instructed monks to live the 
life of recluses.1 The forty-first canon of the 
Council of Trullo (692) enacted that those desir- 
ing to live as solitaries must have first passed 
three years in a monastery ; and the forty-second 
canon ordered that such hermits as came into the 
towns in black dress and with long hair, and asso- 
ciated with seculars, must be compelled to enter a 
monastery and to wear the monastic habit, other- 
wise they were to be expelled from the towns.? 

In the following century we find similar, but 
more systematic, efforts to bestow upon the her- 
mits the benefit of regular observance. ‘The well- 
known rule of Chrodigang, Bishop of Metz, con- 
tains thirty-four chapters of instructions for the 
community life of his clergy. These were primar- 
ily intended only for the clergy of Metz: the 
hermits were not at first affected by them, nor 
were they in force in other dioceses. The advan- 
tages, however, of the new canonical life were soon 
widely appreciated, and the rule of Chrodigang 
made its way throughout the Church. In its 
extended form, it consists of eighty-six chapters, 
of which the eighty - first treats directly of the 


Institution 
of secular 
canons. 


so-called Deicole, with the object of binding them me 


Deicolee 


to canonical life. It is in the form of the letter of brought 


a certain Deicola, “sent in the name of Christ to 
the priests and clerics, for their instruction and 


! Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. iii. p. 88. 
2 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 306. 
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exhortation ;” and the author addresses himself 
“to the beloved priests of Christ’s Churches, the 
bishops and all the clergy everywhere therein, and 
their servants, and to all the Dezcole living in the 
whole world.” He exhorts them to live uprightly 
and piously, and especially to show due obedience 
to their superiors, as becomes servants of God. 
Finally, the observance of the canonical rule is 
strictly enjomed them. At the General Council 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle in 816 and 817, the rule 
of Chrodigang was adopted, and a number of 
canons were enacted, relating to the details of 
the canonical life. 

In Britain and in Ireland, as well as on the 
Continent, we early meet with the Dewcole. The 
Peterborough MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,? 
in the account of the monastic foundation at that 
place in 655, refers to God-fearing monks—(rode- 
Srihte—evidently the Saxon equivalent of Deicole. 
A council held in Northumberland in the year 687 
ordered that all canons should live canonically, 
and all monks and nuns according to monastic 
rule. ‘That the title of God-worshippers,” ob- 
serves Skene,’ ‘“‘ passed down to the canon clerics, 
at least to those who lived separately, appears 
from this, that, when King Athelstan was on his 
march against the Scots in 936, he halted at York, 


1 Hefele, vol. iv. p. 10. 
2 See Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 27. 
3 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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and there besought of the ministers of St Peter's 
Church, who were then called Colidev, to offer up 
their prayers on behalf of himself and his expedi- 
tion. They are said to be ‘men of holy life and 
honest conversation, then styled Colder, who 
maintained a number of poor people, and withal 
had but little whereon to live.’” ‘These Colidez,” 
says Dr Reeves, “ were the officiating clergy of the 
cathedral church of St Peter’s at York in 946, and 
discharged the double function of divine service 
and eleemosynary entertainment.” The word 
Colidez is, in fact, merely an inversion of Dezcole, 
the name by which these canon clerics were known 
in other parts of Christendom. 

If we turn to Ireland, we shall find there the The eremit- 
development, at a very early period, of the same Teele 
form of ascetic life. It often happened that the 
abbot or one of the brethren of a monastery retired 
for a certain time to a separate cell, in order to 
give himself more entirely to prayer and peni- 
tential exercises. During this period he held no 
intercourse with the other brethren. The cells 
erected for this purpose were built of stone, with- 
out mortar, with thick walls and dome-shaped 
roofs, something in the form of beehives.? They 
bore the name of carcar, or prison cells. Those 
who devoted themselves to such a solitary life 


1 The Culdees of the British Isles, pp. 59, 144. 

2 Anderson (Scotland in Early Christian Times, vol. i. p. 69) gives 
a sketch of one of these cells, which still exists on the isle of Inch- 
colm, in the Firth of Forth. 
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were considered as giving themselves absolutely 
up to God, and were hence known as Deoraidh, 
or “God’s pilgrims.” Their connection with the 
monastery, however, was not thereby severed ; on 
the contrary, when the abbacy became vacant, 
the Deoradh De, or pilgrim, was entitled, accord- 
ing to ancient Irish custom, to succeed in the fifth 
place. It is, moreover, prescribed by the Breton 
laws, that if a bishop be found guilty of certain 
offences, the Ferleginn, or lector, shall succeed to 
the bishopric, and the bishop shall go into the 
hermitage, or pilgrimage of God.! 

The ancient Catalogue of the Saints, which 
throws so much hght on the early history of the 
Irish Church, ends in 666, the year of the great 
pestilence. After this period we find the appella- 
tions of the Continental anchorites appearing in 
Irish form, similar to that bestowed on the Irish 
hermits themselves. Instead of the term Dezcola, 
which had hitherto been applied to them, we find 
them now designated as Ceile De. As Christicola 
becomes in Irish Celechrist, so Deicola takes the 
form of Ceile De.2? Dr Skene shows, by a refer- 
ence to a poem in the Leabhar Breac (part i. p. 
261), attributed to St Mochuda, who died in 636, 


1 Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 59. 

2 Dr Reeves considers the word Ceile-De to be simply the Irish 
equivalent of Servus Dei. The primary meaning of ceile, however, is 
socius; and in this sense (implying companionship or union with 
God) it is probably in meaning, if not in etymology, identical with 
Deicola=God-worshipper. TRANSLATOR. 
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that these Cele De were not, strictly speaking, 
monks, as Reeves assumes. The sixth section of 
this poem treats ‘of the occupations of a monk,” 
and the seventh ‘of the Cele De, or clerical re- 
cluse,’ thus clearly distinguishing one from the 
other. The connection, on the other hand, be- 
tween the Cele De and the Deicole of the Conti- 
nent is unmistakable. The former, like the latter, 
were anchorites; for if any one bore the title of 
Cele De, it was only on the ground of his having 
lived as a solitary. Thus Angus, the Culdee, the 
famous hagiologist, founded a desert called after 
his name. Again, the Cele De, like the Deicole, 
are called the “people of God.” The Annals of 
Ulster relate that in 921 “ Armagh was pillaged 
on the 10th of November, the Saturday before St 
Martin’s Day, by Gofrith, grandson of Ivar, and 
his army, who saved the houses of prayer with 
their people of God, that is, Cele De, and their 
sick, and the whole church town, except some 
houses which were burned through neglect.” ! 
Like the Deicola, too, the Cerle De of Ireland the ceite 


: . De brought 
were brought, early in the ninth century, under wer 


canonical rule. This important fact is found in rile. 
the form of legend—in which, however, the his- 
torical germ is easily detected. The Irish Annals 
record, under the year 811: “In this year the 
Cele De came over the sea with dry feet, without 
a vessel; and a written roll was given him from 


1 Reeves, p. 197; Lrish Annals, ann. 919. 
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heaven, out of which he preached to the Irish ; 
and it was carried up again when the sermon was 
finished.”! The date of the coming of this Cele 
De was sixty-eight years after Chrodegang drew 
up his canonical rule; it was subsequent also to | 
the publication of the letter addressed by a certain 
Deicola to the Deicole all over the world, and only 
five years before the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The legend above quoted may therefore be reason- 
ably interpreted to refer to the introduction into 
Ireland of the canonical rule. 

The Kele- The Cele De, as they were called in Ireland, 


dew, or Cul- ; 5 
dees,in were known in Scotland as Kelede:. Some ac- 


sean count of their first appearance in the latter coun- 
try 1s given—albeit obscurely—in the legend of 
St Servanus or Serf. Its chief features are as 
Legend of follows: Obeth, son of Eliud, was King of Canaan, 
ete © and his! wife. was Alpia, daughter of a king of 
Arabia. The blessing of children, long denied to 
them, was at length vouchsafed by God in answer 
to their prayers and alms-deeds. Two sons were 
born to them, of whom one was named Generatius, 
and the other Malachias or Servanus. The name 
of Servanus was given him in baptism by Magonius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in token of his especial dedi- 
cation to God’s service. After many wanderings 
he went to Rome, where for seven years he occu- 
pied the Apostolic Chair. Thence he travelled 
through Gaul and England to Scotland ; and here 
1 Reeves, British Culdees, p. 79. 
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he was met by Adamnan, the famous Abbot of 
Iona. He afterwards visited Adamnan at Loch- 
leven, and was shown by him an island in the 
lake, well adapted for the foundation of a religious 
house. ‘‘ Here,’ remarks Skene, “we have the 
same journey to the west, the same occupation of 
the Papal throne, as we found in the legend of 
Boniface. This feature seems to characterise the 
legends of those missionaries who promoted the 
great change by which a new order of clergy, under 
the influence of the Roman Church, superseded 
the Columban monks in the eastern and northern 
districts of Scotland.” ! 

A still older Irish document—the tract on the 
mothers of the saints, attributed to Angus the 
Culdee—connects St Servanus more closely with 
the west. According to this, ‘‘ Alma, the daugh- 
ter of the King of the Crwthnech,” or Picts, “was 
the mother of Serb or Serf, son of Proc, King of 
Canaan, in Egypt; and he is the venerable old 
man who possesses Cuilenros, in Stratherne.” 2 
In this form the legend assumes a distinctly Scot- 
tish character ; Alpia, the daughter of an Arabian 
king, becoming Alma, daughter of the King of the 
Picts. The chronology of this account is consist- 
ent with the history of the period. Brude, the 
Pictish king in question, may be identified with 
the Brude who reigned from 697 to 706, and pre- 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 257. 
2 Reeves, British Culdees, p. 124. 
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ceded Nectan, who expelled the Columban monks 
from his kingdom. The same King Brude appears 
in one of the chronicles connected with Lochleven ; 
and at the same time the chronicler adds, “as St 
Servanus came to Fife.”? In the chartulary of St 
Andrews we find reference to a grant of the isle 
of Lochleven, by King Brude, “to Almighty God, 
and to St Servanus, and to the Kelede: hermits 
dwelling there, who are serving, and shall serve 
God, in that island.” 

We know, moreover, that Adamnan, who was 
so closely connected with St Servanus, maintained 
the friendliest relations with Brude, and died in 
704, only two years before him. It is evident, 
from what has been said, that St Servanus could 
have had no connection, as was afterwards held, 
with St Kentigern, since we have undoubted evi- 
dence that his labours belong to the end of the 
seventh century, and not to the fifth or sixth. 
The first establishment of hermits, or Keledez, in 
Scotland was that founded by St Servanus, at the 
beginning of the eighth century ; and Jocelyn of 
Furness is guilty of as great an anachronism in 
assigning the Keledez to the time of St Kentigern, 
as in stating that St Servanus was his teacher. 

Reference must here be made to the legends 
relating to the foundation of the afterwards prima- 
tial city of St Andrews, and its connection with 


1 Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 201. “En quel temps 
ueint Sains Seruanus en Fiffe.” 
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St Andrew the Apostle. The legend is extant in 
two separate forms, of which we give the chief 
features. The first bears this title: ‘“ How it 
happens that the memory of St Andrew the 
Apostle should exist more widely in the region of 
the Picts, now called Scotia, than in other regions ; 
and how it comes that so many abbacies were an- 
ciently established there, which now in many 
cases are by hereditary right possessed by lay- 


men.” ! 


The legend relates the acts and martyr- 
dom of St Andrew, and tells how Regulus, a monk 
of Constantinople, brought the relics of the apostle 
to Scotland, where he met Ungus, son of Urguist, 
the King of the Picts, at a place called Mordurus. 
Ungus gave this place to God and to St Andrew, 
that it should be the head and mother of all the 
churches in the country of the Picts. Here Regu- 
lus led a life of monastic holiness, having under him 
a third part of the land of Scotia, which he divided 
into abbacies. On account of the convenience of 
its situation, and the pleasantness of its localities, 
this place recommended itself to Picts, Scots, 
Danes, and Norwegians, who came to plunder the 
island.? The first part of this legend, which treats 
of the martyrdom of St Andrew at Patras, in 
Achaia, is authenticated by ecclesiastical history. 
The other portions are evidently derived from 
different sources: there is little connection be- 
tween them, and they are inconsistent with one 
1 Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 138. 2 Ibid., p. 140. 
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another, more especially in those parts relating to 
the bringing of the apostle’s relics to Scotland. 
The second form of the legend! traces its origin 
to St Andrews itself, and is of a more elaborate 
character. It states that in the year 345 Con- 
stantine collected a powerful army in order to in- 
vade Patras and avenge the death of St Andrew ; 
that before his entry into the city, Bishop Regulus 
was commanded in a vision to conceal certain of 
the relics of the saint; and that Constantine, on 
the city being taken, caused the sarcophagus, with 
the remaining relics, to be brought to Rome. The 
second part of this legend is simply a more elabo- 
rate and detailed version of the second part of the 
other. The Pictish King Hungus defeats his 
enemy, Athelstane, King of the Saxons, through 
the intercession of St Andrew, whom the Picts, 
in consequence, vow to hold in honour for ever. 
Three days after the battle, Bishop Regulus is 
bidden by angels to sail northwards with the 
apostle’s relics, and to build a church in his honour 
at the spot where his vessel happens to be wrecked. 
After many wanderings they are cast ashore on 
the eastern coast of Scotland, at a place formerly 
called Muckros, but now Kyrlimont. Here (where 
St Andrews grew up in later times) Regulus 
erected a cross which he had brought from Patras ; 
and King Ungus gave the place to God and St 
Andrew, His apostle, as a gift for ever. The 
1 Chronicles of Picts and Scots, pp. 183-194. 
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names of thirteen Pictish witnesses of royal blood 
are given, taken apparently at random from the 
list of Pictish kings. The second legend closes 
thus: “ These are the names of those who brought 
the relics of St Andrew to Scotland: Regulus 
himself, the deacon Gelasius, Malthaes the hermit, 
. and seven hermits from the island of the 
Dieta hoe 
A comparison of these two legends shows the 
different part assigned to Regulus in each. In 
the first he appears in Scotland as a simple monk ; 
in the second, he is concerned, as Bishop of Patras, 
with the removal of the relics thence: in one he 
founds abbeys in Scotia, of which he possesses a 
third part; in the other, he is represented as a 
bishop, with priests and deacons among his fol- 
lowers, and as founding churches dedicated to St 
Andrew. ‘The first legend, in a word, bears a 
thoroughly monastic stamp, the second deals with 
a secular clergy. The older legend, therefore, 
takes us back to the monastic Church of St 
Columba, and we find, in fact, the name of Regulus 
in the records of that period. After the synod 
of Drumceitt, in the year 573, which was attended 
by Columba and Aidan, King of Dalriada, the 
former founded the church of Drumceliffe, near 
Sligo. He was met on this occasion by the chief 
ecclesiastics of the neighbourhood, among whom 
was Riagail, or Regulus, of Muicinis, whose name 
appears in the Irish martyrologies on the 16th of 
VOL. I. N 
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October. Regulus of St Andrews is commemo- 
rated in the Scottish Calendar on the 17th of the 
same month; and we notice further, that while 
the name of the Irish Regulus’s foundation is 
Mucins, or Isle of Swine, the former name of 
Chilrymont, or St Andrews, is said to have been 
Mwuicross, or the Promontory of Swine. “It 
seems, therefore,’ observes Skene,! “to be a 
reasonable conclusion that the Regulus of Muicinis, 
commemorated on the 16th October, and the 
Regulus of Muicross, on the 17th of that month, 
were the same person, and that the historic 
Regulus belongs to a Columban church founded 
among those which Columba established among 
the southern Picts during the last years of his 
life.” 

Secularise. Further corroboration of the older legend is 

Columban afforded by the short but important reference 

erie. which it contains to the passing of monastic pro- 
perty into lay hands—a state of things attributed 
in the legend to the successive depredations of 
the Picts, Scots, Danes, and Norwegians. ‘This 
undoubtedly refers to the change which took 
place after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
in the beginning of the eighth century. Bede 
has testified as to what was the condition of 
affairs in Northumbria after that event. His 
well-known letter to Archbishop Egbert contains 
along series of bitter lamentations over the de- 

1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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cline of the Northumbrian Church, and the exten- 

sive spoliation of ecclesiastical property—a state 
of things all the more intolerable from the fact 
that the lay abbots made a pretence of continuing 
to keep up the monastic institutions. ‘As you 
yourselves well know,” he writes, ‘‘ those who are 
utterly regardless of monastic life have got into 
their power so many places under the name of 
monasteries, that there is no place at all which 
the sons of the nobility or of veteran soldiers may 
occupy.” So elsewhere he says, ‘“‘ There are others 
guilty of a still more grievous offence. For, 
though they are themselves laics, and neither 
habituated to nor actuated by the love of a regu- 
lar life, yet, by pecuniary payments to the kings, 
and under pretext of founding monasteries, they 
purchase for themselves territories in which they 
may have freer scope for their lust; . . . and 
though they are themselves laymen, yet they have 
monks under their rule—or, rather, they are not 
monks when they assemble there, but such as, 
having been expelled from the true monasteries 
for the erime of disobedience, are found wander- 
ing up and down.” * 

The melancholy picture here drawn by Bede of 
the state of the Northumbrian Church, after the 
departure of the Columban monks, seems to cor- 
respond with the title of the older legend of St 
Andrew, given above. It was in the year 717, 

1 Bed., Zpist. ad Hgbertum (Migne, xciv. 663). 
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twelve years after the death of King Aldfrid of 
Northumbria, that Nectan expelled the Columban 
monks from his kingdom, and secular clergy were 
introduced in their place. The same results no 
doubt followed the change as we have seen in 
Northumbria; the monasteries fell into the hands 
of the tribes, or of individuals, and continued to 
preserve the semblance and nomenclature of re- 
ligious houses, although the reality had disap- 
peared. The motive for this, according to Bede, 
appears to have been the desire to preserve the 
right of immunity and similar privileges possessed 
by these foundations. 

The foregoing investigations have cleared the 
way to our better understanding of the legend 
relating to the bringing of St Andrew’s relics to 
Scotland. If, as we have seen, the historic Regu- 
lus belongs to the period of the ancient Columban 
Church, the fictitious Regulus and the reception 
of the relics by King Hungus must be brought 
down no less certainly to a much later period. 
Hungus or Angus, King of the Picts, reigned from 
731 to 761, and is noted for his expedition 
against the kingdom of Dalriada. Bede tells us 
that in the year 710 King Nectan placed his 
kingdom under the protection of St Peter, and 
the national veneration for St Andrew must 
therefore be of later date. Notwithstanding the 
fictitious antiquity of the legend, some notion of 
its true date seems to have been preserved ; for 
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we read in one chronicle that. in the year 761 
“ve relikis of Sanct Andrew ye Apostel com 
in Scotland” !—a date which corresponds with 
the last year of the reign of the King Angus 
(Mac Fergus) mentioned in the legend. If, then, 
the relics were brought into Scotland at this 
time, the further question presents itself, Whence 
did they come? It is certain that they were not 
brought immediately from the East, and there is 
more than a probability that they came from the 
monastery of Hexham. The church of Hexham, 
indeed, seems to have in several respects pre- 
figured, as 1t were; the church of St Andrews. 
Both were dedicated to St Andrew; both pos- 
sessed relics of that apostle. Wilfrid, as we 
know, founded Hexham in 674, and his successor 
Acca, who held the see from 709 to 732, brought 
thither the relics of St Andrew. Wilfrid dedi- 
cated the church to the apostle, in gratitude for 
having received the gift of eloquence in preach- 
ing the Gospel, in answer, as he believed, to his 
prayers offered in the church of St Andrew in 
Rome. He founded, besides, two chapels in hon- 
our of the Blessed Virgin and the Archangel 
Michael, through whose intercession he had re- 
covered from a mortal sickness. So, if we turn 
to St Andrews, we find it dedicated to the same 
apostle, and in possession of a portion of his 
relics; and, as at Hexham, we find there churches 
1 Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 387. 
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dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and to St Michael. 
All this cannot but indicate a close connection 
between the two. 

The hermits, or Culdees, of Scotland, appear to 
have been brought under the canonical rule about 
the beginning of the ninth century, under King 
Constantine, son of Fergus, who reigned over the 
Picts from 790 to 820. He was the founder of 
the church of Dunkeld, where, according to 
Alexander Mylne, a canon of that church in 
1575, “he placed religious men, commonly called 
Keledei, or Colidei—that 1s, worshippers of God— 
who, according to the rite of the Oriental Church, 
had wives, from whom, however, they lived apart 
while ministering, as was afterwards the custom 
in the church of St Regulus, now St Andrews.” ! 
Wyntoun, Prior of Lochleven, calls these Keledei 
chanownys seculare, or secular canons.? 

The result of our inquiry may be thus briefly 
summed up. The Culdees sprang from those 
ascetics who devoted themselves to the service 
of God in the solitude of separate cells, as the 
highest form of religious life, and who were styled 
Deicole. In the course of time they formed 
themselves into communities of anchorites or 
hermits. They were clerics, and might be called 
monks, but only in the sense in which anchorites 
bore that name. Their first appearance in Scot- 


1 Mylne, Vite Episcoporum Dunkeldensiwn, p. 4. 
2 Wyntoun, Chron., b. vi. ¢. 8. 
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land dates from about the same period as the 
introduction of the secular clergy, and they suc- 
ceeded the Columban monks who had been driven 
from the Pictish kingdom, over the Drumalban 
mountain-range. Finally, in the ninth century, 
they were brought under the canonical rule, and 
in course of time the name of Culdee became 
almost synonymous with that of secular canons. 

The view of certain Protestant writers, who 
would see in the institution of the Culdees some 
kind of organisation opposed to the universal 
Catholic Church, is, as is evident from what we 
have said, perfectly untenable. Equally un- 
founded is the later theory of Ebrard, main- 
tainng the identity of the Culdees with the 
Columban monks. So far, indeed, were they from 
being identical, that it was only the decline and 
final disappearance of the Columban Church that 
made way for the introduction of the Culdees into 
Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
IONA IN THE EIGHTH AND NINTH CENTURIES. 


THE political history of Scotland from the begin- 
ning of the eighth to the middle of the ninth 
century is taken up with continual wars between 
Picts, Angles, and Scots; with invasions of Danes 
and Norwegians, and their ravages in North- 
umbria, the west of Scotland, and the Hebrides ; 
and finally, with the union of the Scots of 
Dalriada and the various Pictish races into one 
kingdom under the sceptre of King Kenneth 
MacAlpine, in the year 844. 

“There is no more obscure period,’ observes 
Skene,’ “in the annals of the northern kingdoms, 
than the latter part of the eighth and the first 
half of the ninth centuries, and no more difficult 
question than to ascertain the nature and true 
character of that revolution which placed a 
Scottish race in possession of the kingdom of 
Scone. For this period we lose the guidance of 

1 Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 313. 
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the great Anglic historian Bede, and of the Irish 
annalist Tighernac. When we refer to trust- 
worthy sources of information, we can find no 
record of any revolution at this time. They ex- 
hibit to us only the great confusion into which 
these kingdoms were thrown by the incessant 
depredations of the Norwegian and Danish pirat- 
ical hordes.” Kenneth sprang, on his father’s 
side, from the royal house of Dalriada, while by 
maternal descent he was of Pictish race. Various 
circumstances combined to favour the success of 
his claim to the throne of the Picts. The incur- 
sions of the Danes made a closer union between 
Picts and Scots almost a necessity: the old Pict- 
ish law of succession had in course of time almost 
broken down under Anglic influence ; and finally, 
the foundation of Dunkeld had (as we shall see 
later) restored to the Columban clergy a certain 
influence in the country, which would doubtless 
be exercised in favour of a Scottish claimant to 
the Pictish crown. | 

The two immediate successors of Kenneth, his 
brother Donald (860-864), and his son Constan- 
tine (864-877), do not appear to have found 
themselves able efficiently to protect the kingdom 
from the dreaded Danes. Simeon of Durham! 
tells us that in 875 the Danish host divided itself 
into two bands, one of which, under Halfdan, 
ravaged Northumbria and destroyed the Picts of 


1 Sim. Dunelm. 875. 
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Strathclyde. At the same time the north of 
Scotland was invaded by Thorstein the Red, son 
of Olav the White, the Norwegian King of 
Dublin. Caithness and Sutherland, Ross and 
Moray, “more than half Scotland,” are said to 
have been subject to him for a year, until he was 
“betrayed by the Scots and slain in battle.”! 
Constantine himself, however, fell by the hands 
of the Danes. Driven from Ireland by the Nor- 
wegians in 877, they penetrated into Scotland 
by the Firth of Clyde, and in a battle fought 
at Inverdovet, in Fife, they defeated and slew 
the Pictish king. It is on this occasion that the 
name “ Scotti,” or Scots, is appled in the Pictish 
chronicle, for the first time, to the inhabitants of 
Pictland, instead of exclusively, as heretofore, to 
the people of Ireland or of Scottish Dalriada. 

The ecclesiastical history of Scotland in the 
eighth and ninth centuries is involved, to great 
extent, in the same obscurity as we have already 
observed to characterise the political history of 
the period. The few detached and isolated facts 
which are recorded in the chronicles of the time, 
afford little more than a bare outline of the his- 
tory of the Scottish Church during these two 
centuries. 

As regards the monastery of Iona, so long the 
central point of religion in the country, we find 


1 Landnamaboc. The Ulster Annals record the death of Thor- 
stein Olaveson per dolwm.—TRANSLATOR. 
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it by this time in a state of transition. The 
Roman customs had, it is true, been adopted, but 
the rival parties in the monastery continued to 
uphold their respective views. We shall see 
again in force the nomination of the abbots 
according to the ancient system of tribal classi- 
fication, and finally, the incursion of the Danes 
and the destruction of the monastery. 
If, as we have seen, the Angles in the seventh Eebert’s 


efforts to 


century had to thank the Scottish Church for ES 
their saintly Bishop Aidan, it was, on the other tite. 
hand, Egbert, a Northumbrian priest, who after- 
wards brought Iona into closer union with Rome, 
and it was his efforts which procured the adoption 
of the Roman rites in the headquarters of Scottish 
religious life. ‘It appears,” is the comment of 
Bede,’ “to have been a wonderful dispensation 
of the Divine goodness, that the same nation 
which had wittingly, and without envy, com- 
municated to the people of the Angles the know- 
ledge of the true Deity, should afterwards, by 
means of the same people, be brought, in those 
points wherein they were defective, to the rule of 
life.” Bede adds that it was under Abbot Dun- apbot 
chad, about eighty years after they had sent reebibed 
Aidan to preach to the Angles, that the monks of 
Iona adopted the Catholic rites. It was about 
the year 710 that Egbert, who had long lived in 
Ireland in banishment for Christ’s sake, and was 

A Hist, Eccles. Vac. 23. 
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renowned for his knowledge of the Scriptures and 
the perfection of his life, came among the monks 
of Iona, and prevailed upon them to abandon the 
Celtic customs. They were by no means unani- 
mous, however, in the adoption. of the Roman 
use, and part of the community long preserved 
an attitude of opposition. According to Tigher- 
nach, the Catholic Easter was adopted in 716, 
but the coronal tonsure was not introduced till 
two years later. The expression of the Irish 
annalist seems to imply that it was forced on an 
unwilling community.' The brethren were thus 
divided at this time into two parties, who gave 
expression to their rival views, as occasion offered 
itself, by their choice of abbots. We may desig- 
nate them as the national and the Catholic 
parties. 

On the death of Abbot Dunchad, in 717, 
Faelchu was left sole abbot of Iona. He was of 
the race of Conall Gulban, and his succession was 
in full accordance with the ancient law which 
prevailed in the monastic Church. We may sup- 
pose that the banishment of the Columban monks ~ 
from the Pictish kingdom at this time was not 
without influence on the state of affairs at Iona. 
Many of the fugitives, doubtless, crossed over to 
Ireland, but others would betake themselves to 
Iona, and add strength to the national party in 


1 Tighernac, ann. 718. “Tonsura corona super familiam Iae 
datur.” 
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that monastery. Bede’s account of Kgbert’s last 
days and death at Iona, where he had spent thir- 
teen years, seems to imply that the anti-Roman 
party was still stronger than might be inferred 
from his statements elsewhere. On the 24th of 
April 724, he tells us, Egbert celebrated the festi- 
val of Easter, in accordance with the reckoning of 
Rome; and on the same day he departed this 
life. ‘‘He rejoiced,” says Bede,' ‘to have con- 
tinued in the flesh until he saw his followers 
admit and celebrate with him as Easter, the day 
which they had ever before avoided. Thus the 
most reverend father, being assured of their cor- 
rection, rejoiced to see the day of the Lord; and 
he saw it and was glad.” As a matter of fact, 
we find in 722, although Faelchu was still alive, 
another abbot, named Feidhlimidh, appearing on 
the scene. So on the death of Faelchu in 724, 
Cillene Fada succeeds to the abbacy, and he is in 
turn succeeded, in 726, by Cilline Droichteach, 
although all this time Feidhlimidh still remains 
abbot also. 

Egbert did not therefore live to see the end of 
the schism. His efforts in this direction were 
supplemented by those of SS. Ronan and. Modan, 
who appear to have come from the south at about 
this time. An Abbot Modan is commemorated 
in the Scotch Calendars on February 4, and a 
bishop of the same name on November 14. Pro- 

1 Hist. Eccles., v. c. 22. 
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bably the same Modan is referred to in both 
places. St Ronan’s name occurs (as bishop) on 
February 7.1. A number of churches were dedi- 
cated to them, and the memory of Ronan is pre- 
served in Ilona by Port Ronan. 

The year 726 was memorable for the appear- 
ance, while Feidhlimidh was still living, of an’ 
anchorite as abbot of Iona. Tighernach records 
that in 727, after the death of Cillene Fada, the 
relics of Adamnan were taken to Ireland, and his 
‘Lex Innocentium” was revived, exempting women 
from military service.” By the relics of Adamnan, 
however, appear to be understood, according to 
an ancient Brussels MS., the relics collected by 
him during his lifetime. “ Illustrious was this 
Adamnan,” so runs this document. “ By him 
was gathered the great collection of the relics 
of the saints into one shrine; and this was the 
shrine which Cilline Droichteach, son of Dicolla, 
brought to Erin, to make peace and friendship 
between the Cinel Conaill and the Cinel Eoghain.’”?® 
Tighernach records the death, in 752, of Cilline 
Droichteach, “ anchorite of Iona.” He was not 
of the race of Conall Gulban, the legitimate suc- 
cessors to the abbacy, but of the southern Hy 
Neill. The fact that he took Adamnan’s relics 
to Ireland, in connection with the renewal of the 
Law of the Innocents—a law associated with the 


1 Forbes, Kalendars, pp. 401, 402. 


2 See supra, p. 145. 3 Reeves, Adamnan, p. clxv. 
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period of Adamnan’s conformity to Rome—aiden- 
tifies him likewise with the Roman party. We 
thus find at Iona similar results of the long 
Easter controversy to those we have already seen 
among the Picts—the introduction, not only of 
secular clergy, but also of anchorites, who now 
appear as forming one of the parties in Iona. 
It is at this period that we first find applied to 
the abbots of Iona a designation long known in 
Ireland. This is the title of Comharba, or co-arb, 
an Irish word signifying co-heir, and connected 
with the ancient law of succession to the abbacy. 
In Ireland, grants of land made to monastic foun- 
dations, were held to be personal gifts to the 
founder of the monastery. If the founder and 
the granter belonged to the same tribe, the repre- 
sentatives of the latter appointed a properly quali- 
fied person to the abbacy, in the event of its 
falling vacant; if they belonged to different 
tribes, the abbot was chosen from the tribe of 
the founder. The successors of the saint in the 
abbacy were styled his co-heirs, as inheriting the 
temporal and spiritual rights attached to the 
office. ‘“‘ When,” observes Skene,’ “ the integrity 
of the monastic institutions in Ireland began to be 
impaired in the seventh century, under the influ- 
ence of the party who had conformed to Rome, the 
heads of the religious houses found it necessary to 
fall back more upon the rights and privileges in- 
l Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 285. 
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herited from the founders; and hence in this 
century the name of Co-arb, in connection with 
the name of some eminent saint, came to designate 
the bishops or abbots who were the successors of 
his spiritual and temporal privileges, and eventu-. 
ally the possessor of the land, bearing the name 
of abbot, whether he were a layman or a cleric.” 
Thus St Gregory the Great is styled co-arb of the 
Apostle Peter—that is, Bishop of Rome. In the 
year 606 is recorded the death of Sillan, son of 
Caimin, Abbot of Bangor and co-arb of Comgall, 
the founder of that monastery. In 737 the 
Abbot of the Columban monastery of Apuorcrosan 
(Applecross) is termed the heir, or co-arb of Mael- 
ruba, who founded it; and, on the same prin- 
ciple, the abbots of Iona bear the title of ‘ co-arbs 


Columcille.” ! 


With the death of Abbot Slebhine, who held 
the office from 752 to 767, the schism in Iona 
appears to have come to an end; for he was the 
last abbot of the family of the great founder. 
A period of more than a century elapsed before 
another of the race of Conall Gulban succeeded to 
the abbacy. The absorption of Scottish Dalriada 
into the Pictish kingdom no doubt contributed to 
the extinction of the rights of the tribe of the 
patron saint, and tended to weaken the opposition 


1 Dr Todd (S¢ Patrick, p. 155) gives an account of the Coarbs. 
The interpretation of the word given by Colgan (7rias Thawm, 630) 
is somewhat different. “ Ut et vocis origine Comhorbanus idem est 
quod conterraneus.” 
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of the national party. From the year 767 there 
is no indication of any further schism in the com- 
munity. 

From 772 to 801 Iona was governed by Breasal, 
_ who appears to have been fully acknowledged by 
the Irish monasteries ; for we find in 778 Donn- 
chadh, King of Ireland, and chief of the northern 
Hy Neill, enforcing the law of Columcille in asso- 
ciation with Breasal as Abbot of Iona. During 
his term of office, two Irish princes retired to 
Iona and died there—Niall Frosach, formerly king 
of all Ireland, and Airtgaile, son of the King of 
Connaught.1 In 794 is recorded the appearance 
of more unwelcome guests. The Danes, or Gentiles, 
as the Annals term them, overran the country, 
and in 795 Iona was devastated by their savage 
hordes. Breasal was spared the sight of the de- 
struction of his monastery. He died in 801, and 
in the following year the monastery was burned 
down by the Danes. Four years later occurred 
a still heavier disaster. The whole community, 
numbering sixty-eight, were slaughtered by the 
Danes, Abbot Cellach, son of Conghaile, who 
appears to have fled to Ireland, alone escaping.’ 

The monastic buildings of Iona at this time 
dated from the abbacy of Adamnan, and were 
constructed of wood. The ruthless hand of the 
invader had entirely demolished them; and the 

1 Annals of Four Masters, ann. 765 ; Ann, Ult., ann. 782. 

2 Ann. Ult., ann. 806. “ Familia Ize occisa est a gentibus.” 
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work of destruction was not confined to the mon- 
astery alone; the whole island, so far as it had 
been in the course of time brought under cultiva- 
tion by the monks, had been reduced to a heap of 
ruins. In any case, it offered no sufficient protec- | 
tion against the recurrence of such attacks. On 
this account Abbot Cellach appears to have re- 
solved to transfer the mother-house of Iona to 
Ireland. Shortly after the great disaster at Iona, 
the building of a new stone monastery was com- 
menced at Kells, in Meath. On its completion in 
814, Cellach resigned the office of abbot, and was 
succeeded by Diarmicius.1 

It appears to have been between the years 802 
and 807 that the relics of St Columba were 
removed and carried to Ireland. From the narra- 
tive of Adamnan we learn that the body of the 
saint had been enclosed in a stone coffin, and 
buried in a grave prepared for it. At the time 
Bede wrote his history (in 735) Iona still possessed 
Columba’s relics; but in the year 807, to which 
the Book of Armagh belongs, they were preserved 
at Saul Patrick in county Down, in Ireland. The 
ancient custom of enshrining the bodies of the 
saints was at this time prevalent in the Irish 
Church. It had sprung up as one result of the 
closer union of Ireland with the centre of Chris- 
tendom, with the object of affording not only 
greater facility for the translation of the relics in 

1 Ann, Ult., ann. 814. 


ENSHRINING OF SAINTS’ BODIES. Pal 


case of war or other disturbance, but also a sort of 
warrant for enforcing the privileges of the monas- 
tery of which the saint was the founder. A de- 
tailed account of the enshrining of the remains of 
St Cuthbert has come down to us from the pen of 
his biographer Bede. Eleven years after the saint’s 
death his body was taken from the stone sarcopha- 
gus in which it had been laid, and deposited in a 
“lioht shrine,’ ? which was placed on the same spot, 
but above instead of below the pavement. A similar 
course was no doubt followed with regard to the 
relics of St Columba. The Irish Annals? record, 
towards the middle of the eighth century, the 
enshrining (the word used is commutatio or positio) 
of the relics of many saints: for example, in 733, 
of those of St Peter, St Paul, and St Patrick; in 
776 of St Ere and St Finnian of Clonard ; in 784 
of St Ultan; in 799 of St Conlaid, first bishop of 
Kildare; and in 800 of St Ronan. Cogitosus, in 
his life of St Bridget,’ describing the church of 
Kildare, says, “In it the glorious bodies both of 
Bishop Conleath and of this virgin St Bridget 
repose on the right and left sides of the altar, 
placed in ornamented shrines decorated with vari- 
ous devices of gold and silver, and gems and pre- 
cious stones, with crowns of gold and silver hang- 
ing above them.” 


1 “Tn levi arca.”—Bede, Vit. S. Cuthbert, c. 37 seq. 
2 Ann. Ult., passim. 
3 Messingham, Florileg., Vita S. Brigide, p. 199. 
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In the year 816, the Anglo-Saxon bishops held 
a council at Celchyth, south of the river Humber, 
under the presidency of Archbishop Wilfrid of 
Canterbury. The fifth canon of this council inter- 
dicts Scottish ecclesiastics from administering the 
sacraments, or performing other priestly functions 
in England, partly from a doubt as to their orders,’ 
partly because they were subject to no metropoli- 
tan. These two grounds of objection were, in fact, 
closely connected. It resulted from the monastic 
character of the Scottish Church that the bishops, 
who were few in number, and lived in the monas- 
teries, had no proper jurisdiction ; and they had 
probably fallen into some irregularities with re- 
gard to the administration of holy orders. The 
proper witnesses may have been wanting; or, 
again, there may have been some doubt as to their 
own consecration. A council held at Chalons-sur- 
Saone? in 813 had already refused to recognise 
the validity of Scottish orders on similar grounds.? 

In the hope that nothing more was to be feared 
from the Danes, Abbot Diarmaid brought back 
the shrine of St Columba to [ona in the year 817. 
His first care was the rebuilding of the monastery, 
which was constructed on a more protected site, 

1 “Tncertum est nobis unde et an ab aliquo ordinentur.”—Wil- 
kins, Concilia, i. 170. 

2 Labbe, Concilia, vii. 1281. 

3 The Penitentiul of Theodore (circa 680), sect. ix., prescribes for 
the “confirmation ” of clerics ordained or churches consecrated by 


bishops of the Scots or Britons, on the ground of their not being in 
full communion with the Catholic Church.— TRANSLATOR. 


MARTYRDOM OF ABBOT BLATHMAC. OVS 


and the shrine of the saint was deposited in the 
new church, built of stone. But it was not long 
before they were overtaken by fresh disasters, at 
the hands of their old enemies. In the year 825 
the .Danes again attacked the monastery, which 
was at this time presided over by the pious Blath- 
mac. Walafrid Strabo, his contemporary and 
biographer, tells us that he was a man of illustri- 
ous family, who early in life had renounced world- 
ly honours and wealth, and embraced the religious 
state. On the approach of the Danish hordes, he 
summoned the brethren, and addressed them in 
the true martyr spirit. ‘Seek, my comrades, 
within your own minds, whether it be your deter- 
mination to endure with me the coming fate, for 
the name of Christ. Whoever of you can face it, 
I pray you arm yourselves with courage.” No 
consideration would induce him to guide the rapa- 
cious pirates to the spot where the precious shrine 
of St Columba was concealed. ‘‘ Where the gold 
which you seek,” he said, ‘‘ may be hidden, I know 
not ; but if it were permitted to me to know, never 


He) ih 


would the secret pass my Ips. He was in- 


stantly cut to pieces. 
In the year 829, Abbot Diarmaid, who appears 
to have meanwhile returned to Ireland, brought 
1 Walafrid Strab., Vita S. Blaitmaict (Migne, cxiv. 1046). 


‘“Ingerit : Ignoro penitus quod queritis aurum 
Quo sit humi positum, tectum quibus atque latebris. 
Quod si scire mihi, Christo admittente, liceret, 
Nunquam nostra tuis hoc auribus ora referrent. 
Barbare, duc gladios, capulum cape, jamque trucida.” 
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back to Iona the Mionna of St Columba. The 
word Mionna, according to Dr Reeves,’ signifies 
articles of veneration, such as the crosier, books, 
or vestment of a saint, upon which oaths were 
accustomed to be administered; while the word 
Martra denoted the actual relics or body of the 
saint. ‘Thus Adamnan records a procession made 
by the brethren round a field, carrying the tunic 
of St Columba, and a book written by his own 
hand, with the object of averting the evil effects 
of a long drought. About the year 829, then, the 
brethren who had escaped after the martyrdom of 
Blathmac were reassembled at Iona; and to this 
period no doubt belongs the construction, over the 
spot where the relics of St Columba had been 
concealed, of a small chapel, whose foundations 
are still to be seen.? | 
Abbot Inx- Abbot Innrechtach, who ruled over the monas- 
mEater | tery between the years 831 and 854, appears to 
have taken the Mionna of St Columba back to 
Ireland in 849.2 All that is known of him is 
that his surname was Ua Finachta, and that he 
was slain by the Saxons in the year 854, when 
on a journey to Rome. The Annals of Ulster 
call him a co-arb of Columba.4 


lt Adamnan, p. 232; Vita S. Columba, ii. ¢. 45. 

2 See Dunraven’s Irish Architecture, p. 62. 

3 According to the Ann. Ult. of 831, Abbot Diarmaid had already 
taken them back to Ireland in that year, so that they must have been 
restored to Iona in the interval between 831 and 849.—TRANSLATOR. 

4 Ann. Ult. “Innrechtach commindaib Coluimcille.” 
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It is to this period that that great revolution 
belongs, which, as we have already said, led to 
the union of the kingdom of Dalriada and that 
of the Picts under the sceptre of Kenneth 
MacAlpine. It appears to have been Kenneth’s Kenneth 


re-estab- 
desire to reintroduce the Scottish clergy into his Piette 


dominions, and to restore them to the position cletgy. 
which they had occupied in the preceding cen- 

tury. He even attempted to reclaim the mon- 
asteries in Lothian which had been originally 
Scottish foundations, and with this object made 
frequent incursions into that district, where he 
burned the monasteries of Dunbar and Melrose.! 
Another important step towards the re-establish- 

ment of the Columban Church was -the elevation 

of the church of Dunkeld to the position of 
primatial see. Here, probably as being the near- 

est Pictish church to Dalriada, and therefore a 
central position for the whole kingdom, Kenneth punkela 
built a church,? and removed to it part of the the prime 
relics of St Columba. This was in 850, the year 
following that in which Abbot Innrechtach had 

taken the Mionna back to Ireland. The primacy 

of the Columban monasteries in Ireland had, as 

we have seen, been already transferred to Kells, 

in Meath. By taking a part of St Columba’s St Colum. 
relics to Dunkeld, Kenneth raised the latter place taken 


here. 
1 Prct. Chron. ‘“Concremavit Dunbarre atque Malros usurpata.” 


2 Or rather rebuilt the church and monastery originally founded 
there by Constantine, King of the Picts, and subsequently destroyed 
by the Danes.—TRANSLATOR. 
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to the position of mother-church of his newly 
established kingdom, a step, no doubt, not with- 
out political advantages. The possession of the 
relics in question gave to the abbot of the newly 
founded monastery of Dunkeld a primacy over 
the Columban houses in Scotland, similar to that 
formerly enjoyed by Iona. Accordingly, in the 
year 865, the Annals of Ulster record the death 
of Tuathal MacArtguso, Abbot of Dunkeld and 
first Bishop of Fortrenn.1 The kingdom of the 
southern Picts was at this time known as Fort- 
renn, and Tuathal, as its bishop, was the acknow- 
ledged head of the Pictish Church. 

During the reign of King Constantine, who 
succeeded his uncle Donald in 863, the primatial 
see appears to have been translated to Abernethy. 
The chronicles contain no direct record of such a 
translation ; but various expressions contained in 
them seem to warrant the conclusion that it took 
place at this period. Bower, Abbot of Inchcolm, 
tells us in his Scotechronicon (written in the four- 
teenth century),—‘‘In the church of Abernethy 
there had been three elections of bishops when 
there was but one sole bishop in Scotland; and 
it was then the principal royal and_ pontifical 
seat, for some time, of the whole kingdom of the 
Picts.” * Historians of note have considered that 
Bower, whose statements have generally to be 

1 An. Uli.,869. “Tuathal mac Artguso primus Episcopus Fortren 


Abbas Duincaillen dormivit.” 
2 Scotichronicon, b. iv. c. 12. 


THE VIKINGS ON THE WEST COAST. Vly 


received with caution, is here reporting an au- 
thentic tradition.! As regards the time when the 
three elections above mentioned were held, it can- 
not have been prior to the appointment of the 
Abbot of Dunkeld as first Bishop of Fortrenn, 
nor, on the other hand, subsequent to the trans- 
ference of the primatial see to St Andrews in the 
year 908. It must therefore have been between 
the death of Tuathal, first Bishop of the Picts, in 
865, and the first appearance of the Bishop of 
St Andrews in that position. ‘We have no 
record,” observes Skene,” ‘of the three bishops 
elected at Abernethy during this interval; but 
we may possibly find the name of one of them in 
the dedication of a neighbourmg parish. The 
church of Lathrisk, now Kettle, was dedicated to 
St Ethernascus, whose day in the Scotch Calen- 
dar is the 22d December; and we find on the 
same day in the Irish Calendar Saints Ultan, 
Tua, and lotharmaisc, at Claonadh (Clane), in the 
county of Kildare.” 

Towards the middle of the ninth century, the The Vil 
Western Isles, as well as part of the mainland of west coast 
Scotland, had been occupied by the Norwegian !24. 
Vikings; and the whole west coast, from Caith- 
ness to the Clyde, was now in their possession. 

It was in consequence, no doubt, of the danger to 


1 Mr Grub (Lecles. Hist., p. 132) says the story is “ utterly devoid 
of truth,” but he gives no evidence in disproof of it.—TRANSLATOR. 
2 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 311. 
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which Iona was exposed from these new enemies, 
that the relics of St Columba (including not only 
the Mionna but also the shrine containing his 
remains) were removed in 878 to Ireland! In 
the year 880 is recorded the death of Feradach, 
Abbot of Iona. He was succeeded by the last 
abbot of the line of Conall Gulban, the tribe of 
the patron saint, in the person of Flann, son of 
Maelduin, who died in 891. In 888 one of the 
same tribe, Maelbrigde, son of Tornan, had been 
elected Abbot of Armagh. He is styled “co-arb 
of Patrick and of Columcille,’* and Jona as well 
as Armagh appears to have become subject to 
him on the death of Flann, and to have thus lost 
its independent position. From the Life of St 
Cadroe, however, a work written in the eleventh 
century, we learn that the shrine of St Columba 
was afterwards restored to Ilona. 

It is in the latter part of the ninth century 
that we first find definite mention of the ‘“ Scot- 
tish Church.” Of King Cyric, or Grig, who 
reigned from 878 to 889, it is recorded that “he 
first gave liberty to the Scottish Church, which 
had been under servitude until now, according to 
the law and custom of the Picts.”? After the 


1 Ann. Ult., 878. “The shrine of Colum Cille and all his reliqu- 
aries were taken to Ireland to escape the foreigners.” 

2 Donegal Martyrology, p. 55. 

3 Chronic. Picts and Scots, p. 151. “ Hic primus dedit libertatem 
ecclesize Scoticanze, que sub servitute erat usque ad illum tempus 
ex consuetudine (a/. constitutione) et more Pictorum.” 
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expulsion of the Columban monks from the Pict- 
ish territories at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding century, the position of the Church was no 
doubt one of almost complete dependence on the 
secular power. King Grig, by restoring its ancient 
liberties, earned the gratitude of the clergy, who 
would not be likely to call in question the lawful 
title of a monarch! from whom they had received 
such signal benefits. The question naturally 
arises, What is meant by the Church having been 
under servitude in former reigns? The reference 
is undoubtedly to the deprival of the immunities 
and exemptions usually attached to ecclesiastical 
property. One result of the expulsion of the 
- Columban monks from the Pictish territory, at 
the beginning of the eighth century, had been 
that Church lands became subject to the same 
burdens and exactions that were laid upon other 
lands. These burdens were levied throughout the 
Pictish kingdom by the monarch, the mormers, 
and toweachs. King Grig no doubt issued a de- 
cree similar to the one enacted later by the Synod 
of Cashel, providing “that all Church lands and 
possessions be wholly free from exaction on the part 
of all secular persons, and that neither kings nor 
magnates are to exact, or to extort by force, victuals 
and hospitality in lands belonging to the Church.” ? 


1 Grig had disputed the claim of Hugh, son of Kenneth, to the 
throne, and had defeated him in a battle near Strathallan, thus 
securing the crown for himself.—TRANSLATOR. 

* King’s Introduction to the Church of Armagh, p. 18. 
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The concessions thus granted by King Grig to 
the Church do not seem to have been of much 
advantage to the monarch himself. He was 
shortly afterwards, with his pupil the son of 
Kenneth’s daughter, driven out, and the crown, 

The king. according to the Celtic custom, fell to his male | 
Alban. descendants. These were now called kings of 
Alban, instead of, as heretofore, kings of the 
Picts; and the name of Alban was given to the 
whole country lying between the Forth and the 
Spey. The reign of the second of these kings of 
Alban was signalised by an event of importance 
to the Scottish Church. This was the great 
Assembly assembly held in the year 908 at the Moot-hill 
nb of Scone, at which King Constantine and Bishop 
tine. Cellach of St Andrews “solemnly vowed to. pro- 
tect the laws and discipline of the faith, and the 
rights of the churches and of the Gospel.” + Such 
an enactment was doubtless considered necessary, 
owing to the repeated violations of ecclesiastical 
privilege which had taken place since the de- 
parture of King Grig. The prominent part taken 
by Bishop Cellach in this assembly points to the 
obvious conclusion that St Andrews, and not 
Abernethy, had now become the seat of the 
primacy. ‘Two lists of the bishops of St Andrews 
have come down to us—one given by Bower of 
Inchcolm in his Scotechroncon, the other by 
Wyntoun, Prior of Lochleven. In both of these 


1 Robertson, Statuta, p. iii. 


ASSEMBLY AT SCONE. Dic 


Cellach is called the first Bishop of St Andrews. 
The assembly at Scone ratified the then organ- 
isation of the Scottish Church under the Bishop 
of St Andrews, who was known as “ Epscop 
Alban” or Bishop of Alban. 

Authorities differ as to the precise character of tts nature. 
the assembly at Scone. According to Innes and 
Wilkins, 1t was a provincial council, while Hailes 
supposes that it was convened to establish and 
promulgate a national confession of faith. It is 
interesting to note that, like ecclesiastical councils 
in other parts of Christendom, the assembly was 
of a mixed nature—composed, that is, of secular as 
well as clerical dignitaries. The conjecture of 
Hailes, however, obviously belongs rather to the 
time of the Reformation than to the tenth cen- 
tury, at which period the formal publication of 
national confessions of faith was certainly not 
customary.! | 

King Constantine deserves to hold a high place 
among the monarchs of Scotland. Huis constant 
endeavour during his long reign was to promote 
the welfare of the Church and the continued in- 
dependence of his kingdom. In the evening of 
life he sought repose in the cloister. Entering 
the Culdee monastery of St Andrews, he died Death ot 
there, full of years, in 953.2, St Berchan touch- eae 


1 Grub, Ecclesiast. Hist., vol. 1. p. 173. 

2 Pict. Chron. “ Et in senectute decrepitus baculum cepit et 
Domino servivit.” Vid. also Chronicles of Picts and Scots, pp. 9, 
151, 174, 288. 
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ingly describes his end: ‘“ Afterwards God did 
call him to the monastery on the brink of the 
waves. In the House of the Apostle he came to 
death : undefiled was the pilgrim.” 

MaleolmI. Constantine was succeeded, in the year 944, 
by Malcolm I., son of Donald II., and grandson 
of Kenneth MacAlpine. The most important 
event of his reign was the making over of the 
district of Cumberland to the Scottish crown, in 
945, by Edmund of England. The condition of 
the grant was that Malcolm should be the faith- 
ful ally of the English king by land and sea. 
This act was transformed by later English chroni- 
clers into a regular feudal transaction. The cir- 
cumstances of the grant, however, are involved in 
creat obscurity, and there 1s, besides, no trace 
of feudal fiefs in Scotland before the eleventh 
century. 

Indulf. Malcolm died in 953, and was followed, in 
accordance with the law of alternate succession, 
in turn by Indulf, son of Constantine, and by 
Duff, his own son, who reigned from 962 to 967. 
Fothad had meanwhile succeeded Cellach in the 
see of St Andrews. The Chartulary of St An- 

Grant of drews records the grant of the island of Loch- 

to the Cull leven by the Keledei of that place, and their 
Abbot Ronan, to Fothad, on condition of his 
undertaking to provide them with the necessaries 
of life! This was not a transfer with full rights 

1 Registr. Prior. S. Andree, p. 113. “Et prefati Keledei dede- 


BISHOPS OF ST ANDREWS. 22.3 


of possession, but a conveyance by precaria, for 
purposes of protection and defence, such as were 
frequently made in the middle ages. Fordun 
mentions that Fothad was expelled from his see 
in 954 by King Indulf, and he also speaks of 
a celebrated copy of the Gospels, encased in sil- 
ver, which he had himself seen, and which had 
belonged to Fothad, “the chief bishop of the 
Scots.” ! 

Iona had now for a considerable period, in con- lene a ~ 
sequence of the occupation of the Western Isles !reland. 
by the Norwegians, been practically cut off from 
all connection with Scotland; and the abbacy 
had become to a great extent dependent on one 
of the Irish monasteries. We find, in 927, Dub- 
thach, son of Duban, Abbot of Raphoe, who was 
of the race of Conall Gulban, becoming co-arb of 
St Columba, in succession to Maelbrigde, Abbot 
of Armagh. The Ulster Annals record his death 
in the year 938, and the Four Masters style him 
“eo-arb of Columcille and Adamnan, both in 
Erin and Alban.” 

The see of St Andrews, vacant by the expul- Bishops of 
sion of Bishop Fothad, was held from 954 to 963 arews. 
by Malisius, a disciple of St Duthacus, or Dubh- 
thach, mentioned above. During this period 
runt locum celluli Episcopo 8. Andres, sub tali forma quod episco- 
pus exhiberet eis victum et vestitum.” 

1 Fordun, Scotechronicon, vi. c. 24. “Hance Evangelii thecam 


construxit aviti Fothet, qui Scottis summus episcopus est.” 
2 Skene conjectures that Indulf’s object in expelling Fothad, was 
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many pilerims appear to have resorted to St 
Andrews from Ireland. After the death of King 
Indulf, in 962, Fothad seems to have been re- 
stored to his see by King Duff, for the Four 
Masters record his death in 963, under the title 
of “ Fothadh, son of Bran, scribe and Bishop of 
Inis Alban.” ! 

We have a prominent instance, about this time, — 
of lay usurpation of ecclesiastical property in the 
abbacy of Dunkeld, held by a chieftain named 
Dunchad, or Duncan, who took part in the wars 
between Kings Duff and Colin, and was slain at 
the battle of Duncrub. ‘The spiritual superin- 
tendence of the monastery remained in the hands 
of the prior. 

Only very fragmentary notices have come down 
to us respecting the state of the Scottish Church 
from 967 to 976. The chronicles mention that 
Marcan, son of Breodolaig, was murdered in the 
church of St Michael,? that Leot and Slugadach 
went to Rome, Bishop Maelbrigde died, and 
Cellach, son of Ferdalaig, succeeded him. ‘The 
cause of the journey to Rome here recorded is 
not given. The fact of its taking place imme- 
diately after a murder committed in one of the 
principal churches of the country, naturally leads 


to re-establish the connection between Jona and Scotland, by placing 
in the see of St Andrews a disciple of the co-arb of St Columba,— 
TRANSLATOR. 

1 Annals of Four Masters, an. 963. 

2 One of the seven churches of St Andrews.—TRANSLATOR. 
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to the conjecture that Leot and Sluagadach were 
the culprits, and that their journey to the tomb 
of the apostles was to obtain absolution for their 
crime. Bower, however,! in speaking of Cellach, 
states that he was the first bishop that went to 
Rome for confirmation. It is possible, therefore, 
that the cause of the journey to Rome was a 
dispute between two rival candidates for the 
bishopric, one of whom, perhaps, was slain in the 
sanctuary, while Cellach, the other, in order to 
disarm his opponents, appealed to the authority 
of the Pope,? and sought his confirmation. Cel- 
lach held the see of St Andrews from 970 to 995, 
during the reign of Kenneth IJ.—a reign import- 
ant to the Scottish Church, inasmuch as it wit- 
nessed the foundation of the church of Brechin, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The short notice 
of this event in the Chronicle runs thus: ‘ He 
it is [Kenneth] who gave the great city of 
Brechin to the Lord.”? It is only from later 
history that we learn that the monastery erected 
there was built after the Irish model, in proof of 
which, indeed, we have the ancient round tower, 
which still remains. ‘“ The churches,” says Skene,‘ 
‘which afterwards formed the diocese of Brechin, 
were probably, even at this early period, posses- 

1 Scotichronicon, b. vi. c. 24. 

2 The Pope at this time was Benedict VII. (970-984).—Trans- 
LATOR. 


3 “ Hic est qui tribuit magnam civitatem Brechne Domino.” 
—Pict. Chron. 4 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 332. 
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sions of the new foundation at Brechin. In 
the districts of Angus and Mearns the churches 
were shared between the dioceses of Brechin and 
St Andrews, in a manner so irregular and un- 
systematic as to point to a mixed population of 
Picts and Scots. It seems to have been through 
the medium of the recovery of the old founda- 
tions, and the creation of new, that a Scottish 
population was spread over the country ; and the 
object of King Kenneth in this foundation may 
have been to bring a Pictish population more 
under the direct influence of the Scots. The 
church of Brechin was founded during the time 
that Mughron was co-arb of Columcille both 
in Erin and Alban, when probably there was 


_ freer intercourse between the Scotch and Irish 


Iona again 
ravaged by 
Danes. 


Churches.” 

The period following the death of Mughron, 
which took place when he had held the co-arbship 
for sixteen years, was a very disastrous one for 
Iona. Danes and Norwegians were at this time 
struggling for the possession of the Western Isles, 
where the latter had been settled for a consider- 
able period. The Danes on their side, by the 
acquisition of the Isle of Man, had obtained an 
important position for the carrying on of naval 
warfare. Florence of Worcester calls Maccus, son 
of Aralt, their chief, “‘ king of many islands” ; but 
it is uncertain how far his sway extended. The 
Danes far exceeded the Norwegians in cruelty 


FURTHER RAVAGES OF THE DANES. DOG 


and ferocity. In the last year of Mughron’s life, 
Anlaf Cuaron, King of the Danes at Dublin, came 
on a pilgrimage to Iona, where he lived the life of 
a penitent, and afterwards died. This monarch 
was son-in-law to King Constantine of Scotland, 
and had been baptised when ruling over the 
Danes of Northumbria. The successor of Mugh- 
ron, however, Maelciarain ua Maigne, was slain 
by the Danes at Dublin, or, as the chronicle has 
it, “suffered red martyrdom from the Danes.” 
This was in 986; and on Christmas Eve of the 
same year, Ilona was plundered and the abbot 
slaughtered, with fifteen of his monks. A few 
months later the Danes were attacked in force by 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, who defeated them with 
ereat slaughter. Gofraigh, their king, was killed 
in Dalriada, and the Norwegians resumed their 
sway over the Western Isles. A spot is still 
pointed out in Iona, known as the “ White Bay 
of the Monks,” as the place where the abbot and 
his brethren met their death. This was the last 
attack upon Jona by the Danes, who, not long 
after, were: converted to Christianity. With re- 
gard to the relics of St Columba, the following 1s 
the tradition reported by Colman,’ on the author- 
ity of St Berchan. Manderus, son of the King of 
Denmark, and leader of a fleet of Northmen, came, 
in the course of his ravages through North Britain, 
to Iona, where these servants of Satan, mixing 
1 Trias Thawm., p. 446. 
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sacred things with profane, excavated the ground 
in search of hidden treasure. Among others, they 
found the sarcophagus in which was a precious 
treasure—namely, the body of St Columba. This 
they took on board their ship, and on their voyage 
to Ireland they opened it; but finding nothing 
therein but bones and ashes, shut it again, and 
threw it into the sea. The waves cast it ashore 
at Downpatrick, in Ireland, and the abbot of that 
place, learning in a vision what were its contents, 
placed it along with the relics of St Patrick and St 
Bridget. In the following century the shrine was 
certainly believed to be at Downpatrick, or Dun. 
“In Dun,” says the old tract known as the Amra 
Columcille, ‘the resurrection of Columceille will 
be, as the poet hath said— 

‘Tona with the multitude of its relics, 

Of which was Colum, beauteous disciple ; 


He went out yet at last, 
So that Dun is his blessed church.’ ” 4 


In the reign of Kenneth II. (970-994), a new 
province was added to the Scottish kingdom by 
the cession of the district of Lothian to Kenneth 
by Edgar, King of England.? By thus relinquish- 


1 Amra Coluimeitle (ed. O’Byrne Crowe), p. 39. 

2 The cession of Lothian to Kenneth is related in the Tract on the 
arrival of the Saxons, attributed to Simeon of Durham, and, in more 
elaborate form, in the Chronicle of Wallingford. But there is no 
mention of it in the older English Chronicles, and it is, moreover, 
quite inconsistent with the account given by Simeon of Durham 
himself (//zst. Heel. Dun.), from which we learn that the district 
south of the Tweed, including Lodoneia, or Lothian, was annexed to 
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ing his claim to a territory which, owing to the 
Danish settlements in Northumbria, it was diff- 
cult for him to hold securely, Edgar gained the 
faithful alliance of the Scots against their common 
enemy, the Danes. In addition to Cumberland, 
which had been united to Scotland under Malcolm 

I., Kenneth also acquired possession of the dis- 
trict of Cumbria, lying between the Clyde and cumpria, 
the Solway Firth. The last prince of this terri- 
tory was Dumeaill, or Donald, who is recorded to 
have gone on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
died. Together with the territory of Cumbria, 
Galloway was also incorporated into the Scottish ana Gal- 
kingdom. The disintegration of the kingdom of peo 
Northumbria had resulted in the quasz independ- 
ence of the various nationalities which had been 
included in it; and it was long before their final 
settlement and absorption into one or other of the 
northern and southern kingdoms. King Kenneth, 
according to the Annals of Ulster, was slain in 
995, by Fenella, daughter of the Earl of Angus. 

One of the few Scottish saints of this period of st cadros. 
whom we have any authentic knowledge is St 
Cadroé, who was nearly related to the royal 
house of Scotland. He received his training in 
the famous school of Armagh, and on his return 
to Scotland sought out youths of talent and pro- 


the Scottish kingdom in the reign of Malcolm IL., after the great 
battle of Carham, in 1018. The cession of Lothian to Kenneth is 
probably one of those spurious narratives which arose later out of 
the controversy as to Scottish independence.—TRANSLATOR. 
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mise, whom he educated for the priesthood. The 
esteem in which he was held by King Constan- 
tine is shown by the fact of that monarch accom- 
panying him, on his departure from Scotland, as 
far as the borders of Northumbria. Cadroé be- 
took himself to Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and thence to France, where he entered the Bene- 
dictine Order at Fleury-sur-Loire, and subsequent- 
ly became abbot of the monastery of Walciodorus. 
He is buried at Metz.! 

In the year 1005 Malcolm II. ascended the 
Scottish throne, which he occupied for close upon 
thirty years. A century and a half had now 
elapsed since the royal race of Scottish Dalriada 
had first obtained possession of the Pictish crown. 
The title of “ Kings of the Picts,’ which they had 
borne for the first fifty years, had given place to 
that of “Kings of Alban”; and the Pictish and 
Scottish populations had gradually become to a 
great extent amalgamated. The process of con- 
solidation advanced rapidly during the long reign 
of Malcolm, and it was now that the kingdom 
first became known as Scotia, from the dominant 
race to which its inhabitants belonged. 

Not long before Malcolm’s accession, Sigurd, 
Karl of Orkney, had been converted to Christi- 
anity under the influence of Olav Tryggvesson, 
the first Christian king of Norway. Olav was 
returning to Norway, in the year 997, from an 

1 Vita S. Cadroé (ed. Colgan). 
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expedition to the Hebrides, when he came upon 
Sigurd, who was lying with a single ship under 
the Isle of Hoy, and took him prisoner. Olav 
offered him freedom on condition of his embracing 
Christianity, acknowledging the sovereignty of 
Norway, and proclaiming the Christian faith in 
the Orkneys. Hundi, the son of Sigurd, went 
with Olav as a hostage to Norway, where he died 
after some years. Sigurd himself fell at the great 
battle fought at Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1014, 
between the allied Danish and Norwegian forces 
and the native tribes of Ireland, led by the re- 
nowned Brian Boroimhe.'| The death of Sigurd 
was fatal to Norwegian power in Scotland. Such 
of their possessions as had not been completely 
colonised by them, and were thus only partially 
connected with Norway, passed at once into the 
possession of the Scottish crown. Such was the 
case with the province of Caithness, which was 
claimed by King Malcolm as a dependency of the 
Scottish kingdom, and by him granted as an earl- 
dom to his grandson Thorfinn.? Other provinces, 
such as Moray and Ross, had been in.still slighter 
connection with Norway, to whom they had merely 
paid an annual tribute, while they still retained 
their hereditary chiefs or princes. These pro- 

1 Tn this battle the Irish finally threw off the Danish and Nor- 
wegian yoke, and Brian Boroimhe became the first monarch of all 
Ireland.—TRANSLATOR. 


2 Thorfinn was the son of Sigurd, who had married King Malcolm’s 
daughter as his second wife—TRANSLATOR. 
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vinces became, at Sigurd’s death, completely inde- 
pendent of Norway. 

After the great victory gained against the 
Northumbrians at Carham, in 1018, Malcolm is 
recorded ‘“‘to have distributed many oblations to 
the churches as well as to the clergy.”? The 
account given by Fordun of the foundation of the 
church of Mortlach, situated in the north-east of 
Scotland, between the Dee and the Spey, is not 
found in the old chronicles, and is probably based 
on some confusion on the part of Fordun between 
Malcolm II. and Malcolm III., and between the 
foundation of the bishopric of Aberdeen with that of 
Mortlach.? The result of the battle of Carham was 
the cession to King Malcolm, by Eadwulf Cudel, 
Earl of Northumbria, of the whole district north of 
the Tweed, which thus became the southern bound- 
ary of Scotland. Malcolm appears to have restored 
to the Abbot of Iona the title of co-arb of Colum- 
cille. -In 1007 Abbot Muredach is recorded to 
have resigned the co-arbship, in order to become 
a recluse, and to have been succeeded by Ferdom- 
nach, ‘‘ with the advice of the men of Erin.” 


1 Orkneyinga Saga, ¢. 1; Collectanea de rebus Albanicis, pp. 340, 
346. 


2 Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 131. 

3 Although Fordun’s account of the establishment of a diocese 
at Mortlach by Malcolm II. must be rejected, yet it is not im- 
possible that, in imitation of his father’s policy in the case of 
Brechin, he may have “ given Mortlach to the Lord,” or, in other 
words, may have founded and endowed there a Culdee monastery. 
—TRANSLATOR. 
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From 1025 to 1028 the see of St Andrews was 
held by Alwyn. It was about this period that 
Malcolm gave his eldest daughter in marriage to 
Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld. From this union 
descended a dynasty of kings which was destined 
to extinguish that ancient church, with its peculiar 
institutions, whence they themselves had origin- 
ally sprung. The-steps by which Dunkeld had 
come to be a lay possession are easily traced. We 
have seen the original Culdee church, founded by 
Constantine, become the seat of a Scottish mon- 
astery, and of the Bishop of Fortrenn, or Primate 
of Scotland. Then, when the bishopric was trans- 
ferred to Abernethy, the successor of the abbot- 
bishop appears simply as “ princeps,” which might 
apply to a layman as well as to acleric. Abbot 
Duncan, who fell at the battle of Duncrub, was 
evidently a layman. Finally, we have Crinan, 
Abbot of Dunkeld, marrying one of the daughters 
of the king. Besides the large possessions of 
Dunkeld, lying in the very centre of the kingdom, 
Crinan also held the property of the monastery 
of Dull, in the districts of Atholl and Argyle. 
Crinan fell fighting against the Norwegians in the 
year 1045. The lands belonging to Dunkeld re- 
mained with his descendants, but the buildings 
of the abbey had been some years previously 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

Not only in Scotland, but in Ireland also, the 
canker which was at this time eating into the 
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Church was the concubinage of the clergy, with 
its natural result, the system of hereditary suc- 
cession to benefices. In proportion to the strict- 
ness with which celibacy had been observed dur- 
ing the monastic period of the Church, was the 
laxness on this point which prevailed among the 
secular clergy of the period which succeeded.? 
From the wide-spread transgression of the law of 
celibacy naturally followed the introduction of a 
hereditary succession to benefices among the fami- 
lies of the clergy. The secularisation of Church 
property was further promoted by the fact of the 
abbots and other ecclesiastics not taking orders, 
but performing their clerical functions by means 
of vicars, or of the Cele De, if such happened to 
be attached to the Church. Usurpation of the 
abbeys and benefices by great secular chieftains, 
and the so-called marriage of the clergy, were the 
two principal means by which the property of the 
Church was taken from her and transferred to 
in Wales, laymen. We have the testimony of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, speaking of the church of Llanpadarn 
Vawr,” to the prevalence of this abuse in Wales. 


1 Dr Skene makes no attempt to prove his statement that 
clerical marriages were not unlawful until the second Council of 
Lateran in 1130. The second canon of the Council of Tours (held 
nearly seven hundred years before) which mitigates the rigour of the 
earlier councils so far as to admit clerics in minor orders, who had 
been married before ordination, to communion, while it forbids their 
promotion to the higher orders, as well as the exercise of their 
functions, shows clearly enough what was the mind of the early 
Christian Church on the matter.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Itinerary of Wales, b. ii. ¢. 4. 
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And the great St Bernard, in his Life of St 
Malachy of Armagh, speaks in very severe terms 
of the state of the Irish Church at the beginning and in Tre: 
of the twelfth century. “A most evil custom,” — 
he says,! “had sprung up through the ambition 
of certain nobles, that the holy see should be ob- 
tained by hereditary succession. For they suffered 
none to be made bishops except they were of their 
own tribe and family. Nor was it for a short 
time only that this execrable succession continued, 
since fifteen generations had already passed away 
in this evil practice. And so firmly had this 
wicked and adulterous generation established their 
impious right, or rather wrong, worthy of death, 
that even if clergy of their family were sometimes 
wanting to them, yet bishops never were. Hence 
arose in Ireland that universal laxness of disci- 
pline whereof we have already spoken, that weak- 
ening of restraint and decay of religion: hence 
came about the prevalence of barbarous cruelty 
instead of Christian mildness, and the introduc- 
tion of a kind of paganism under the nominal 
form of Christianity.” 

Numerous instances of hereditary succession, in 
abbacies as well as in other offices, are recorded in 
the Irish annals from the ninth to the eleventh 
century. ecclesiastical property was handed 
down in families as a matter of course. In Scot- 
land the extensive territories attached to the 

1 Vita S. Malachi, cap. x. 
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great monasteries were known as the Abdaine, 
or abbacy, and this was generally in the hands 
of secular nobles. Thus we find Crinan, lay Ab- 
bot of Dunkeld, in possession of the Abdaine of 
Dull, which included the whole of the present 
parishes of Dull and Fortingall.! 

King Malcolm II. died in 1034, and with him 
the male lne of Kenneth MacAlpine became ex- 
tinct. Had there been any male descendant in 
existence, the integrity of the kingdom would 
have been in danger; for he would have had a 
claim, by the ancient law of succession, as tracing 
his descent to the founder of the line, to the king- 
dom of Alban proper, while the more recently 
acquired territories of Cumbria and Lothian would 
have passed to Malcolm’s heirs in the female lne. 
No male scion of the race, however, was now liv- 
ing, for the last had been slain by Malcolm him- 
self a year before his death, perhaps with the 
object of making way for the peaceable accession 
of his grandson Duncan to the entire kingdom. 
At all events Duncan, who was son of Abbot 
Crinan of Dunkeld and of Malcolm’s eldest daugh- 
ter, succeeded to the crown in 1034 without oppo- 
sition. A few years later, however, Hadulf, Earl 
of Northumbria, invaded and laid waste the whole 


of Cumbria. Duncan, on his side, advanced 


1 Simeon of Durham, in his preface to the History of the Church 
of Durham, records the existence of a similar state of things there 
also. 


MACBETH AND THE CHURCH. I3F 


against Durham with a powerful force, but all 
his efforts to carry that stronghold proved un- 
availing. In the north, Duncan found himself 
in conflict with his cousin Thorfinn, who, on com- 
ing into possession of the entire earldom of Ork- 
ney, refused to give up Caithness to the king, 
on the ground that it had been granted to him 
by his grandfather Malcolm. The Sagas relate 
that a great battle was fought in Moray in which 
the king was worsted.? 

Duncan was slain on the 14th of August 1040 thee 
by his general, Macbeth, who succeeded him in Peth. 
the kingdom, and reigned for seventeen years. 
Macbeth was connected with the family of his 
predecessor through his wife Gruoch, the daughter 
of that Bode whose son or grandson had been put 
to death by Malcolm, with the probable object, as 
we have seen, of securing Duncan’s succession. 
There seemed thus to be a sort of Nemesis in Mac- 
beth’s obtaining the crown. His claim does not 
appear to have been disputed by the Scots, and 
his reign was on the whole a prosperous one. Of 
his goodwill towards the Church we are not with- 
out record. We find him granting the lands of 
Kyrkness and Bolgyne to the Culdees of Loch- 
leven, ‘“‘for the benefit of their prayers,’ and 
“with the highest veneration and devotion.” ” 


1 Orkneyinga Saga, Collectanea de Reb. Albanicis, p. 341. | 

2 The name of Macbeth is so imperishably connected with the 
magic genius of Shakespeare, that it is almost as difficult to disen- 
tangle the historic monarch—able, brave, and not irreligious—from 
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An attempt made in the year 1045 by Crinan, 
Abbot of Dunkeld, to drive Macbeth from the 
throne, resulted in the complete defeat of the 
opposing party, and in the death of Crinan him- 
selfi' About 1050 Macbeth appears to have gone 
to Rome, probably to obtain absolution for the 
murder of Duncan. Marianus Scotus has left on 
record his munificence to the Roman poor.? The 
next few years were devoted by Macbeth to estab- 
lishing and consolidating his usurped throne. The 
fact of Duncan’s sons being still in infancy, to- 
gether with the powerful support of the Earl of 
Orkney, were no doubt of great advantage to his 
position. Nevertheless, the hour of his fall was 
approaching. Siward, Karl of Northumbria, who 
was doubly related to Crinan of Dunkeld, deter- 
mined to avenge Duncan’s death. Siward’s sister 
or cousin had married Duncan, and had had by 
him a son Malcolm, who on the overthrow of Mac- 
beth ascended the throne as Malcolm III. For 
three years longer Macbeth succeeded in holding 
the kingdom, but he was finally driven across the 
Grampians, and slain by Malcolm in Marr on the 
15th of August 1057. 

During the reigns of Duncan and Macbeth the 


the weird being of romance, as to picture the “meek and hoary 
Duncan” a young and gallant prince, cut off in the flower of his 
youth.—TRANSLATOR. 

1 Tighernach, ann. 1045. 

2 Marianus Scotus, ann. 1050. ‘Rex Scotize Macbethad Romee 
argentum pauperibus seminando distribuit.” 
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see of St Andrews was filled by Maelduin, said The see of 
by Bower to be the son of Gillandris. The Chron- crews. 
icles call him Maldunus, and record his liberality Malaunus. 
to the Culdees of Lochleven, to whom he gave the 
church of Markinch with all its land.’ Tigher- 

nach tells us? that, in 1055, Maelduin, Bishop of 
Alban, who gave orders to the clergy of the Gaels, 

died in Christ ; and Wyntoun? mentions that he 

had held the bishopric for twenty-seven years. 
Maelduin was succeeded by Tuthald, who occu- Tuthala. 
pied the see for only four years, during which 

time he also granted a church (that of Scoonie) to 

the Culdees. It was during the long tenure of 

the bishopric by Fothad, the successor of Tuthald, Fothaa. 
that the Norman conquest of England took place 

—an event pregnant with issues of the deepest 
moment to the Scottish Church, imasmuch as 

one of its results was the close of the monastic 
period of her history, and the introduction and 
development of the normal system of diocesan 
government. 


1 Chart. Prior. St Andr., p. 116. “Maldunus episcopus Sancti 
Andree contulit ecclesiam de Marchinke cum tota terra honorifice 
et devote Deo et S. Servano et Keledeis de insula Lochleven cum 
prefata libertate.” 

2 Ann. 1055, 3 Wyntoun, Chron., |. vii. c. 3. 
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FAMILY. 


St MARGARET, whose union with the Scottish king 
was destined to exercise so important and _ benefi- 
cent an influence, not only on the characters of 
her husband and children, but on the Scottish 
Church at large, was the great-niece of Edward 
the Confessor, and granddaughter of Edmund 
Tronsides, who fell by the dagger of Ardric in 
1017. Canute, King of England, undertook the 
guardianship of Edmund’s two sons, Edward and 
Edmund, whom he sent to be educated at the 
Swedish Court, with the object of estranging them 
as far as possible from England, and thus consoli- 
dating his own power in the kingdom. From 
Sweden they came to Hungary, where Edward 
married the Princess Agatha, sister to the King 
of Hungary. From this union sprang a son, 
Edgar, surnamed Atheling, and two daughters, 
Margaret and Christina. In the year 1041, on 
the death of Harold, who five years before had 
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succeeded Canute on the throne of England, Ed- 
ward the Confessor became king, and his nephew 
Edward returned, with his children, to his 
native country. In 1066 was fought the great 
battle of Hastings, in which the Saxons were van- 
quished by their Norman invaders; and shortly 
afterwards Edgar Atheling, the heir of the Saxon 
royal house, fled to Scotland. His mother Agatha, 
and his sisters Margaret and Christina, accom- 
panied him, and the royal fugitives were hospita- 
bly welcomed by Malcolm III. to his kingdom. 

A marriage was soon afterwards arranged be- 
tween Margaret and the Scottish king, whose first 
wife Ingibiorge, a princess of Norway, appears to 
have died soon after giving birth to a son, named 
Duncan. The marriage was solemnised in the 
spring of the year 1069, probably at Dunfermline, 
by Fothad, Bishop of St Andrews. Dunfermline 
was now the principal seat of the Scottish kings, 
for which it was well adapted, from the natural 
strength of its position; and we read that Mal- 
colm and his queen founded’ a church there in 
honour of the Blessed Trinity, on the occasion of 
their marriage. 
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1 Wyntoun, Chron., b. vii. c. 3. 
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use of a biography of the holy queen, compiled 
by one of her contemporaries. Turgot, Margaret’s 
confessor, Prior of Durham, and subsequently 
Bishop of St Andrews, has faithfully recorded the 
chief events of a life wholly dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and the welfare of the Scottish people. 
For many years he was a constant witness of the 
heroic love of God and her neighbour in which 
Margaret’s life was spent, and that life could 
therefore find no fitter biographer than himself. 
There is an air of simple veracity about his nar- 
rative which commends it to the reader as the 
work of an eminent lover of truth, and it throws 
considerable light not only on the history of Mar- 
garet and the members of her family, but on the 
state of the Scottish Church and kingdom at the 
momentous epoch of the Norman conquest of 
England.1 

_ “There is perhaps,” observes Skene,” “no more 
beautiful character recorded in history than that 
of Margaret. For purity of motives, for an earn- 
est desire to benefit the people among whom her 
lot was cast, for a deep sense of religion and great 
personal piety, for the unselfish performance of 
whatever duty lay before her, and_ for entire self- 
abnegation, she is unsurpassed, and the chroniclers 


1 There is one MS. copy of Turgot’s Life of St Margaret in the 
British Museum, dating from the twelfth century. An English 
translation of it has been recently published by Fr. Forbes-Leith, 
S.J.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 344. 
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of the time all bear witness to her exalted charac- 
ter. 


”? 


“This distinguished princess,’ Ordericus 
Vitalis says of her, ‘descended from a long line of 
kings, was still more eminent for her great worth 
and the sanctity of her life.’ The mortifications 
practised by the holy queen, especially in the 
matter of fasting and abstinence, which far ex- 
ceeded what was commanded by the law of the 
Church, brought upon her an infirmity which 
lasted her whole life. In works of charity of every 
kind she was indefatigable. Besides the daily 
alms which were regularly distributed in the 
palace, she embraced every opportunity of succour- 
ing the poor and distressed. The king was accus- 
tomed to offer coins of gold in the church at High 
Mass ; and these, Turgot tells us, the queen would 
“devoutly pillage,” and bestow them on the beg- 
gars who sought her help. 

The influence which St Margaret exercised on 
her royal husband is described by Turgot in glow- 
ing terms. “I confess,” he says, “I was aston- 
ished at the great miracle of God’s mercy, when I 
perceived in the king such a steady earnestness in 
his devotion, and I wondered how it was that 
there could exist in the heart of a man living in 
the world such an entire sorrow for sin.” King 
and queen alike, in all that they did, aimed only 
at the glory of God and the fulfilment of His 
divine will. And the wonderful harmony which 
knit their souls together, found, as was natural, its 
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reflection in their external lives, which one spirit 
seemed to rule and animate. Perfect order and 
discipline reigned in the royal household. The 
queen and the ladies of her Court were constantly 
employed in making vestments and other orna- 
ments for the divine service, and her attendants 
were taught frequently to exercise themselves in 
works of piety and charity. All alike regarded 
their saintly mistress with equal love and venera- 
tion, and not so much as the least ee, word 
was ever uttered in her presence. 

Bare St Margaret was no less admirable and exem- 

children, plary in her relation of mother than in that of 
wife. In her constant solicitude for the welfare of 
her people, she did not forget her obligations to- 
wards her own family. The care of their educa- 
tion she regarded as one of her highest duties, 
and herself instructed them in the principles of 
true religion. ‘O my children,” she would often 
say to them, “fear the Lord; for they that fear 
Him shall lack nothing. Love Him, for His love 
will never fail you, and will give you prosperity 
in this life, and everlasting happiness with all the 
saints.” Night and day did this Christian mother 
offer up her prayers to God for her children. 
Amid the pressure of her public and domestic 
duties, she yet found time, her biographer tells us, 
to devote herself with wonderful assiduity to the 
Word of God. She possessed not only a remark- 
able intellect, but also a wonderful gift of eloquent 
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speaking ; and such a deep knowledge of religion 
did she acquire through her profound study of the 
Holy Scriptures, that even learned doctors often 
left her presence far wiser men than when they 
entered it.! Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had been her instructor in the spiritual life; and 
that saintly prelate, in a letter to his royal pupil, 
cannot find words to express the high esteem in 
which he holds her.? 

It was not long before Margaret directed her 
attention to the state of the Scottish Church, and 
to the work of bringing about a reform of certain 
abuses connected with it. She found prevailing 
in the ancient Church of her adopted country a 
number of customs which were at variance with 
the practice of the universal Church, and which, 
as it appeared to her, had no just claim to longer 
toleration. At the instance of the queen several 
councils were held in reference to the matter in 
question ; and at the principal of these councils, 
Turgot tells us, ‘she, with a very few of her 
friends, combated the defenders of a perverse cus- 
tom with the sword of the Spirit, that is, the 
Word of God; while her husband, who knew the 
English language quite as well as his own, was a 
most careful interpreter for either side.” 

1 Turgot, Vita, c. 6. “ Evenit itaque sepius, ut ab ea ipsi doc- 
tores, multo quam advenerant, abcederent doctiores.” 

2 Lanfranc, Epist. 61 (Migne, cl. 549), “Explicare non potest 


epistolaris brevitas, quanta cor meum leetitia perfudisti lectis litteris 
tuis, quas mihi Deo, amabilis regina, misisti.” 
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The Lenten The first subject under discussion was the 
oy manner peculiar to the Celts of observing the 
forty days fast of Lent. The queen, after first 
dwelling on the necessity of a due harmony be- 
tween faith and practice, proceeded to point out 
that the universal Church commenced the forty 
days’ fast on Ash Wednesday, while the Celts 
were in the habit of beginning it on the Monday 
of the following week. To the argument brought 
forward by the other side, that they acted on 
the authority of the Gospels, according to which 
Christ fasted for six weeks, Margaret rejoined 
that our Lord is related to have fasted for forty 
days, whereas the Celtic practice, by reason of 
the six Sundays being deducted, was to fast only 
on thirty-six. The duty was therefore incumbent 
on them of adding four days to their fast, in 
order to be at one with the observance of the 
Holy Church throughout the world. The argu- 
ment was effectual; and “convinced,” says Tur- 
got, “by this plain demonstration of the truth, 
they began henceforth the solemnities of the fasts 
as Holy Church does everywhere.” The fast of 
forty days observed by our Lord was no doubt a 
continuous one, not excluding the Sabbath-days : 
and this appears to have been the ground of the 
Celtic practice. From the earliest times, how- 
ever, the Church has never allowed Sundays to 
be observed as fasting days; and centuries before 
the time of St Margaret it had been the almost 
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universal practice to begin the fast of Lent upon 
Ash Wednesday, in order to make up the full 
number of forty days.? 

In the second place, the queen inquired of the EasterCom- 
Celtic ecclesiastics how they justified their prac- ; 
tice of “not receiving on the festival of Easter 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
according to the usage of the Holy and Apostolic 
Church.” They answered her thus: ‘“ The Apostle 
teaches that those who eat and drink unworthily 
eat and drink judgment to themselves ; and since 
we acknowledge ourselves to be sinners, we fear 
to approach that mystery, lest we should eat and 
drink judgment to ourselves.” “What then?” 
was Margaret’s answer: “shall no one that is a 
sinner taste of that holy mystery? If so, no one 
whatever dare approach it, for no one is sinless— 
not even the infant that hath lived but one day 
upon the earth. And if no one may partake of 
it, wherefore doth Christ proclaim in His Gospel, 


1 For the same reason the Greeks, who never fast either on 
Saturdays or Sundays, begin the Lenten fast on the Monday before 
Sexagesima. At what date the obligation of beginning Lent on 
Ash Wednesday became universal in the Latin Church is not 
known. It was probably subsequent to the time of St Gregory the 
Great (590-604), who speaks in one of his homilies of the thirty-sew 
fasting days of Lent ; nor does it appear to have been in force at 
Rome when the Roman customs were adopted by the Celtic Church 
under Nectan, in the beginning of the eighth century. It is cer- 
tain, however, from the Gregorian Sacramentary, which dates from 
the ninth century, that the practice was by that time established 
in Rome, and it was confirmed by two councils held in the same 
century. The Church of Milan still begins the Lenten fast on the 
Monday after Ash Wednesday.—TRANSLATOR. 
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‘Except you shall eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you?’ But the saying of the apostle, which you 
quote, 1s, according to the interpretation of the 
fathers, to be otherwise understood. He does not 
hold all sinners to be unworthy of the sacrament 
of salvation; for after saying, ‘He eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself,’ he adds, ‘not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body’—that is, not distin- 
guishing it by faith from corporal food. It is the 
man who partakes of the holy mysteries carrying 
with him the defilements of his sins, without con- 
fession or penance, that eateth and drinketh judg- 
ment to himself. But we who many days before 
have confessed our sins, have cleansed our souls 
by penance, and washed away our stains by alms- 
giving and many tears, and then on Easter-day 
draw near in Catholic faith to the table of the 
Lord and receive the body of the Lamb without 
spot-—we eat and drink not to judgment but to 
the remission of our sins.” Again the arguments 
of the queen prevailed: “ Knowing now,” says 
Turgot, “the meaning of the Church’s practices, 
they observed them ever after in the sacrament 
of salvation.” 


1 Mr Grub (Zcclesiastical Hist., vol. i. p. 196, note) has rightly 
pointed out that Turgot’s narrative of this incident seems to leave 
something unexplained. The objections put into the mouths of the 
Scots would equally apply to the reception of Holy Communion at 
other times of the year as well as at Easter. Lord Hailes, indeed, 
goes so far as to conclude (Annals, vol. i. p. 45) not only that the 
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A third point which Margaret was desirous Of Celtic rites. 


enforcing was the abolition of certain “ barbarous 
rites” in which masses were wont to be celebrated 
in some parts of Scotland. What these barbarous 
rites were we are not told, but the allusion is not 
improbably to the use of the native language in 
the celebration of Mass instead of Latin.! 

The queen further protested against the pre- 
vailing abuse of Sunday desecration. “Let us,” 
she said, ‘‘venerate the Lord’s Day, inasmuch as 
upon it our Saviour rose from the dead: let us do 
no servile work on that day, whereon we were 
redeemed from the slavery of the devil.” So 
powerfully did these and similar arguments weigh 
with the Scots, and with such strictness, in con- 
sequence, did they observe in future the sanctity 
of the Sunday, that no one, we are told, dared on 
that day to carry any burdens himself or to com- 
pel others to do so. The Scots in this matter 
had no doubt kept up the traditional practice of 
the ancient monastic Church of Ireland, which 
observed Saturday rather than Sunday as the 


Eucharist was no longer administered, but that “the clergy of Scot- 
land had ceased to celebrate the Communion of the Lord’s Supper.” 
There is, however, not the least foundation for this assertion, which 
is, moreover, disproved by the following paragraph showing that 
Mass was said, although with “barbarous rites.” It was probably 
some special superstition which had brought about the neglect of 
Easter Communion in the Celtic Church. 

1 Whatever these “barbarous rites” may have been, St Margaret 
does not appear to have succeeded in abolishing them entirely, for 
the Culdees continued to celebrate more suo in the days of Kings 
Alexander and David, and probably long afterwards.—TRANSLATOR. 
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day of rest. Adamnan has told us how St 
Columba, on the last Saturday of his life, said 
to his faithful attendant Diarmaid, ‘“‘ This day in 
the Holy Scriptures 1s called the Sabbath, which 
means rest: and it is indeed a Sabbath to me, for 
it is the last day of my present laborious life, and 
on it I rest after the fatigues of my labours. This 
night at midnight, which commenceth the solemn 
Lord’s Day, I shall go the way of our fathers.” ! 
The Celtic Church, as has already been pointed 
out, while observing the Lord’s Day as a religious 
solemnity, appears to have followed the Jews in 
resting from labour on the Saturday. 

The last abuse touched upon by the queen was 
that of marriages within the forbidden degrees. 
So far had this been carried by the Scots, that 
the impediment of affinity even in the first de- 
gree, and lineally as well as collaterally, was 
entirely disregarded by them; so that for a man 
to marry his deceased brother’s wife, or even his 
stepmother, was far from unusual. This un- 
natural custom was not confined to Scotland: 
Giraldus Cambrensis* makes it a matter of ac- 
cusation against the Irish in the ninth century ; 
and Pope Alexander III. afterwards denounced 
the same practice in still stronger language. 

Turgot tells us that Margaret succeeded in 
condemning and expelling from her realm many 


1 See ante, p. 86, and note on same page. 
2 Topographia Hibernica, iil. c. 19. 
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other inveterate abuses. He makes, however, no 
explicit mention of two of the most prominent of 
these, which were, moreover, connected most in- 
timately with ecclesiastical discipline, and had 
long been fruitful sources of manifold evil both 
to Church and State. The council, as far as we 
know, did not touch upon the question of the lay 
usurpation of ecclesiastical property, or on the 
widespread abuse of clerical concubinage. It 
may have been the thought of her husband and 
her son that prevented Margaret from dwelling 


on these points. ‘Possibly,’ says Skene,! “she. 


was restrained by the knowledge that the royal 
house into which she had married owed its origin 
to the lay abbots of one of the principal monas- 
teries, and was largely endowed with the posses- 
sions of the Church; and if in the council her eye 
lighted upon her young son Ethelred, who, even 
in boyhood, was lay Abbot of Dunkeld, her utter- 
ances on the subject could hardly be otherwise 
than checked.” 2 

As might have been expected, the monastic 
institutions of the country found in the holy 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 350. 

2 Turgot is also silent as to another abuse—namely, the custom 
of selling their wives, which, according to Pope Gregory VII. (1073- 
1086), prevailed among the Scots at this time, and which he called 
upon Lanfranc rigidly to suppress. ‘Tuam vero fraternitatem, 
admonemus quatenus inter omnia et pre omnibus, nefas quod de 
Scotis audivimus, quod plerique videlicet proprias uxores non solum 
deserunt, sed etiam vendunt, omnibus modis Ponibers contendat.”— 
See Robertson, Statuta, p. xxiv, note. 
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queen a warm friend and protector, and we are 
told that she showed especial favour to the 
anchorites who dwelt at that period in various 
parts of Scotland. Turgot’s narrative has here 
a particular interest, not only for the insight 
which it gives us into the devotion and humility 
which characterised St Margaret, but also as 
affording us a glimpse at the manner of life prac- 
tised by the anchorites. “There were at this 
period,” he tells us, “in many places throughout 
the realm of Scotland persons shut up in different 
cells, and leading lives of great strictness ; in the 
flesh, but not according to the flesh; for being 
upon earth, they led the hfe of angels. These 
the queen busied herself in often visiting and 
conversing with, for in them she loved and ven- 
erated Christ, and would recommend herself to 
their prayers. As she could not induce them to 
accept any earthly gift from her, she urgently 
entreated them to be so good as to bid her per- 
form some alms-deed or work of mercy ; and this 
devout woman did forthwith fulfil whatever was 
their pleasure, either by helping the poor out of 
their poverty, or by relieving the distressed in 
their troubles, whatever these might be. Since 
the church of St Andrews was much frequented 
by the devout, who flocked to it from all quarters, 
she erected dwellings so that the pilgrims might 
shelter there and rest themselves after the 
fatigues of their journey. She had arranged 
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that they should there find all they needed for 
the refreshment of the body. Servants were ap- 
pointed, whose especial duty it was to see that 
everything that might be required for these way- 
farers should be always in readiness. Moreover, 
she provided ships for the transport of the pil- 
grims, nor was it lawful to demand any fee for 
the passage.”! Among the anchorites here al- 
luded to were doubtless the Culdees of Loch- 
leven, to whom, as we are told elsewhere, the 
king and queen “devoutly gave the town of Bal- 
lechristin,” * and who also received from Bishop 
Fothad—‘“‘a man of most pious memory, with 
whose life and doctrine the whole region of the 
Scots was happily enlightened” *—a grant of the 
church of Auchterderran. 

In the zeal and devotion displayed by Margaret 
in promoting the welfare of religion in Scotland, 
she was not likely to overlook the claims of the 
most venerable institutions of the country—the 
mother house of Iona, new fallen to ruins in the 
storms of war and the lapse of ages. ‘‘ The faith- 
ful queen,’ we are told by Ordericus Vitalis,* 
“rebuilt the monastery, granted it an endowment 
for the carrying on of the Lord’s work, and re- 
stored the monks.” What was rebuilt at this 
time appears to have been the monastery proper, 


1 Turgot (ed. Forbes-Leith), pp. 58, 59. 
2 Regist. Prior. S. Andree, p. 115. 3 Lod pele 
4 Hist. Eccl., lib. viii. ¢. 22. 
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which had probably been in ruins since the great 
Danish attack in 986: the church and oratory, 
whose remains belong to a much earlier period, 
were no doubt still entire. King Malcolm in 1098, 
a few months before his death, ceded the West- 
ern Isles to Magnus, King of Norway, who after- 
wards came to lona, and visited the shrine of 
St Columba. In the year 1099 died Dunchad, 
grandson of Moenaig, the last of the old abbots 
of Iona. 

Before the close of this century the line of the 
native bishops of Alban also came to an end. In 
the year 1093 died Fothad, styled. by the Annals 
of Ulster ‘“ Archbishop of Alban”; and there- 
after for fourteen years the see remained vacant. 
Meanwhile the question had come up of a sup- 
posed supremacy of the see of York over the whole 
Scottish Church, and at a council held at Windsor 
in 1072, a compact recognising this supremacy 
had actually been made between Archbishop 
Lanfrane of Canterbury and Thomas of York.? 
The grounds alleged for the primacy of York was 
the letter of St Gregory the Great to Augustine, 
assigning all the British bishops to his jurisdiction, 
and providing that after his death there should be 
two primates, at York and at Canterbury, each 
with twelve suffragans. By the British bishops 


1 Magnus Saga, Collect. de rebus Alban., p. 348. 
2 Ann. 1093. “ Fothadh, Ardepscop Albain, in Christo quievit.” 
3 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 325. Haddan-Stubbs, Cowncvls, i. p. 159. 
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was taken to mean those of the whole island, 
including Scotland, who would thus pass under 
the jurisdiction of the primate of York. The 
compact made at Windsor is the first trace we 
have of the putting forward of the claim, which, 
as we shall see, was revived on the consecration 
of Turgot to the see of St Andrews. The absence 
of diocesan organisation in Scotland, and the ten- 
dency of the circumstances of the time to sever 
the country from Irish influence, and to lead it to 
look to the Anglo-Norman Church, rendered the 
claim of York more plausible and more feasible ; 
while the fact of almost the whole of Scotland 
south of Forth and Clyde having been formerly 
included in Saxon dioceses,’ the brief episcopate 
of Trumwin over the Picts, and Wilfrid’s claim 
at Rome to represent the Pictish Church, gave 
it some sort of historical foundation. 

A grant made about this time by Ethelred, a 
younger son of King Malcolm, to the Culdees of 
Lochleven, affords us a glimpse at the state of 
the Scottish Church. The document runs thus: 
‘“ Hdelradus, a man of venerated memory, son of 


Malcolm, King of Scotland, Abbot of Dunkeld, and 


likewise Earl of Fife, gave to Almighty God and 
St Servanus, and to the Culdees of the isle of 
Lochleven, with the utmost reverence and honour, 
and with every freedom, and without any exac- 


1 For the extent of the diocese of Lindisfarne, at the end of the 
ninth century, see ante, p. 173. 
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tion or demand whatever in the world from bishop, 
king, or earl, Admore, with its rightful boundaries 
and divisions; and seeing that this possession 
was given him by his parents while he was yet 
in boyhood, he with the more affection and love 
immolates it to God and St Servanus, and those 
men there serving God; and this collection and 
donation, when first made, was confirmed by the 
two brothers of Edelradus, David and Alexander, 
in the presence of several men deserving of credit, 
such as Constantin, Earl of Fyf, a most discreet 
man, and Nesse, and Cormac, son of Macbeath : 
and Malnethte, son of Beollan, priests of Aber- 
nethy ; and Mallebride, another priest ; and Thu- 
adhel, and Augustine, a priest, who were Culdees ; 
and Berbeadh, rector of the schools of Abernethy ; 
and before the rest of the whole community of 
Abernethy then living there, and before Almighty 
God and all the saints.”' The young Prince 
Ethelred appears in the above document as 
lay Abbot of Dunkeld, granting lands to the 
Culdees or anchorites of Lochleven, the Culdee 
community themselves being witnesses of the 
grant. The community appears to have consisted 
of secular priests, of whom two are mentioned— 
of the Culdees themselves, some of whom were 
also priests—-and of the rector or governor of 
the schools, who was, in fact, identical with the 
Ferleghinn, or lector, of the Irish Church. 
1 Regist. Prior. S. Andr., p, 115. 
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The greater legend of St Andrew, to which we State of the 


church of 
have already referred in connection with the St An- 


growth of the cultus of the apostle in Scotland, ne 
contains a description of the church of St An- 
drews which we may refer to the period of Mal- 
colm’s reign, and which throws considerable hght 
on the Culdee community of that place. From 
it we gather that there were at this time two 
churches at St Andrews. ‘The principal one was 
that dedicated to the apostle, and its revenues 
were in the hands of seven beneficiaries—namely, 
the bishop, the hospice (where pilgrims were re- 
ceived), and five laymen who were married, and 
whose children inherited their benefices. The 
duty of the last was to provide entertainment 
for the pilgrims who could not find accommodation 
in the hospice. There was no provision for divine 
service in this church, except on the rare occasions 
when the king or the bishop paid it a visit. The 
second church, which was smaller, belonged to 
a community of Culdees, consisting of thirteen 
members, a prior or provost, and twelve brethren 
who appear to have lived apart, to have been 
married, and in the possession of private property, 
which, together with their ecclesiastical revenues, 
they bequeathed to their familes. They carried 
out the divine office in this Church according to 
their own rite, and had also to appomt from 
among their number an ammchara, soul-friend or 
confessor. These Culdees, in fact, represented 
Ve. I: R 
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what had been originally a body of anchorites or 
hermits, but now lived under canonical rule, and 
presented all the characteristics of secular canons. 
The community in connection with the larger 
church, limited, as we have seen, to seven mem- 
bers, of whom five were laymen, represented what 
had formerly been a body of secular clergy, whose 
benefices had been usurped by laymen, while their 
clerical duty was no longer performed. 

The reign of Malcolm III. has been rightly 
regarded as a time of transition, which led the 
way to a new period in the history of Scotland. 
Change and development of various kinds were 
taking place, both in Church and in State. The 
years which the king had spent in England, in his 
boyhood and youth, had doubtless implanted in 
him the leaning towards English habits and cus- 
toms, which was strengthened by his union with 
a Saxon princess. The Saxon thanes had fled in 
numbers to Scotland before the irresistible ad- 
vance of William; and these were followed by 
many Norman nobles, who could not brook the 
iron rule of the Conqueror. Malcolm, too, in his 
constant wars with England, had taken numerous 
prisoners, who had settled down in various parts 
of Scotland, especially in the north; and great 
numbers of the inhabitants of Northumbria had 
crossed the Tweed into the Scottish province of 
Lothian, on the approach of William with his de- 
vastating army. The more advanced civilisation 
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of the English, who thronged the Scottish Court, 
and filled the various offices of State, could not 
fail to exert a lasting influence on the ruder na- 
tive population of the country. Thus the Gaelic 
element rapidly lost ground, and was driven back 
into the mountainous districts of the north and 
west, making way for the preponderance of Saxon 
influence and the gradual introduction of the feudal 
system. 

Malcolm perished on November 13, 1098, ap- 
parently by the treachery of one of his own fol- 
lowers, on the banks of the river Alne, in Nor- 
thumberland, whither he had led an army in 
order to revenge the insults he had received from 
Wiliam Rufus, the haughty successor of the 
Conqueror on the English throne He was 
buried at Tynemouth, whence his remains were 
afterwards removed to Dunfermline by his son 
Alexander. 

The character of Malcolm was estimated in a 
different light by the English and Scottish chron- 
iclers. By the former he was looked on as a mer- 
ciless and savage prince, whose frequent invasions 
of Northumberland spread desolation and misery 
far and wide, while they attributed any redeeming 
features in his character to the humanising influ- 
ence of his devout and virtuous queen. To the 
historians of his own country, on the other hand, 
he appeared in the hght of a hero. He-was known 


1 Simeon Dunelm, De gestis, ann. 1093.° 
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as Malcolm Ceann-mor, or great head, and St Ber- 
chan says of him that he was 
‘cA king, the best who possessed Alban : 


He was a king of kings fortunate. 

He was the vigilant crusher of enemies. 

No woman bore or will bring forth in the East 
A king whose rule will be greater over Alban ; 
And there shall not be born for ever 

One who had more fortune and greatness.” ! 

The death of Malcolm left Scotland in posses- 
sion of the southern frontier, which it continued 
to retain until its final absorption into the English 
kingdom. It was divided from England by the 
Solway Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the River 
Tweed. Between the Solway and the Clyde lay 
the portion of Cumbria which still belonged to 
the Scottish Crown, while on the east, between 
the Tweed and the Forth, extended the district 
of Lothian. Scotia proper extended from the 
Forth to the Spey: beyond this was Moravia on 
the north, and Argathelia on the west. Still 
farther north was the Norwegian earldom of Ork- 
ney, including Caithness; and the Western Isles 
were also occupied by Norwegians, though nomi- 
nally forming part of the Scottish kingdom. 

Queen Margaret did not long survive the loss 
of her husband. She was already dangerously ill 
when her son Edgar arrived from the Scottish 
army with the disastrous tidings of his father’s 
death. Raising her eyes and hands to heaven, 

1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. 1. p. 432. 
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the holy queen gave thanks to God, saying, “I 
give Thee praise, Almighty God, for that Thou 
hast been pleased that I should endure such deep 
sorrow at my departing; and I trust that by 
means of this suffering it is Thy pleasure that I 
should be cleansed from some of the stains of my 
sins.” 1 Fortified by the reception of the sacra- 
ments,” she passed away calmly and peacefully, 
on the 16th of November 1093, in the forty- 
seventh year of her age, and the twenty-second of 
her wedded life. She was buried in the Abbey of 
Dunfermline. The universal belief in her sanc- 
tity which prevailed throughout Britain was sol- 
emnly sanctioned by Innocent [V., in 1250, on the 
19th of June in which year her body was taken 
from the grave and placed under the high altar, 
in a silver shrine, adorned with precious stones.? 


1 Turgot, Life (Forbes-Leith), p. 80. 
2 Wyntoun, Cronykil, ii. 271. 
*¢ Than wyth devot and gud intent 
Scho tuk the Haly Sacrament 
Of Goddis Body blyst wérray 
Wyth the last unctyoune.” : 

3 Papebroch (Append. ad Vit. S. Marg., Acta SS. mens. Junii) 
relates that the head of the saint was brought to Edinburgh Castle, 
at the desire of Mary Queen of Scots, on whose flight into England, 
in 1567, it was removed to the house of the Laird of Dury. Here 
for thirty years it was preserved by a Benedictine monk [probably 
the last Abbot of Dunfermline, who was of the family of Dury.— 
Transu]. By him it was given up, in the year 1597, to John Robie, 
a missionary Jesuit, who conveyed it to Antwerp, where, after due 
examination and authentication by the bishop, it was exposed to 
public veneration. Seven years later, it was removed to the Scotch 
College at Douai, where it remained until the French Revolution, 
in the storms of which all trace of it was lost. The remaining relics 
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The Church commemorates her on the 10th of 
June. 

The reign of Malcolm and Margaret was signal- 
ised by the spread of the Christian faith in the 
islands lying off the northern and western coasts 
of Scotland. We learn from Adam of Bremen 
that Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen sent, in the 
year 1055, Thurolf as bishop to the Orkneys, and 
with him one John, who had been ordained in 
Scotland, and Adalbert, his own namesake. ‘This 
was doubtless in compliance with the petition of 
certain of the inhabitants of Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Orkneys, who had come to him to ask 
that missionaries might be sent to them. These 
islands, according to Adam, formed part of the 
“parrochia” of Hamburg, although both English 
and Scottish bishops had claimed some sort of 
jurisdiction over them ; and it was on this account 
that the consecration of the bishop was performed, 
at the Pope’s command, by Adalbert of Bremen. 
We have already seen that Sigurd of Orkney, 
son-in-law to Malcolm II., had embraced Christi- 
anity through the influence of King Olav Tryge- 
vesson of Norway. Count Thorfinn, Sigurd’s son, 
undertook, in the last years of his life, a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and on his return thence built a 


of the saint are said to have been acquired by Philip II. of Spain, 
and by him placed in the church of St Laurence, at the Escurial, in 
shrines inscribed with the words, “St Malcolm, King : St Margaret, 
Queen.” 
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church at Birsay, in Orkney mainland, where he 
died in 1064. Forty years later, Magnus Erlend- st Mag- 
son, grandson to Thorfinn, was treacherously slain a 
by his cousin Haco. The murdered earl was 
venerated both in the Norwegian and Scottish 
Churches as a saint. Haco afterwards repented 
of his crime, in expiation of which he made a pil- 
orimage to Rome and Jerusalem. Ronald, the 
nephew of Magnus, who succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the banishment of Paul, the son of Haco, 
undertook the erection of the noble cathedral of Cathedral 
Kirkwall, which was dedicated in honour of his wall. 
martyred uncle. The building was commenced in 
1138, and although not completed for more than 
four centuries, 1t 1s remarkable for its uniformity 
of style, as well as for the well-balanced propor- 
tion of its parts, which give an impression of height 
and size far exceeding its real dimensions.! 

The early ecclesiastical history of Orkney is Double 


succession 


involved in some obscurity, owing to the double of bishops 
4 é of Orkney. 

succession of titular bishops of that see, recorded | 

respectively by Norwegian and English historians. 

In the year 1073, Thomas Archbishop of York, 

assisted by Bishops Wulstan of Worcester and 

Peter of Chester (whom Archbishop Lanfranc sent 

to York for that purpose), consecrated Ralph I. to 


the see of Orkney.” Ralph’s immediate successors, 


1 Walcott, Ancient Church of Scotland, p. 174. 
2 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 362 ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. Thorpe), 
p. 387. 
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Roger and Ralph IL., were also consecrated at York, 
the former by Archbishop Gerard, about the year 
1101, and the latter by Thomas II. in 1109.1 
Ralph IT., surnamed Novellus (Nowell), assisted at 
the consecration of Bishop Robert of St Andrews, 
in 1128; and ten years later was sent by his 
metropolitan, Archbishop Thurstin, to the battle 
of the Standard, on the eve of which he delivered 
a stirring oration to the troops. He was also 
present at the Council of Winchester in 1143. 
There is no evidence that he ever actually went to 
the Orkneys.* The Danish historian Torfzeus, in 
his history of the Orkneys, argues, from the fact 
that the Norwegian chroniclers make no mention 
of the English bishops of Orkney, that the latter 
were merely titular prelates, created to give 
greater show of authority to the see of York.? 
This view, however, is not confirmed by any 
evidence ; and we have, on the other hand, proof 
that the bishops in question were consecrated at 
the instance of the Earls of Orkney. Thus, in the 
letter written by Thomas of York to Lanfrane in 
the year 1073, asking for two of the latter's suf- 
fragans to assist in the consecration of Ralph, the 
Archbishop speaks of the cleric who has been 
sent him for consecration by Paul, Earl of Ork- 


1 Stubbs, Acta Pontiff. bor. 

2 Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, vol. i. p. 190. 

3 Keith (Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 219) quotes the opinion 
of Torfeeus, apparently with approval.—TRANSLATOR. 
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ney. And St Anselm of Canterbury writes to 
Count Haco, in 1102, enjoining obedience to the 
bishop (Roger) who had been set over him and 
his people, and expresses his joy at learning from 
the bishop that Haco had ‘ willingly received the 
word of God.”’2 Adam of Bremen, on the other 
hand, records, as we have already seen, the con- 
secration and sending to the Orkneys of Thorulf, 
by Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburg, about fifty 
years subsequent to the establishment of Christi- 
anity in the Orkneys by Earl Sigurd, under the 
influence of the Norwegian king. The Arch- 
bishops of Hamburg naturally claimed, in conse- 
quence, metropolitan jurisdiction over the see of 
Orkney. It is, however, rather the bishops sent 
from Germany than the English prelates who can 
correctly be said to have had no regular sees, but 
to have been, in fact, missionary bishops ;? for, 
according to the thirteenth century biographer 
of St Magnus, the first bishop with a fixed see in 
the Orkneys was William, who was consecrated in 
1102, and under whom the relics of St Magnus 
were translated from Birsay to Kirkwall. Wil- 
liam held the see for sixty-six years, and died in 
the year 1168. 

The explanation of the conflicting claims to 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 362. “ Quidam clericus, quem misit Paulus 
comes cum literis sigillatis de Orchadum partibus.” 

* Anselmi, Hpist., iv. 92. 


* Adam of Bremen says with reference to them : “‘ Nulli Episcopo 
certa sedes” (11. 16).—TRANSLATOR. 
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Conflicting Jurisdiction over the Orkneys is no doubt to be 


claims of 
Hamburg 
and York. 


found in the fact that these islands were in early 
times the scene of the labours both of Scandinavian 
and of English missionaries.| The metropolitans 
of Hamburg, to whom, as successors of St Ansgar, 
Scandinavia was ecclesiastically subject, thus 
claimed the Orkneys as forming part of their pro- 
vince ; while the Archbishops of York made the 
same claim in right of their supposed jurisdiction 
over the whole of northern Britain. The claims 
of York appear to have been supported by Rome. 
Pope Calixtus IL, in a letter dated November 
20, 1119, to the Bishops of Durham, the Orkneys 
and Glasgow, whom he styles “ suffragans of York,” 
informs them that he has consecrated Thurstin to 
the see of York, and enjoins them to render him 
due obedience. Both metropolitans sent bishops 
to the Orkneys. Where they resided, and how 
they divided the field of labour between them, 
there.is no evidence to determine. What seems 
certain is that Bishop William, in the first half of 
the twelfth century, fixed his see at Kirkwall, 
whither the relics of St Magnus had been trans- 
lated. He certainly did not recognise the Arch- 


1 The earliest notice, however, of the Christianisation of the Ork- 
neys is that of a visit of Cormac and other companions of St Co- 
lumba to the islands about the year 565. The Irish monk Dicuil, 
writing about 825, states that a certain honest monk “had visited 
certain islands in the northern British seas, evidently identical 
with the Orkney and Shetland islands.—TRraANsLATOR. 

2 Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. iii. p. 1187, No. lv. 
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bishop of York as his metropolitan, but was pro- 
bably subject, at least nominally, to the province 
of Hamburg.! It appears certain also that Ralph 
II., consecrated at York in 1109, was not ac- 
knowledged or received by the earl or people of 
Orkney. The bishop seems to have complained 
to Rome on the subject, for letters were written 
by Popes Calixtus II. and Honorius II. to Eistein 
and Sigurd, Kings of Norway, ordering them to 
receive Ralph with due honour, and to expel the 
intruded bishop.? These letters had not the de- 
sired result, for Bishop Ralph appears never to 
have gone to Orkney, but to have remained 
permanently in England, where he acted asa 
sort of coadjutor to the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of Durham. 

One of the most important Norwegian posses- 
sions at this time was the Isle of Man. It had 
been subdued at the end of the ninth century by 
Harold Harfager, at the same time as the Heb- 
rides and Orkney. For a long period it was the 
scene of frequent incursions by the Danes settled 
in Ireland, and in 1077 it became subject to God- 
red Crovan, son of Harold the Black, of Iceland. 
On the death of Godred, Magnus Barefoot ob- 


' The line of Scandinavian bishops lasted into the fifteenth century, 
as long, in fact, as the Orkneys continued to belong to Norway. 
Pope Adrian IV. (Nicolas Breakspere, 1145-1153) subjected the 
Orkneys to the province of Drontheim, and it was not until the 
year 1472 that they were included in St Andrews.—TRANSLATOR. 

4 Reg. Hbor., p. i. fol. 50. 
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tained possession of the island, and it remained 
in Norwegian hands until the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, when it was ceded to the King 
of Scotland. According to an ancient tradition, 
Christianity was planted on the island by St 
Patrick and his disciples. The early ecclesiastical 
records of the bishopric of Man are exceedingly 
scanty, and the names of only a few of the bishops 
of this period have come down to us. Among 
these are Roolwer, William, and Hamond or 
Wymond, the last of whom held the see in the 
days of Godred Crovan,! and made, as we shall 
see, a strange claim to the Scottish crown in the 
reign of David I. 

After this brief survey of the spread of the 
Christian religion in the remotest parts of Scot- 
land, let us see what was the state of the Scot- 
tish Church under the immediate successors of 
Malcolm III. 

Rifect of “Malcolm’s long reign of thirty-five years had 
of Maleolin been a period of such unwonted prosperity and 
peace, that his death was'‘a great misfortune for 
the country. The work of consolidating the 
various races under his rule had been greatly 
advanced, not only by his personal claims upon 
their allegiance, but by the civilising influence of 
his virtuous and accomplished queen. The death 
of Malcolm raised once more the vexed question 
of succession to the throne, which had been in 
' Chronicon Mannie (ed. Munch), pp. 28, 29. 
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abeyance for more than thirty years, and the 
kingdom seemed to be in danger of dissolution. 
By his first wife, Ingibiorge, widow of Thorfinn, 
Earl of Orkney, Malcolm had two sons—Duncan, 
who had been delivered as a hostage to the King 
of England in 1072, and Donald, who predeceased 
him in 1085. By his second marriage, with 
Margaret, he had, besides two daughters, six 
sons; Edward, who fell with his father in Nor- 
thumbria, Edmund, Ethelred, whom we have 
already seen as lay Abbot of Dunkeld, Edgar, 
Alexander, and David. ‘The struggles of the 
various pretenders to the throne ended with the 
victory of Edgar, who reigned from 1097 to 1107. 

During the four years’ conflict which followed 
the death of Malcolm, and which ended with the 
establishment of Edgar on the Scottish throne, 
no successor appears to have been appointed to 
Fothad, Bishop of St Andrews, who had died in 
1093. The antagonism which prevailed during 
this period between the Celtic and Saxon elements 
in the population, doubtless made itself specially 
felt in the northern portion of the kingdom, and 
caused great confusion in ecclesiastical affairs. In 
the southern districts, on the other hand, we find 
the sons of Malcolm making grants in various 
parts of the country, doubtless in gratitude for 
the English assistance which had helped them to 
secure their rights. Thus we see Duncan,’ during 


1 Duncan appears also to have made a grant of lands in Fife to 
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his brief tenure of the crown, making over to the 
monks of Durham the “lands of Tiningeham, 
Aldeham, Scuchale, Cnolle, Hatherwich, and all 
rights which Bishop Fodan [or Fothad] had in 
Broccesmuthe.”! The allusion to Fothad shows 
that this part of Lothian was by this time subject 
to the Bishops of St Andrews; and from a brief 
of Honorius III., written in 1218, we find that 
the see of St Andrews had at that date regained 
possession of the lands in question.” 

One of Edgar’s first acts, on finding himself 
firmly established on the throne, was the re- 
foundation of the monastery at Coldingham, 
which had been destroyed by.the Danes. In his 
charter of foundation he sets forth that he had 
come to the dedication of the Church of St Mary 
at Coldingham, which dedication had been carried 
out to the honour of God and to his contentment, 
and that he had offered on the altar the whole 
town of Swintun, asa gift to the same church, to 
be held for ever by the monks of St Cuthbert. 
He further mentions that he had imposed upon 
the men of Coldinghamshire the annual payment 
of half a mark of silver to the monks for each 
plough. This last stipulation is noticeable, as 
presenting to us for the first time something like 


the church of Dunfermline, which was afterwards confirmed by his 
brother David, in his charter to the Abbey.—Chart. Dunf., p. 3.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

1 National MSS., Part i. p. 4. 2 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 9. 
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a parochial district attached to a church ; and we First ap- 
pearance 


find in another charter still clearer mention of the ohn ey 
establishment of a parish church. In this docu- syster. 
ment Thor informs Earl David, his lord, that 
King Edgar had given him Ednaham (Ednam) in 
Berwickshire ; that he had built there a church, 
which the king had dedicated to St Cuthbert ; 
that he had endowed it with one plough, and now 
prays for confirmation of the grant he had made 
to St Cuthbert and the monks of Durham.! Here, 
evidently, we have the formation of a manor with 
its parish church, which, in a subsequent docu- 
ment, is termed the mother church of Ednam.? 

Edgar, who is described as a prince of singu- pe 
larly mild and peace-loving disposition, died in 
1107; and the kingdom was thereupon divided 
between his two brothers, Alexander and David. 
To the former, who succeeded to the kingly title, 
was assigned the territory north of the Forth and 
the Clyde; while the district of Cumbria and 
the southern part of Lothian fell to David, with 
the title of comes or earl. During the reign of 
Edgar no steps appear to have been taken towards 
filling up the see of St Andrews, which had been 
vacant for several years. Alexander, however, 
immediately on his accession to the throne, set 

1 National MSS., Parti. p. 8. See Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. 
- ieee. Innes, in his Sketches of Early Scotch History (p. 11 


seq.), has some interesting remarks on the early creation of parishes 
in Scotland.—TRANSLATOR. 
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himself to the carrying out of the policy inaugur- 
ated by his mother Margaret, that of re-organising 
the Scottish Church on the English model, or, 
in other words, of substituting for the monastic 
system which had prevailed for centuries the 
normal form of diocesan and parochial organisa- 
Turgot tion. As a first step towards the accomplishment 


becomes 


Eee OL this design, Alexander, in the first year of his 

drews. reign, procured the appointment of Turgot, Prior 
of Durham, and formerly confessor to Queen 
Margaret, to the see of St Andrews. 


Revival of The nomination of Turgot to the vacant see 
the claims 


of York. was immediately followed by one consequence 


which King Alexander probably had not antic- 
ipated. This was the revival of the claim of 
the Archbishop of York to jurisdiction over the 
Scottish Church—a claim which, as we have seen,! 
rested chiefly on a letter written by St Gregory 
the Great to Augustine, and which had been 
asserted, apparently for the first time, at the 
Synod of Windsor in 1073, when a compact re- 
cognising the supremacy of York had been made 
between the two English metropolitans. There is 
no doubt that the ecclesiastical province of York 
extended, as did the kingdom of Northumbria, to 
the Firth of Forth; and the Churches of Lothian 
and Teviotdale, now subject respectively to St 
Andrews and Glasgow, might thus be claimed by 
York with some show of reason. Beyond the 
1 See ante, p. 254, 
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Firth of Forth and Clyde, however, the claims of 
York could only be of the most shadowy charac- 
ter; nor is it possible to suppose that they could 
have been seriously maintained for any length of 
time. Meanwhile, as Thomas II., Archbishop of 
York, had not yet himself received consecration, 
we find his suffragan, Ranulph of Durham, writ- 
ing to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
permission to consecrate Turgot, with the assist- 
ance of two other bishops. Anselm, however, 
refused his consent, on the eround that the arch- 
bishop-elect could not, either himself or through 
his suffragans, confer upon another jurisdiction 
which he himself did not yet possess. Ranulph’s 
proposal appears to have been made on his own 
authority, as Thomas, in a letter to Anselm, 
disavows with some warmth the act of his suffra- 
gan.' Ultimately the claim of York to supremacy 
seems to have been arranged for the time by a 
friendly compromise; and on August 1, 1109, 
Turgot was consecrated at York, with the reser- Consecra. | 
vation of the rights of both sees, by Archbishop get. 
Thomas, in presence of Cardinal Ulric, the Papal 
legate, from whom the archbishop had previously 
received the pallium.? 

The previous career of Turgot, who thus suc- 

1 “De electo episcopo S. Andres,” he writes, “rumores sunt 
quibus credere non oportet. Facile est ergo interdici, quod ut fieret 
non a me excogitatum est.”—Eadmer, Hist. Nov., iv. (ed. Selden), p. 


98.—TRANSLATOR. 
2 Stubbs, Acta Pontiff. Ebor. 
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ceeded as the first bishop of the Saxon line to 
the see of St Andrews, had not been an unevent- 
ful one. Shortly after the Norman conquest of 
England, he had been taken prisoner and sent as 
a host to the castle of Lincoln. Escaping thence 
he fled to Norway, where King Olav the peaceful 
received him and held him in high esteem. On 
his return voyage to England he suffered ship- 
wreck and the loss of all his property—an event 
which turned his thoughts from the world, and 
ultimately led to his embracing the monastic 
state. He received the Benedictine habit from 
Aldwin, a monk from Mercia, who had, with the 
assistance of Walcher, Bishop of Durham, rebuilt 
the monasteries of Jarrow and Whitby, which 
had fallen into decay. Turgot entered the monas- 
tery of Durham, in which Benedictines had re- 
cently taken the place of secular canons, and was 
in course of time elected prior. He accompanied 
the Princess Margaret to Scotland as her con- 
fessor, and remained there until her death, when 
he returned to Durham; and it was thence that 
he was summoned to fill the vacant see of St 
Andrews. He does not appear to have held his 
new position to the satisfaction of the king, al- 
though we are not told the precise grounds of 
disagreement between them. Turgot, however, 
was probably ready enough to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of York, and this would doubtless 
excite the displeasure of the king, who was bent 
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upon securing complete independence of English 
influence both in Church and State. The charac- 

ter of Alexander was in complete contrast to that 

of his mild and somewhat indolent brother, Edgar. 
Fiery in temperament, and of resolute will, he 
could ill brook any opposition to his views, as 

the Saxon bishop appears very soon to have dis- 
covered. Finding, Simeon of Durham tells us,’ 
that he could not worthily exercise his episcopal 
office, Turgot desired to go to Rome to obtain the 
counsel and judgment of Pope Paschal. Unable, 
however, to carry out his wish, and falling ill in 
consequence, he obtained the king’s permission to 
retire to Durham, where he died in the midst of His retire- 
his religious brethren, on August 31, 1115. He death. 
was buried in the chapter-house of Durham 
Cathedral. 

King Alexander did not long delay in taking Steps taken 
measures for the filling up of the vacant see. In vacant see. 
order to avoid the difficulties which had been 
caused by the pretensions of York in the case of 
Turgot’s nomination, the king immediately on the 
bishop’s death addressed a letter to Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, notifying to him the mel- 
ancholy intelligence, and begging for his counsel 
and assistance in the appointment of a successor 
to the see. He reminded the English primate 


1 De Gest. Reb. Alban. (Twysden), pp. 207, 208. “[Turgotus] 
cum causis emergentibus digne non posset LEpiscopale officium 
exercere.” 
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that, as he had already previously informed him, 
the Bishops of St Andrews had always in ancient 
times been consecrated either by the Pope or by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and that this cus- 
tom had continued to be observed up to the time 
of the compact made, without the knowledge or 
consent of the Scottish king and people, between — 
Lanfrane and Thomas of York; and he expressed 
his intention of upholding the rights of the see of 
Canterbury. This letter of Alexander seems to 
have been merely an ingenious device for getting 
rid of the troublesome pretensions of York; for 
whatever truth there may have been in the state- 
ment as to the consecration of the Bishops of St 
Andrews by the Pope (and even of this we have 
no direct evidence), that with regard to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury was totally at variance 
with fact, and only involved the king in new 
difficulties, which were not confined to the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but menaced the 
actual independence of the Scottish realm. A 
period of several years again elapsed before an 
occupant was found for the vacant see; and it 
was not until the beginning of the year 1120 
that Alexander addressed to Archbishop Ralph 
a second letter, by the hands of Peter, Prior 
of Dunfermline, praying him to permit Eadmer, 
a monk of Canterbury, to be appoimted to the 
bishopric.2 The consent of the primate, and of 
1 Kadmer, Hist. Nov., v. p. 117. 2 Ibid.; p. 130, 
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King Henry I. of England, having been obtained, 
Eadmer went to Scotland in the summer of the 
same year, and on June 29th, the Feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul, took possession of the see of 
St Andrews, “by the election,” we are told, “of 
the clergy and people of the land, and the consent 
of the king.” Nevertheless he does not appear to 
have received the royal investiture of ring and 
pastoral staff, or to have done the customary 
homage. The crosier, he tells us himself, was 
laid upon the altar, and the bishop took it thence 
with his own hands. 

Eadmer was a man in the last degree unlikely, mamers 
from his character and antecedents, to yield to and ante 
any undue encroachment on ecclesiastical rights. Se ie 
He had been for years united by the closest ties 
with the learned and intrepid Anselm of Canter- 
bury: his faithful companion alike in prosperity 
and in exile, he had stood by the deathbed of 
the great archbishop, had assisted at his burial 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and had written the 
chronicle of his acts and suffermgs, by means of 
which the English Church had struggled imto 
freedom. Hadmer was held in the highest regard 
by Archbishop Ralph, the successor of St Anselm. 
There is little doubt that the omission of the 
ceremony of investiture by the Scottish king had 
been stipulated for before Eadmer’s departure 
from Canterbury. No insuperable difficulties in 
the way of his episcopate were therefore to be 
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Hisdis- anticipated on this ground. It was not long, 

vith King however, before other causes of disagreement 

Alexander. 
arose between the king and himself. It was not 
surprising that Hadmer should share the opinion 
of many English prelates and theologians on the 
vexed question of the subjection of the Scottish 
Church to the primacy of York. Here of course 
he would be in direct opposition to Alexander, 
who, as we have seen, jealously guarded both the 
civil and the ecclesiastical independence of his 
kingdom from English influence. 

On the morning after Eadmer’s arrival in Scot- 
land, the king held a conference with him as to 
whence he was to receive consecration—giving 
the bishop-elect clearly to understand that he 
would not consent to his obtaining it at York. 
Eadmer thought to meet the difficulty by the 
rejoinder that the Scottish bishops had anciently 
been wont to seek consecration at Canterbury, 
and that he himself, with the king’s approval, 
would also receive consecration from the arch- 
bishop of that see. Alexander, however, refused 
his consent to this step with considerable warmth, 
broke off the conference, and sending for William, 
the monk of Bury St Edmunds, who had adminis- 
tered the temporalities of the see since the death 
of Turgot, desired him to resume his charge. 

Bemporary A month later, however, the king and Eadmer 
tion. were reconciled through the intervention of the 
nobles, and Alexander expressed himself anxious 
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to invest the bishop-elect with the ring and staff. 
EKadmer was with some difficulty mduced to ac- 
cept the ring from the hand of the monarch, but 
the crosier, as we have said, he took himself from 
the altar, in the presence of two bishops. He 
then proceeded to St Andrews, where he was met 
by Queen Sibilla and the clergy, and at once 
entered on the administration of the diocese. 

Meanwhile matters were further complicated 
by the interference of King Henry II. of England, 
who was induced by Thurstin, Archbishop of 
York, to oppose the consecration of Hadmer by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In this perplexity 
Eadmer proposed to the king that he should re- 
pair to Canterbury for advice as to what was best 
to be done. The jealous susceptibility, however, 
of the Scottish monarch was awakened by this 
suggestion ; and he openly declared that he would 
never permit the Scottish bishop to be subject to 
an English primate. Eadmer was now roused in 
turn. ‘‘ Not for all Scotland,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ will 
I renounce being a monk of Canterbury.” “ In 
that case,’ was the king’s rejoinder, “I have 
gained nothing by applying to Canterbury for a 
bishop.” 

Anxious to do all in his power to avoid a con- 
flict with his royal master, Eadmer sought the 
counsel of his most trusty friends. Bishop John 
of Glasgow, and two monks of Canterbury who 
chanced to be on a visit to him at the time, 
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sought an interview with Alexander, the result 
of which they reported to the bishop-elect. The 
king, they assured him, was resolved to be every- 
thing in his own kingdom; and Eadmer had no 
alternative but either to submit to his pleasure, 
or to leave the realm. An ecclesiastic named 
Nicholas,! to whom Eadmer next applied for ad- 
vice, was still stronger in his counsel of absolute 
submission. He wrote to his friend at consider- 
able length, entermg with some detail into the 
claims of York, which he showed to be quite un- 
tenable. The Scots, he pointed out, had never 
received a single bishop from York, with the ex- 
ception of Turgot, whereas York, on the other 
hand, had frequently been indebted to Scotland 
for its bishops, from the time of St Aidan down- 
wards. The Bishop of St Andrews, although not 
granted the pall, was yet considered the chief 
bishop of the Scots—and what was that but an 
archbishop? If, then, the Archbishop of York 
was to have jurisdiction over the chief bishop of 
the Scots, he would practically become not only 
metropolitan, but primate of another kingdom— 
a thing unheard of. ‘“ What have you to do,’ 
continues Nicholas, “with providing suftragans 
for York? Let it look for them elsewhere, not 
from you. The prelates of that Church have 


1 He is generally identified with the Prior of Worcester of that 
name.— Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. pp. 234-236. Haddan and 
Stubbs take the same view (Councils, vol. ii. p. 202). 
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through their own cupidity succeeded rather in 
destroying than establishing their suffragan sees. 
Once they had six, now they have only two, 
Durham and Glasgow. Do you take my advice. 
Put at end to the dispute between Canterbury 
and York, between the kings of England and 
Scotland, by applying (with the royal permission) 
for consecration direct to the Apostolic See. Up- 
hold the cause of your Church and people with 
vigour, and let them not lose their freedom and 
dignity under your episcopate.” 1 

Considering the strong feeling that prevailed, 
the advice of Nicholas, that direct recourse should 
be had to the Holy See for the solution of the 
difficulty, seemed prudent and sensible. EHadmer, 
however, did not choose to follow it. He re- 
turned the crosier to the altar whence he had 
taken it, gave the ring back to Alexander, and 
quitted the country, protesting at the same time 
that he was driven away by violence. He re- 
turned to Canterbury, and there, he tells us, he 
had the opportunity of hearing the opinion as to 
the step he had taken of many bishops, abbots, 
and nobles, all of whom held that he was not 

1 The letter, after this excellent advice, turns with curious sud- 
denness to a matter of more personal interest. “TI beg and beseech 
you,” concludes Nicholas, “to get for me as many white pearls as 
you can. You might get hold of some very large ones (quascunque 
grossissimas), and I entreat you to keep four of these for me. If 
you cannot manage it any other way, ask them asa present from 


the king, who is richer in them than any man in the world,”— 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, vol. ii. p. 204.—TRANSLATOR. 
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entitled to resign the see to which he had been 
canonically elected. A year and a half after his 
arrival at Canterbury, we find him writing to the 
King of Scots, expressing his willingness to return 
and discharge his episcopal office, and assuring 
the king that he will no longer oppose his wishes, 
as he finds that he took a wrong view as to the 
King of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the question of his own consecration. The 
Archbishop and the monks of Canterbury wrote 
to Alexander at the same time, urging him to 
recall Hadmer, and reminding him that during 
the lifetime of the bishop-elect no one else could 
be chosen to the vacant see.! These letters, 
which were written in 1122, are the latest imfor- 
mation which we have from Eadmer himself on 
the subject. We know, however, from other 
sources, that Archbishop Ralph died in the Sep- 
tember of the same year, and that Hadmer never 
returned to Scotland. He became precentor of 
Canterbury, and died in 1124.2, A man of un- 
doubted piety and considerable learning and at- 
tainments, he yet lacked the decision and force 
of character necessary for the delicate and difh- 
cult position in which he was placed by his 
election to the see of St Andrews. 

It must be added, that whatever the actual or 
historical claims of the Scottish Church to inde- 


1 EKadmer, Hist. Vov., vi. 
2 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. xii. 
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pendence, they found at this time no countenance the Holy 

at Rome. In January 1122, Pope Calixtus wrote 

to King Alexander from Tarentum, directing him 

to send the Scottish bishops to be consecrated by 

the metropolitan at York; and in a letter to the 

bishops themselves, dated at the same time and 

place, they are peremptorily ordered to recognise 

Thurstin as their metropolitan, and to pay him 

due reverence and submission as such. Canonical 

penalties are threatened in case of disobedience, 

and consecration obtained elsewhere than from 

him, or with his licence, is declared null and void.! 
Besides taking steps to fill up the vacancy in the Creation 

bishopric of St Andrews, Alexander signalised the Popes: 

commencement of his reign by the creation of the Moray. 

two additional sees of Moray and Dunkeld. The | 

country lying beyond the Spey was at this time, 

owing to Scandinavian influence, but slenderly con- 

nected with the Scottish kingdom, and only very 

scanty notices of the condition of the Church in 

these districts have come down to us. Doubtless, 

however, the favourable climate and fertile soil of 

the southern shores of the Moray Firth would re- 

commend that locality as advantageous for ecclesi- 

astical foundations. Hither in the eighth century 

St Gervadius or Gernadius had come from his 

native Ireland to preach the Christian faith, and 

here he had founded the church of Keneder.2 A 


1 Wilkins, Concilia, i. p. 481. 
2 Breviar. Aberdon. pars cest., fol. cxlviil. 
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cave and a spring in the neighbourhood of Elgin 
still bear his name. There do not appear to have 
been any traces of Culdee settlements in the 
district when Alexander founded the bishopric of 
Moray. Until the time of Bricius, the sixth 
bishop, who held the see from 1203 to 1233, there 
does not seem to have been any fixed episcopal 
residence, and the previous bishops had their seat 
in Birnie, Spynie, or Keneder. Bricius, who was 
present at the Fourth Lateran Council in Rome 
in 1215, fixed the see at Spynie, where he founded 
a chapter of eight canons. His successor, Andrew 
de Moravia, transferred it to Elgin, which con- 
tinued to be the seat of the Bishops of Moray 
until the Reformation, and where arose a noble 
cathedral, consecrated by Gilbert, Bishop of Caith- 
ness, on July 15, 1224.1 

South-east of Moray was the second diocese 
founded by Alexander, that of Dunkeld. The 
church of Dunkeld had already for more than two 
centuries held a prominent place in the ecclesias- 
tical organisation of the country. It had been 
founded, as we have seen,? or rather, restored, by 
Kenneth MacAlpine, who had constituted it the 
primatial see of his kingdom, and had removed 
thither part of the relics of St Columba. Subse- 
quently, together with the extensive territories 
granted to it by successive monarchs, it had fallen 
into the possession of lay abbots, from one of whom, 


1 Walcott, Ancient Church, p. 140. 2 See ante, p. 215. 
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Crinan, was sprung the royal house now on the 
throne of Scotland. It was in the year 1107 that 
King Alexander erected Dunkeld into a cathedral 
church, superseding the Culdees, and establishing 
in their place a bishop and chapter of secular 
canons.! It is interesting to note the survival, in 


Survival of 
its ancient 


the new order of things, of the ancient primacy of rights over 


Dunkeld over the Columban foundations in Scot- 
land. Besides the great lay abbacies of Dull and 
Glendochart, comprismg what was afterwards the 
diocese of Argyle, we find the new bishopric exer- 
cising rights over various churches in other dio- 
ceses, which represented old Columban foundations. 
In charters to the abbey of Dunfermline, the 
rights of Dunkeld in Fife and Fotherif are ex- 
pressly reserved.? In Fife the bishopric possessed 
the island of Inchcolm, dedicated to St Columba, 
with adjacent parts of the mainland; and in 
Angus the districts of Fearn and Menmuir, dedi- 
cated to the Columban bishop St Aidan. 

Another important step taken by Alexander in 
the carrying out of his ecclesiastical policy was the 
introduction of religious orders and communities, 
who should take the place of the Culdees, and 
inspire new life into the Scottish Church. In the 
year 1115 a body of canons-regular of St Augus- 
tine, known as black canons, came to Scotland 


1 Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 370) points out that Dean 
Mylne is in error in assigning the foundation of the bishopric to 
David I. in 1127. 

2 Regist. de Dunferm., pp. 6, 20, 29, 41, 47. 
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from the monastery of St Oswald’s, near Ponte- 
fract, at the invitation of King Alexander and his 
queen Sibilla (daughter of Henry I. of England), 
Seon. who gave to them the church of Scone.1. On the 
death of EKadmer, in 1124, Robert, Prior of Scone, 
was nominated by the king to the bishopric of St 
Andrews.2 A few years after the foundation of 
Scone, the canons-regular were introduced into 
the diocese of Dunkeld. Alexander founded a 
Loch Tay. priory for them in 1122, on an island in Loch Tay, 
where his queen Sibilla afterwards died and was 
Incheolm. buried ; and another, in the island of Inchcolm, in 
the Firth of Forth, the following year. This 
monastery, which is styled by Boece “a carbuncle 
among precious stones,” was founded by the king 
in gratitude for hospitality he had received from 
a hermit living on the island, who had entertained 
him for three days in his cell. Walter Bower, the 
continuator of the Chronicle of Fordun, died here 
abbot in 1449.2 One of Alexander’s last acts was 
to confer upon the church of Scone the right to 
peels hold a court. He died at Stirling in April 1124, 
ander. and was buried in the abbey of Dunfermline. 
Fordun * describes him as a “lettered and godly 
man of large heart, zealous in building churches, 


1 Fordun, Scotichron., v. 37. 

2 He was consecrated by Archbishop Thurstin at York, saving 
the rights of both sees, as in the case of Turgot. Robert held the 
see of St Andrews until 1159. TRANSLATOR. 

3 Walcott, Ancient Church, p. 310. 

4 Fordun, Scotichronicon, |. v. ¢. 28. 
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open-handed to all comers, and devoted to the 
poor.” Aelred also, in his Genealogia Requm,' 
speaks highly of his character. 

Alexander, dying without issue, was succeeded 
on the throne by his brother David, the youngest 
son of Malcolm and Margaret. He had accom- 
panied his sister Matilda, on her marriage with 
Henry I, to the English Court, where he 
received his education, and was trained in the 
feudal usages of the time. In the year 1110 he 
married Matilda, widow of Simon de Senlis, Earl 
of Northampton. Scottish by descent, but an 
Englishman in education and habits, David was 
thoroughly penetrated by the feudal ideas which 
prevailed at the Anglo-Norman Court, and he was 
not long in giving expression to them on his 
accession to the Scottish crown. ‘ Under his 
auspices,” says Skene,’ “feudalism rapidly acquired 
predominance in the country, and its social state 
and institutions became formally assimilated to 
Norman forms and ideas, while the old Celtic ele- 
ment in her constitutional history gradually re- 
tired into the background.” The reign of David 
was on the whole a peaceful one. Three wars are 
recorded in the course of it: the first against 
Angus, Earl of Moray, and Malcolm, natural son 
of Alexander I., whom David defeated in 1130; 


1 Apud 'Twysden, p. 367. Fordun borrowed largely from this 
work for his Scotichronicon.—TRANSLATOR. 
2 Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 460. 
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the second against Wymund, Bishop of Man, who 
claimed to be the son of Moray, and who was sup- 
ported by the King of Norway, but who was taken 
prisoner by David in 1137. The third war was 
one undertaken by David in defence of the right 
to the English throne of his niece Matilda, daugh- 
ter to Henry I. and widow of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. It proved, however, disastrous to the _ 
Scottish arms: at the battle of Northallerton— 
The battle known as the battle of the Standard, from the 
Standard. banners of the Saxon saints borne in the van of 
the English army—the numerous but undisci- 
plined forces of David were routed with great 
slaughter, on August 22, 1138, and forced to fall 
back to Carlisle.! 
er cious During the lifetime of Alexander, David dis- 
tons 0 played the same zeal with regard to eccle- 
snd Lo- siastical foundations in the districts of Cum- 
bria and Lothian, which formed his earldom, as 
animated his brother in the remaining part of the 
kingdom. In the year 1118 he brought Benedic- 
tine monks from Tiron in France, and settled 
iia them at Selkirk.”* His great work, however, 


Restoration Was the foundation, or rather the restoration, of 
of the see 


ofGlasgow. the bishopric of Glasgow, about the year 1115; 


1 Scottish chroniclers are naturally a little reticent on the sub- 
ject of this battle. Boece indeed boldly claims it (xii. c. 17) asa 
victory for the Scots! Wyntoun alone is honest enough to confess 
that “the Scottis ware discomfyt.” TRANSLATOR. 

2 This abbey was transferred in 1128 to Kelso, in the diocese of 
St Andrews.— TRANSLATOR. 
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for which purpose he caused an inquisition to be 
made “by the elders and wise men of Cumbria” 
into the lands belonging to the see. This docu- 
ment sets forth that the bishopric was originally 
founded by St Kentigern, who was succeeded by 
several bishops ; but that through the tumults and 
disturbances of the times, the Church had been 
wellnigh destroyed, until God raised up to restore 
it Prince David, who procured the election of his 
tutor John as bishop.1. As in the case of St An- Bishop 
drews, the nomination of the new bishop was at 
once followed by the claim of York to supremacy 
over the diocese of Glasgow—a claim, however, 
which was strenuously resisted by David and his 
subjects. Bishop John, in order to evade the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, attempted to go on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, but was prevented from 
carrying out his purpose by Pope Paschal II., who 
summoned him to Rome for consecration, enjoin- 
ing on him obedience to the metropolitan of York. 
Paschal’s successor, Calixtus II., renewed his pre- 
decessor’s injunctions, in spite of which the bishop 
refused to submit to Thurstin, Archbishop of York, 
and in 1122 went to Rome personally to plead his 
cause. The following year, by order of the Pope, 
he returned to his diocese. The result of his 
appeal has not come down to us.” 


1 Regist. Glasg., No. 1. 
2 The claims of the see of York, and the counter-claims of the 
Scottish Church to independence, continued to be asserted for 
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We find at this period no traces left of the 
Culdees who had formerly served the church of 
Glasgow ; but in the reign of Malcolm IV. (1153- 
1163), Bishop Herbert, who succeeded to the see 
in 1147, 1s recorded to have established a dean 
and chapter on the model of Salisbury, and this 
was confirmed by Pope Alexander III. In the 
case of the restored bishopric of Candida Casa, 
the claims of York were recognised, on the ground 
that that see had been first founded by the An- 
glic King of Northumbria, in the eighth century. 
Politically, the district of Galloway included in 
this diocese belonged to Scotland, but ecclesiasti- 
cally it was considered subject to England. Gulda 
Aldan, the new bishop, thus acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York, from whom 
he received consecration soon after David’s acces- 
sion to the throne. 

The pious energy of David was not satisfied by 
the restoration of the ancient see of Glasgow. St 
Aelred of Rievaulx, his contemporary, and the 
biographer of St Ninian, is lavish in his praises of 
the monarch’s indefatigable zeal in the founda- 
tion of monasteries and erection of churches 
throughout the kingdom. One of his first cares, 
on ascending the throne, was to procure the con- 
more than half a century, and were not finally settled until the 
year 1188, when, by a bull of Clement III., the Scottish sees 
were declared dependent upon no one save immediately upon the 


Apostolic See. See Haddan-Stubbs, Couwnedls, vol. ii., Period [V.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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secration of Robert, bishop-elect of St Andrews.* Consecra- 
The ceremony was performed, in the year 1128, Robert, 


Bishop of 
by the Archbishop of York, the rights of both * An 
sees being reserved, as in the case of Turgot. To. 
about the same period belongs the foundation of 


the bishopric of Ross. Originally a Columban New 


bishoprics 
monastery, the church was refounded, in the et ae 
eighth century, by Boniface, who dedicated it to See of 


St Peter, and placed in it a body of canons, whom 
we find afterwards designated as Keleder. At the 
restoration of the see the Keledez were replaced 
by a regular chapter of cathedral canons, under 
a dean. The cathedral was known also by the 
name of Chanonry. It was erected at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, in the purest style 
of decorated Gothic.? 

The foundation of the bishopric of Ross was Seo of 
soon followed by that of Aberdeen. The earliest 
notice we have of this see is in the charter of 
foundation, by the Earl of Buchan, of the church 
of Deer, which is witnessed by Nectan, Bishop of 
Aberdeen. According to Fordun,? the original see 
was at Mortlach, on the river Fiddich, where it 
was founded by King Malcolm IL, in gratitude 
for a victory over the Norwegians. Fordun’s only 

1 Florentii Wigorn., Continuat., ann. 1128. “ Robertus conse- 
cratus nullam ut dicitur professionem de quavis subjectione vel 
obedientia Ecclesiz Eboracensi aut ejus pontifici facere permissus 
a Scottis est.” 

2 Only the south aisle and part of the chapter-house remain.— 


TRANSLATOR. 
3 Scotichronicon, |. iv. cap. 44. 
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authority for this statement appears to have been 
a tradition of the church of Aberdeen, which is 
contained in five charters prefixed to the chartu- 
lary of the see. This tradition, however, ascribed 
the’ foundation of the see of Mortlach not to 
Malcolm II., but to Malcolm III. (Canmore), and 
the five charters in question have moreover been 
shown, by the learned editor of the Aberdeen 
Chartulary, from internal evidence, to be un- 
doubtedly spurious. The first authentic record 
that we have of the see is a bull by Pope Adrian 
IV., in. 1157, confirming to Edward, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, the churches of Aberdeen and St Machar, 
with the town of Old Aberdeen and other lands. 
The granite cathedral was built between 1272 and 
1305 

The fourth bishopric restored by David was that 
of Caithness, which had been originally founded, 
according to Spottiswoode, by Malcolm III, in 
1066. It embraced the extensive district, now 
forming the counties of Caithness and Sutherland, 
which was at that time in the possession of the 
Norwegian Earls of Orkney, and although nomi- 
nally subject to the Scottish Crown, was in reality 
in much closer connection with Norway than with 
Scotland. The principal church of the diocese 
was at Dornoch, in Sutherland, and was dedicated 
to St Bar or Finbar, whose festival was kept on 
September 25th. The lesson in the Aberdeen 

1 Regist. Hpisc. Aberdon. Pref., p. xi seq. | 
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Breviary identifies him with St Finbar of Magh- 
bile, the friend and teacher of St Columba. At 
Dornoch, as at Ross, there appears to have been 
a community of Culdees.2. In the year 1196 part 
of the earldom of Caithness was taken from the 
Norwegians and bestowed upon Hugo de Moray ; 
and it was another member of the same powerful 
family, Bishop Gilbert de Moray (1235-1245), who 
built the cathedral and established the chapter of 
Dornoch. The Culdees had by this time disap- 
peared ; and in the deed establishing the chapter, 
with ten canons, dean, precentor, chancellor, treas- 
urer, and archdeacon, the bishop sets forth “ that 
in the times of his predecessors there was but a 
single priest ministering in the cathedral, both on 
account of the poverty of the place and by reason 
of frequent hostilities; and that he desired to 
extend the worship of God in that church, and 
resolved to build a cathedral church at his own 
expense, to dedicate it to the Virgin Mary, and, 
in proportion to his limited means, to make it 
conventual.” ® | 
Towards the end of his reign, we find David ‘he mon- 


F . astery of 
oranting a charter to the monastery of Deer, in Deer. 


1 Brev. Aberdon. Pars Hyemal., fol. xvi. St Finbar of Maghbile 
is commemorated on September 10, while September 25, in the Irish 
Calendars, is the feast of St Finbar of Cork. There is probably 
some confusion between the two. 

2 Vid. Henry of Silgrave’s- Catalogue of Religious Houses, A.D. 1272. 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, vol. 1. pp. 181, 182. 

3 From the original charter in the archives of Dunrobin Castle. 
(By the courtesy of the Marquis of Stafford, M.P.)—TransLaror. 
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the north-east of Aberdeen, which had been origi- 
nally founded by St Columba, and placed by him 
under the care of his nephew Drostan. The no- 
tices contained in the Book of Deer! are of par- 
ticular interest, as showing that this monastery 
and the neighbouring one of Turriff (founded by 
St Comgan, in the seventh century), had con- 
tinued to preserve their clerical and Celtic char 
acter down to the time of King David. “ Here, 
if anywhere,” observes Skene,” “we should expect 
to find, according to popular notions, these Col- 
umban clergy bearing the name of Culdees; but 
the term Cele De nowhere appears in this record 
in connection with them.” The Book of Deer 
contains a number of notices of grants in favour 
of the monastery, some by the Earl of Buchan, 
and one Latin charter, as above mentioned, from 
King David. The charter in question declares 
that the clerics of Deer shall be free from all lay 
interference and exaction. The existence of Deer 
as a Celtic monastery came to an end in 1219, 
when it was granted by William, Earl of Buchan, 
to the Cistercians, who held it until the Refor- 
mation.? . 

Foundation The Abbey of Holyrood was founded and en- 


of Holy- 
rood. 1 Edited by Dr Stuart for the Spalding Club, 1869. The original, 


which is ascribed to the ninth century, is in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. 

2 Celtte Scotland, vol. ii. p. 381. 

3 One abbot is recorded to have resigned his office and returned 
to Melrose, which he preferred to what he called “that poor cot- 
tage of the monks of Deir.” TRANSLATOR. 
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dowed by David, in the year 1128, for canons- 
regular of St Augustine. The name was derived 
from the Black Rood, or Cross, preserved there, 
which, according to the legend, David had taken 
from between the antlers of a stag which appeared 
to him when hunting on the Feast of the Holy 
Cross.1 The site of the monastery is said to 
have been originally within the walls of Edin- 
burgh Castle, and to have been removed, in the 
reign of William the Lion, to the historic spot 
where afterwards arose the beautiful church, and 
the abbey and palace, with which were to be 
connected some of the most stirring and import- 
ant events in the future history of the country. 
We must here pause for a moment in our 
survey of the various religious establishments 
which owed their foundation or restoration to 
David’s zeal and munificence, in order to record 
the holding of two Scottish councils, under 
the presidency of papal legates. As long as 
Scotland was without a metropolitan, provincial 
councils could be summoned only by the Pope or 
his legates; and accordingly, we find that both 
the councils held in the twelfth century, after the 
unsuccessful efforts which appear to have been 
made to obtain the pall and archiepiscopal juris- 
diction for the see of St Andrews,” were convoked 


1 Walcott, Ancient Church, p. 302. Liber cartarum 8. Crucis, 1.-v. 
2 Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, 1. p. 28.. St Andrews did not become 
the metropolitan see until the year 1472.—-TRANSLATOR. 
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and presided over by cardinal-legates. In the 
year 1125, Cardinal John de Crema arrived in 
England as legate from Honorius II., and sum- 
moned a council of the Scottish bishops at Rox- 
burgh. Unfortunately, we have no record of the 
proceedings or result of the council: all that has 
come down to us is the letter brought by the 
legate from the Pope to the King of Scotland, 
enjoining him to receive his representative with 
due honour, and to allow to the bishops of the 
realm free right of assembly. The letter mentions 
that the object of the legate’s mission is the 
settlement of the controversy between Archbishop 
Thurstin of York and the Scottish episcopate, 
adding that the final decision of the question rests 
with the Apostolic See.2. What steps were taken 
by the Pope in the matter, on the return of his 
legate, we do not know. The following year, 
however, he appears to have appoimted William, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, legate for England 
and Scotland, and to have addressed a letter to 
the Scottish bishops, abbots, and clergy, enjoining 
them duly to obey the Primate, and to assemble 
in synod at his summons.? There is no record of 
William having visited Scotland. 

In the year 1138, Cardinal Alberich, Bishop of 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, i. p. 409. 

2 Sim. Dunelm, Hist. de gest. Reg. Angl., coll. 251-253 ; Labb. et 
Coss., Concil., tom. x. col. 913. 


3 Cotton. MS. Cleop. E. 1. (Quoted by Wilkins, Concilia, i. p. 
409.) 
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Ostia, the friend of St Bernard and of the ven- 
erable Peter of Cluny, was sent by Pope Innocent 
II. as his legate to England and Scotland, a few 
weeks after the war between these two countries 
had been temporarily checked by the sanguinary 
battle of the Standard. On the 26th of Septem- 
ber the papal legate entered Carlisle, where King Council of 
David had fixed his headquarters, and where the 
Scottish bishops and clergy were assembled. The 
deliberations of the council lasted three days. Its 
principal result was the formal acknowledgment 
of Pope Innocent II. by the Scottish king and 
clergy, who, for some unknown reason, had 
hitherto favoured the pretensions of the anti-pope 
Anacletus.! Another matter arranged was the 
despatch of letters from the legate and the king, 
ordering John, Bishop of Glasgow, who had gone 
to Tiron, in France, and taken the monastic habit 
there, to return to his diocese. The reason of the 
bishop’s flight to France is uncertain ; but it may 
possibly have been connected with the recent 
foundation of the bishopric of Carlisle by Henry LI. 
of England, who had bestowed on that see the 
whole of Cumberland and Westmoreland, includ- 
ing a considerable territory formerly subject to 
the diocese of Glasgow.” The irritation of David 

1 The only other prince besides David who appears to have ad- 
hered to the anti-pope was Roger, Count of Sicily. Anacletus died 
this year (1138),—TRANSLATOR. 


2 This may, of course, have been Bishop John’s motive in retiring 
to the seclusion of a monastery; but he was such a determined 
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at the desertion of his see by his own nominee 
and former master was soothed by the tact of the 
legate, who, moreover, induced the king to engage 
not to disturb the new Bishop of Carlisle in the 
quiet occupation of his bishopric. On one point 
David was inexorable. All the efforts of the 
legate were powerless to persuade him to make 
peace with England. He consented, however, to 
a six weeks’ truce, and further, promised to set 
at liberty the female prisoners taken by his Pictish 
followers, to respect the sanctity of churches, and 
to spare all whom sex, age, or infirmity rendered 
incapable of resistance. ‘On Michaelmas Day,” 
we are told, “the legate departed, and returning 
by Hexham and Durham to South Anglia, related 
to Stephen and his followers how he had fared 
with David King of Scotland.” ? 

Up to the period at which we have now arrived, 
we have seen the new ecclesiastical foundations 
of King David one by one superseding the ancient 
Celtic establishments, which had either entirely 
died out, or had become reduced to a single 
ecclesiastic. David did not, however, stop here 
in his work of reorganisation, and we now find 
him taking active measures for the suppression of 
those Culdee foundations which still remained. 


absentee from his diocese that he is hardly likely to have taken its 
diminution seriously to heart. He had already twice endeavoured 
to evade the difficulties of his position by a journey to Jerusalem, 
and he does not appear to have been even present at the consecra- 
tion of his own cathedral in 1136.—TRANSLATOR. 

1 Raine, Mem. of Hexham, 96-100. 
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Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, who, previous to 
his elevation to that see, had been, as we know, 
prior of the canons-regular of Scone, established 
in the year 1144 a priory of the same order at St Thecanons- 


regular at 


Andrews, which he endowed with various lands, peat 
eranting to it, moreover, two of the seven portions 
of the altar offerings (at that time in lay hands), 
together with the hospital of St Andrews and its 
revenues.! The new foundation was confirmed by 
Pope Lucius IJ. in the same year. As a sort of 
compensation to the Culdees, whose property was 
thus alienated in favour of the new institute, we 
‘find David granting a charter to the prior and 
canons of St Andrews, authorising them to admit 
into their community the Culdees of Kuilrimon, 
with all their possessions, provided that the latter 
are willing to take this step. If they refuse, those 
now living are to retain their property during 
their lives; but after their death, as many canon- 
ries are to be erected in the church of St Andrews 
as there are Culdees now alive, and the whole of 
their possessions are to pass to the canons.? In 
a bull, dated August 30, 1147, and addressed to 
the Prior of St Andrews, Pope Eugenius IIL. 
deprives the Culdees of their existing right of 
electing the bishop of that see, and confers it 
upon the prior and canons—decreeing at the same 
time that as the Culdees die out, their places are 


1 Regist. Prior. 8. Andr., pp. 122, 123. 
2 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. aa) L0td.. D: 186: 
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to be filled up by canons-regular. These decrees, 
especially that relating to the election of the 
bishop, appear to have been resisted by the 
Culdees; for we find them confirmed and re- 
newed by subsequent popes for more than a cen- 
tury.1 By the year 1162, we find the whole of 
the seven portions of the altar oblations granted 
to the canons by Bishops Robert and Arnald (who 
succeeded Waltheof in 1158), on the express 
ground that they were living a regular life in 
common.” Henceforth the canons-regular and the 
Culdees formed two distinct communities; and 
we find Pope Honorius III., in the year 1220, 
issuing a bull directing his legate to inquire into 
a dispute between the prior and convent of St 
Andrews and the bishop of that see, together 
with the clerics commonly called Keledez, regard- 
ing their respective possessions. The Culdee 
community now appears as the “ provost and 
Culdees of the church of St Mary.” In course 
of time the name of Culdee disappeared ; and we 
meet with it for the last time in the year 1332, 
when their exclusion in the episcopal election is 
again renewed. After this date we hear only of 
the provost and prebendaries of the church of St 
Mary, sometimes styled St Mary of the Rock.® 


1 Regist. Prior. S. Andr., pp. 49, 50. As late as 1279, we find 
William Comyn, Provost of the Culdees, appealing unsuccessfully 
to Boniface VIII. against the election of the bishop on the ground of 
their exclusion ; and the appeal was renewed in 1328.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Gordon, Scotichronicon, vol. i. p. 136. 

® At the Reformation the provost and twelve prebendaries still 
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It is unnecessary to dweil at the same length 
as we have done in the case of St Andrews on 
the suppression of the remaining Culdee establish- 
ments throughout the country, such as Lochleven, 
Abernethy, and Dunblane. The process in every 
case was an identical or similar one; and the 
Culdee communities were one after the other 
superseded by, and absorbed in, the newly founded 
monasteries which sprang up in various parts of 
the kingdom.! 

King David, indeed, displayed even greater Establish- 
zeal than his predecessor in the introduction of the regular 
the regular Orders into Scotland. While still Ear] Scotland. 
of Cumbria, he had founded the Benedictine 
Abbey of Selkirk, and the priory (afterwards 
abbey) of Jedburgh, for canons-regular from Jeaburgh. 
Beauvais. Soon after his accession he established 
in the church of Dunfermline, founded by his Dunferm- 
mother St Margaret, a community of Benedic- = 
tines, consisting of an abbot and twelve monks, 
whom he brought from Canterbury.? In 1128, 
the abbey of Selkirk was removed to Kelso, and Kelso. 
sixteen years later the king founded the priory of 


Lesmahagow (cclesia Machutc), which was subject Lesma- 
agow. 

remained, the sole Scottish representatives of the once powerful 
Culdees.—TRANSLATOR. 

1 Some of the Culdee communities seem to have retained the care 
of the hospital which had, as a rule, formed part of the establish- 
ment. Thus we hear in the thirteenth century of the hospital or 
kildey of Monymusk, the terms seeming to be identical.— Reg. Ep. 
Aberdon., ii. p. 264.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Regist. Dunferm., pp. 1, 3. 
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to Kelso. He also brought the Benedictines to 
Moray, establishing at Urquhart, near Elgin, a 
small priory which afterwards became a cell of 
Dunfermline. In the same district of Moray, 
which was by this time immediately subject to 
the Scottish Crown, David founded, towards the 
end of his reign, the monastery of Kinloss, and 
placed in it Cistercians from Melrose. The Cis- 
tercian Order, then at the height of its renown, 


was one for which the king showed a special pre- 


dilection. One of the earliest Cistercian settle- 
ments was the abbey of Rievaulx in Yorkshire, 
founded by Robert Espec. The monks of Rie- 
vaulx, with their abbot William, had come direct 
from the mother house of Clairvaux; and it was 
from Rievaulx that King David brought monks 
to his abbey of Melrose, in the year 1136. Four 
years later he founded the Cistercian abbey of 
Newbattle, near Edinburgh. Another Cistercian 
monastery was founded by Prince Henry, David's 
son, at Holmcultram in Cumberland,! and colon- 
ised by monks from Melrose. Dundrennan Abbey, 
in Galloway, was founded by Fergus, Lord of 
Galloway, who brought thither monks from Rie- 
vaulx, in the year 1142. 

Besides these foundations for religious men, we 
find convents of nuns springing up during this 


1 King John of England, however, in a charter which he gave 
to Holmcultram in 1200 (making special mention of the stud kept 
by the monks), claims this as a foundation of his father, Henry II. 
See Calendar of Doc. relating to Scotland, vol, i. p. 50.—TRANSLATOR. 
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period in various parts of the kingdom. Among 
those founded by King David were the Cistercian 
convent of Berwick, with several nunneries de- 
pendent on it, such as Gulyne in Lothian, Tre- 
fontaney (Strafontane) in Lammermoor, and El- 
bottle in Haddington. The convent of Berwick 
was suppressed by Robert III. in 1391, on account 
of its favouring the English cause; and its pro- 
perty was granted to the abbey of Dryburgh, 
which, like Soulseat, Whithorn, and some others, 
belonged to the Premonstratensian Order.! 
Several establishments belonging to the Mil- 
tary Orders also owed their foundation to King 
David. One of the most important was Tor- 
phichen, a church and preceptory of the Knights 
Hospitallers, near Bathgate. There were also 
several establishments of the Knight Templars, 
whose property, on the suppression of that Order, 
was granted by Pope Clement V. to the Hospi- 
tallers. David likewise established at Harehope 
the military order of St Lazarus of Jerusalem, 
which had another house at. Linlithgow. 
Among the last foundations of King David 
appear to have been the two bishoprics of Dun- 
blane and Brechin. The precise date of their 
erection is unknown (the chartulary of Dunblane 
disappeared at the Reformation); but both are 


1 The Benedictine, or Black Nuns, had already several establish- 
ments in the country—the principal being the venerable convent 
of Coldingham, Lincluden near Dumfries, and North Berwick.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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mentioned in a bull addressed by Pope Adrian IV. 
to the bishops of Scotland, in 1155, two years 
after David’s death, enjoming them to submit to 
Roger, Archbishop of York.1. With the exception 
of the Bishop of Candida Casa, the Scottish pre- 
lates appear to have disregarded the Pope’s com- 
mands, and to have continued to maintain the 
independence of their Church. Thirty years later 
this independence was recognised by a bull of 
Clement III, declaring the Scottish Church to 
be immediately subject to the Holy See, whose 
special daughter she was.” 

The close of David's reign thus witnessed the 
completion of the diocesan reorganisation of the 
Church of Scotland, which now possessed, exclu- 
sive of the diocese of Candida Casa, which re- 
mained subject to the Archbishops of York,’ nine 
episcopal sees. Under subsequent kings we find 
occasional mention of seven bishops, who appear 
im connection with the seven earls, representing, 
probably, the original seven provinces of Albania.* 
The body of seven bishops consisted, apparently, 
of the Bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow and 
of the five sees erected by King David, the 
Bishops of Moray and Dunkeld being excluded. 

The foundation of the various bishoprics and 

1 Wilkins, Councils, i. p. 481. 

2 Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, ii. p. 273. 

3 Until 1472, when it became part of the newly formed province 


of St Andrews.—TRANSLATOR. 
4 See Fordun (ed. Skene), vol. il. pp. 486, 437. 
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appointment of the bishops was followed by the 
erection of the cathedral chapters, to whom per- 
tained the right of electing the bishops. In St 
Andrews the community of canons-regular of St 
Augustine formed the chapter of the cathedral, 
while in Whithern it was composed of Premon- 
stratensians. The other cathedral chapters con- 
sisted of secular canons, and were for the most 
part constituted on the English model. Thus the 
chapters of Glasgow and Dunkeld were based on 
the model of Salisbury, while that of Moray fol- 
lowed Lincoln. The first dignity in the chapters 
of Glasgow, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Ross, Brechin, 
and Dunblane was that of dean,! next to whom 
came the archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, and 
treasurer. ‘There were two archdeaconries in the 
diocese of St Andrews—viz., St Andrews and 
Lothian; and Glasgow also had two, Glasgow 
and Teviotdale. 

The different dioceses were divided into rural 
deaneries, of which St Andrews had eight—Fyfe, 
Fotherick, Gowrie, Angus, Mearns, Linlithgow, 
Haddington, and Merse. In the diocese of Glas- 
gow there were nine—Lanark, Rutherglen, Len- 
nox, Kyle and Cunningham, Carrick, Peebles, 
Teviotdale, Nithsdale, and Annandale. Aberdeen 
had five— Mar, Buchan, Boyne, Garioch, and 


1 In Caithness, by a special provision in the constitution of the 
founder, the bishop of the diocese held the first place in the cathed- 
ral chapter. See post, chap. ix.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Aberdeen. Moray and Dunkeld had each four: 
Elgin, Inverness, Strathspey, and Strathbogie in 
Moray; and Atholl, Angus, Stratherne, and Bread- 
albane in Dunkeld. The remaining dioceses— 
Ross, Caithness, Brechin, and Dunblane—do not 
appear to have been divided into deaneries. 

The divine service performed in the cathedrals, 
like the constitution of the capitular bodies, was 
to a great extent modelled on the prevailing use 
of the English Church. The ancient Celtic ritual 
fell into disuse, and the Roman breviary and mis- 
sal, or rather that modification of them in use 
in the church of Sarum, was adopted almost 
universally. 

Eeclesiasti- While the work of reorganisation of the Scot- 


cal changes 


in thelsle tish Church was thus goimg on under King David, 
important ecclesiastical changes were likewise 
taking place in the Isle of Man. Documentary 
evidence is. wanting as to the precise succession of 
the early bishops of that see. In the first half of 
the twelfth century, when the island was subject 
to Godred Crovan, Hamond or Wimond, as we 
have seen,! held the bishopric, which, however, he 
seems to have deserted about the year 1130, in 
order to assert his pretensions to the Scottish 
crown. According to the Chronicle of Man? he 
1 See ante, p. 268. 
2 P, 29. According to Matthew Paris, and the Poetical History 
of York, there was a Bishop John (a Cistercian of Savigny) between 


Wimond and Gamaliel. There is, however, no mention of him in 
the Chronicle of Man.—TRANSLATOR. 
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was succeeded by Gamaliel, who seems to have 

been consecrated at York, and who was in turn 
followed by Ronald, a bishop of Norway. By 
whom Gamaliel was elected we are not told; but 

an attempt was apparently made, on the abandon- 

ment of the see by Wimond, to obtain the ap- 
poitment of one Nicholas, the nominee of the 
monks of Furness, who had recently been estab- 
lished in Man by King Olav of Norway. We find 

Olav writing, about the year 1131, to Thurstin, 
Archbishop of York, requesting him to consecrate 
Nicholas, and also urging the Dean and Chapter 

of York to use their influence for the same object.1 

The king’s application to the Archbishop of York 

does not imply any recognition of the jurisdiction 

of that see over the Isle of Man, but was rendered 
necessary from the abbey of Furness being sub- 

ject to York. The petition of Olav does not ap- 

pear to have been favourably received, as there 

is no record of Nicholas having received consecra- 

tion or taken possession of the see. A quarter of subjection 
a century later, Pope Anastasius IV., by a bull Orkney, 
dated November 28, 1158, placed the sees of the Westo 
Orkneys, Man, and the Isles under the jurisdic- 

tion of the metropolitan see of Drontheim, erected 

ten years before by Pope Eugenius III, in the 
person of his legate, Cardinal Nicholas Breakspear 
(afterwards Adrian IV.), who had presided at the 
Council of Lincdping, in 1148. In this bull Pope 

1 Chron. Mann. (ed. Munch), pp. 2, 3, and 76, 77. 
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Anastasius formally confirms the act of his pre- 
decessor.1 
We find about this time the earliest notices of 
the holding of diocesan synods. Robert, Bishop of 
St Andrews, appears to have held one at Berwick 
in the year 1150, at which, among other business, 
charters were granted conveying certain churches 
to the monks of Durham.” It was apparently on 
the same occasion that Robert granted the church 
of Carriden to the canons of Holyrood, in a charter 
which was witnessed by various abbots, priors, and 
other dignitaries, “‘and by the whole Synod.” ® 
The life of King David was not less fortunate 
in its domestic relations than it was beneficial to 
the Scottish Church and kingdom. He early lost 
his queen Matilda; but the grief of the monarch 
at the death of a partner who ever showed the 
warmest sympathy with his views and _ projects, 
was tempered by the affection and the virtues of 
his only son Henry, a prince who appears to have 
combined in his person every quality that could 
endear him to his family and his country. By his 
marriage with Ada de Warenne, daughter of the 
Earl of Surrey, Henry had three sons, Malcolm 
and William, who afterwards ascended the throne, 


and David, Earl of Huntingdon. He had also 


1 Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, ii. p. 229. 

* Gordon, Scotichron., 1. p. 124. “Sub testimoniis tocius Synodi 
que sedit apud Berwic, octaua Kal. Novembris anno M° C® quin- 
quagesimo.” 

3 “Kt plenaria Synodo.” Leber Cart. S. Crucis, p. 10. 
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three daughters, Ada, Margaret, and Matilda. A 
severe illness which seized Henry yielded for a 
time to the prayers of the saintly Malachy, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who visited the sick prince on 
his return from Rome. A return of the disorder, 
however, carried him off in the year 1152, to the 
great grief, we are told, not only of his father 
and the whole realm, but of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland. ‘A brave and able soldier,” 
St Bernard calls him,! ‘‘ who walked in his father’s 
footsteps, in justice and the love of his fellow- 
men.” 

We cannot pass by without notice the striking 
figure of St Waldeve, or Waltheof, David’s half- 
brother, who stands out prominently in the reli- 
gious history of this period. By her first marriage 
with the Earl of Northampton, Queen Matilda 
had two sons, of whom Simon, the elder, bore his 
father’s name, while the younger was called after 
his paternal grandfather Waltheof. Simon was 
brought up to the life of a soldier; Waltheof, 
while still in youth, embraced the religious state. 
In order to avoid the dignities which would pro- 
bably have been conferred on him had he entered 
a Scottish monastery, he betook himself to the 
famous priory of St Oswald’s, near Pontefract. 
Here his reputation for learning and sanctity spread 
apace; and on the death of Archbishop Thur- 
stin of York, Waltheof would have been chosen to 

* Vita S. Malachie (ed. Migne), i. 674. 
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fill the vacant see, had not King Stephen, dread- 
ing the influence that the Scottish Crown might 
thus acquire over the Church of England, put his 
veto on the election. Shortly afterwards, Wal- 
theof, in order to mark still more unmistakably 
his aversion to advancement and dignity, left the 
order of canons-regular, and embraced the stricter 
rule of the Cistercians. As a simple monk at 
Rievaulx and Warden, and afterwards as Abbot of 
Melrose (which office he held from 1148 until his 
death), he was a pattern of monastic zeal and 
fervour. It was at the instance of Waltheof that 
King David founded the abbey of Kynloss, and 
Prince Henry the priory of Holmcultram. The 
holy abbot was in no less favour with Malcolm IV., 
David’s successor on the throne; and it was in 
great measure owing to his zeal and influence that 
Malcolm founded the Cistercian abbey of Cupar, 
and his mother Ada, Countess of Huntingdon, the 
convent of Haddington, for Cistercian nuns. On 
the death of Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, in 
1159, Waltheof was unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed him; but to the persuasions of the nobles 
and clergy, he only replied by pointing to the 
spot which he had fixed on for his grave, and re- 
peating the words of Holy Scripture : “I have put 
off my coat ; how shall I put it on? I have washed 
my feet; how shall I soil them again?” On Au- 
gust 3, 1159, he was laid to his rest.’ 


1 Waltheof’s life was written about fifty years after his decease, 


“A SORE SAINT FOR THE CROWN.” Olt 


The character of King David, whose long reign 
was now drawing to a close, is unanimously de- 
scribed by the chroniclers as one of singular gen- 
erosity, uprightness, and piety. ‘‘ He was,” writes 
Aelred,' “the comforter of the sorrowing, the 
father of the fatherless, and the ready judge of 
the widow. . . . I have seen him with my 
own eyes, when ready to go out hunting, and 
with his foot in the stirrup, on the point of 
mounting his horse, withdraw his foot, at the 
voice of a poor man begging, that a hearing 
should be given him, leave his horse and walk 
back into the court, and kindly and patiently 
hear the cause on which he had been appealed 
to.” David's liberality in the foundation and en- 
dowment of religious institutions has not escaped 
censure, on the ground that he thereby prejudiced 
the rights of the throne; and the saying attrib- 
uted to one of his successors? is well known, 
that he was a “sore saint for the crown.” Cosmo 
Innes, in his valuable work on Scotland in the 
Middle Ages, has met this charge in words that 
are worth quoting. “ Even if King David,” he 
says, “had given more of such property, I do 
not know that he would have deserved the char- 
acter which his successor is said to have given 
by Joceline of Furness, the biographer of St Kentigern. See also 
the Bollandists, Acta SS. August., v. 1; Vita S. Walthent.—TRans- 
LATOR. 


! Quoted by Fordun, Scotichron., bk. v. ch. 39. 
2 James I.—but, as we shall see later, probably without foundation. 
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him of being ‘ane sair sanct for the crown.’ How- 
ever it may have become the fashion in later 
times to censure or ridicule this sudden and mag- 
nificent endowment of a Church, the poor natives 
of Scotland of the twelfth century had no cause 
to regret it. . . . At such a time it was un- 
doubtedly one great step in improvement to throw 
a vast mass of property into the hands of that 
class whose duty and interest alike inculcated 
peace, and who had the influence and the power 
to command. Repose was the one thing most 
wanted, and the people found it under the pro- 
tection of the crosier. . :. .. If a sovereign is 
to look for something more than mere revenue 
from royal lands, it may be doubted if they could 
be turned at that time more to the benefit of 
the country than in the administration of the 
religious houses.” ? 

After the death of his dearly loved son, King 
David gave himself with renewed fervour to the 
exercises of religion, doubling his alms to the 
poor, and confessmg and communicating every 
Sunday. At the same time he was not unmind- 
ful of the duties of his position, and one of his last 
cares was to do all that he could to ensure the 
peaceful succession of his grandchildren to the 
throne. Malcolm, the eldest son of the deceased 
Prince Henry, was at this time only eleven years 
of age, and the succession of a grandson to his 

1 Scotland in the Middle Ages, pp. 113, 114. 
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grandfather—itself a novel idea to the Celtic 
population—was not, under these circumstances, 
likely to command their unquestioning adhesion. 
The last days of the aged monarch might well be 
troubled by anxious presentiments of the conflict 
that his death would probably arouse. In order 
to avert as far as possible the chance of such a 
calamity, he caused the Earl of Fife, the head of 
the seven representative earls of Scotland, to con- 
duct the youthful Malcolm through the various 
provinces of the kingdom, in order to secure his 
acknowledgment as the heir and successor to the 


throne. 


King David trontiied: his last on the 24th of Death of 


King 


May 1153, leaving behind him the reputation of Davia. 


one of the noblest and most beneficent monarchs 
that ever wore the Scottish crown.! He was 
buried in the royal vault at Dunfermline Abbey, 
by the side of his parents, Malcolm and Margaret ; 
and although never formally canonised, his mem- 
ory continued for centuries to be held in venera- 
tion by the Scottish people. 


1 Wyntoun, Chronykil, b. vii. cap. 6— 
** Hys lyff was fowrme of all meknes ; 
Merowr he wes of rychtwysness ; 
Ensawmpill he wes of chastyté : 
Mare luWand a man wes nane than he.” 


And again (b. vil. cap. 7)— 
“That Prynce excellent in wysdwme, 
All prynceys of Chrystyndwme, 
That in hys tyme lyvand wes 
In Wertwys and in halynes, 
Quha that his lyff seys and redis, 
Thar-in wryttyn ar hys dedis.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH FROM THE DEATH OF 
DAVID I. TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER III. 
(1153-1286). 


Davip I. was succeeded in the year 1153 by his 
grandson, Malcolm IV. (styled Malcolm the Maid- 
en), and the young king was crowned at Scone, 
soon. after his accession, with the customary so- 
lemnities. This is the first occasion on which we 
hear from a contemporary chronicler of the formal 
coronation of a Scottish monarch.! 

‘Robert, who had held the bishopric of St An- 
drews for more than a quarter of a century, died 
in the year 1158, and Waltheof, Abbot of Melrose, 
was, aS we have seen, elected to the vacant see, 
which, however, he refused to accept. Difficulties 
appear thereupon to have arisen in connection 
with the filling up of the vacancy, and we find 
William, Bishop of Moray, and Nicholas, camer- 
arvus of the king, proceeding to Rome the follow- 
ing year, and bearing to Pope Alexander III. 

. 1 John of Hexham, Chron., ann. 1153. 
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certain proposals whose tenor has not been pre- 
served.1 The Pope apparently did not think it 
expedient to comply with them, but he received 

the Scottish embassy with honour, and nominated 

the Bishop of Moray his legate for Scotland.* In 

the year 1160, Ernald, or Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, Amota. 
was elected to the vacant see, and on the 13th of 
November he received consecration from the papal 
legate in the church of St Regulus, in the presence 

of King Malcolm, the bishops, abbots, and digni- 
taries of the land. The principal event of his 
short episcopate was the foundation of the cathe- 

dral of St Andrews. Arnold died in 1162, and 

was succeeded by’ Richard, chaplain to the king, Richara. 
who, however, was not consecrated until Palm Sun- 

day 1165, owing, no doubt, to the pretensions of 
York, which we find renewed about this time. In 

the year 1164, Archbishop Roger of York, in virtue 

of his legative powers, cited the Scottish bishops 

and abbots to a synod at Norham. The summons SiO 
was obeyed by Ingelram, Archdeacon and Bishop- 

elect of Glasgow ; Solomon, Dean of Glasgow ; and 
Walter, Prior of Kelso, with some of the inferior 
clergy. The Scottish ecclesiastics formally pro- 
tested against the claim of York, and appealed to 

the Holy See. The result of the appeal has not 
come down to us, but it was evidently not unfa- 
vourable to the Scottish cause, as Ingelram, we are 


1 Robertson, Statuta, pref. p. xxx (note). 
2 Chron. de Mailros, in ann. 1159. 
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told, in spite of the energetic opposition of the 
emissaries of York, was consecrated at Rome in 
October 1164 by Pope Alexander himself: 
King Malcolm gave many evidences of his in- 
terest in the cause of religion, and the number of 
monasteries and convents that were founded dur- 
ing his reign bear witness to the zeal that ani- 
mated him, no less than his pious predecessor, in 
the spread of Christianity and civilisation through- 
out his dominions. He founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Cupar, in Angus; a nunnery of the same 
order at Manuel, in Linlithgow ; and an hospital 
at Soltre, on the borders of Lothian and Lauder- 
dale, “for pilgrims, travellers, and poor folk.” 
Soltre had the privilege of sanctuary, marked by 
a chain and cross, and still commemorated in 
Chain-cross Hill. Other Cistercian convents were 
founded at this period, at Eccles and Coldstream 
by Cospatrick, Earl of March; at St Bathans (a 


cell of South Berwick) by Ada, Countess of Dun- 


bar; and at Haddington by Ada, Countess of 
Huntingdon, mother to King Malcolm IV. There 
was another at Edinburgh, in St Mary’s Wynd. 
The Cistercian abbey of Sandale, in Cantyre, was 
founded by Reginald, son of Somerled, Lord of 
the Isles, who raised a rebellion against King 
Malcolm, but was defeated and slain in the year 


1 Chron. de Mailros, ann. 1164. Fordun (Scotichron., viii. 15) 
adds: “Ad confusionem maximam Anglicorum, et ad Scotorum 
gloriam spectabilem.”—TRANSLATOR. 
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1164. The most important foundation, however, 
of Malcolm’s reign was that of Paisley, founded 
in the year 1164, for Cluniac! Benedictines, by 
Walter Fitz-Alan, high steward of Scotland, and 
ancestor of the royal house of Stuart. The monks 
of Paisley came from the monastery of Wenlock, 
in Shropshire. Paisley Abbey was richly endowed 
by the high stewards and other powerful lords, 
and became one of the wealthiest and most im- 
portant of the religious houses of the country. 
Malcolm IV., who died on December 9, 1165,? 
was succeeded by his brother Wilham, surnamed 
the Lion, who was crowned at Scone on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1165, and reigned for nearly fifty years. 
Almost immediately after his accession, we find 
him making a claim from the King of England for 
the county of Northumberland, which had been 
assigned to him by his grandfather, David I., but 
which, together with Cumberland, had been ceded 
to England in 1157, by his brother Malcolm. 
William led an army into England in order to 


1 There were three orders or congregationsof Benedictines proper, or 
black monks, in Scotland, called by the names of the French abbeys 
to which they traced their respective foundations. The monks of 
Fleury la Riviére had three houses in Scotland (the principal Dun- 
fermline) ; the monks of Tiron six, including Kelso and Arbroath; 
and the monks of Cluny four, of which Paisley was the chief. The 
Cistercians also followed the rule of St Benedict: their habit was 
white, with a black scapular. See Appendix V. to vol. ii TRanst. 

2 Wyntoun, Chron., b. vii. cap. 7— 

“Tn till the floure of hys yhouthed 
He deyd in clene madynhed, 


Bot fyve and twenty wyntyr awlde, 
Till God quhen hys spyryt he yhawld.” 
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enforce his claim, but was taken prisoner by the 
English in 1173. The efforts of the Scottish 
nobles and clergy to obtain the freedom of their 
monarch were for some time unsuccessful ; and he 
was only finally released on terms sorely humili- 

Treaty of ating to the pride of Scotland. By the treaty of 
Falaise, signed in December 1174, and confirmed 
at York in August of the following year, William 
bound himself to become the liegeman of the King 
of England, and to do him homage for Scotland 
and all his dominions.! 

The English monarch, however, was not con- 
tent with the feudal superiority he had thus ac- 
quired over the king and realm of Scotland: he 
aimed further at receiving the absolute subjection 
of the Scottish Church to the English metro- 
politan; and with this object special provisions 
(couched, it is true, in somewhat vague and indef- 
inite terms) had been inserted in the convention 
of Falaise. King William, his brother David, and 
the barons of Scotland, had therein undertaken 
that the Scottish Church should pay such obe- 
dience to the English Church as it was bound to 
pay, and had paid in the times of former Kings 
of England; while, on behalf of the clergy, the 
Bishops of St Andrews and Dunkeld, and the Ab- 
bots of Dunfermline and Coldingham, promised 
that the English Church should exercise over the 
Scottish Church those rights to which she was 

1 Hoveden, Chron. II. (ed. Stubbs), pp. 79-82. 
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justly entitled. Exception could hardly be taken 
to terms so studiously moderate as these; but, as 
a matter of fact, an agreement which did nothing 
towards settling the rival claims, but left the 
question in reality precisely where it was, could 
only be expected to open the way to fresh dis- 
putes. It was not long, as we shall see, before 
the matter was brought to an issue. 

In the year 1176, Cardinal Uguccio Petraleoni 
came to England as legate of Pope Alexander IIL., 
and summoned a council at Northampton, at which 
were present the Kings of England and Scotland, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Scottish Bishops of St Andrews, Glasgow, Dun- 
keld, Galloway, Caithness, and Moray, with abbots, 
priors, and other dignitaries. The Scottish eccle- 
siastics were required by King Henry, in virtue of 
the terms of the treaty of Falaise, to acknowledge 
their subjection to the English Church. This, 
however, they refused to do, alleging that the 
Scottish Church had never acknowledged any 
such subjection, and therefore was not now bound 
to acknowledge it. In reply to Archbishop Roger 
of York, who asserted that the sees of Glasgow 
and Galloway had acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of his predecessors, Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, 
maintained that his see was the “ special daughter 
of the Roman Church,” and exempt from all other 
jurisdiction.1 The Scottish bishops found an un- 


1 Hoveden, Chron., ii. pp. 91, 92. “Ad quod Jocelinus Glascu- 
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expected ally against the pretensions of York in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, so far from 
supporting the claims of his colleague, asserted 
the supremacy of his own see over the Scottish 
Church. King Henry appears to have been per- 
plexed by the fresh complications caused by the 
rival claims of the English metropolitans; and 
the council separated without any decision having 
been arrived at on the point at issue. A letter is 
extant, purporting to have been written by King 
William to the Pope, in which he not only acknow- 
ledges the justice of the claims of England to su- 
premacy over the Scottish Church, but petitions 
the Pope to confirm the jurisdiction of York, and 
so avert the danger to which the souls of himself 
and his people were exposed from the non-fulfil- 
ment of their solemn engagement. The authen- 
ticity of this document may reasonably be looked 
upon as more than questionable.! A monarch 
whose sentiments were such as the above letter 
implies, would assuredly not have sanctioned the 
language used by the Scottish bishops at Nor- 


ensis Episcopus respondit: Glascuensis Ecclesia specialis filia est 
Romane Ecclesie, et ab omni subjectione archiepiscoporum exempta,” 
The title of the Church of Glasgow as the “special daughter of the 
Roman Church” is formally recognised in a rescript from Pope 
Alexander III. to Bishop Jocelin, dated April 19, 1178.—Reg. Ep. 
Glasg., 1. 42. , 

1 There is, however, considerable authority for it. (Vid. Dugd. 
Monast., vi. p. 1186; No. xliii. from the York Registers; also MS. 
Cott. Cleop., c. iv. 20.) If authentic, it was doubtless extorted from 
William at Northampton, and sent to Rome by the English author- 
ities. —TRANSLATOR. 
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thampton, in defence of the independence of their 
Church, or, still less, the even more vigorous and 
energetic harangue which, according to Fordun,' 
was delivered by a Scottish priest named Gilbert, 
on the same occasion and in the same cause. What 
we know of the character of King Wilham further 
militates against the genuineness of the letter in 
question. Giraldus Cambrensis has depicted him 
as a prince whose nobility and excellence of dis- 
position were marred by one blemish—namely, 
the arbitrary severity with which he insisted that 
his will and pleasure should be consulted in the 
episcopal elections throughout the kingdom.” The 
tenor of his pretended letter to Alexander would 
seem to show that he had abrogated all influence 
over the Scottish bishops. The fact is that Wil- 
liam never ceased to uphold the independence of 
the Church of Scotland, and proved himself a no 
less zealous champion in its cause than had his 
oreat-uncle, Alexander I., before him. 

The result of the council of Northampton was appeal 
communicated to the Pope by the Scottish bishops, eaeaee 
either personally or by letter; and on July 30, 
1176, Alexander addressed to them a brief, in 
which he forbids the Archbishop of York to exer- 
cise his metropolitan rights in Scotland until the 
matter be decided at Rome, blames the King of 


1 Scotechron., vill. 25, 26. Whether the words, as given by For- 
dun, are Gilbert’s own, may be doubted. They are very much in 
the style of Fordun himself. 

4 De Instr. Princ:,p. 202. 
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England for compelling the Scottish bishops to 
swear obedience to the English Church, and forbids 
them to acknowledge any metropolitan save the 
Roman Pontiff. In the course of the same year, 
King William despatched a deputation to Rome, 
desiring the Pope to send a legate in order to - 
settle the question as soon as possible. The peti- 
tion was acceded to; and about Christmas time 
Cardinal Vivian arrived in England, with legative 
authority over England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Isles. He was not, however, allowed to pro- 
ceed on his mission without considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of the English king, who obliged 
him to swear that he intended nothing derogatory 
to his will and authority. The legate appears to 
have proceeded first to the Isle of Man, and there 
to have used his influence to procure the proper 
solemnisation of the marriage of King Godred 
with Phingola (an Irish princess, and mother of 
Olave the Black), with whom he had for some 
time been living in concubinage. From Man the 
Cardinal sailed to Ireland, where he presided at a 
council at Dublin, in which the rights of the Eng- 
lish monarch in Ireland were formally recognised. 
The legate also assisted at the solemn transla- 
tion of the relics of the three great national 
saints, Patrick, Bridget, and Columba, at Down ; 
and thence crossing over to England, he re- 
paired to Scotland, after a short visit to the 
English Court. In August 1177, the Scottish 


PAPAL LEGATES IN SCOTLAND, 1178. one 


episcopate assembled in council at Edinburgh, 
without, however, arriving at any practical re- 
sult. The oath which the legate had been com- 
pelled to take by the King of England no doubt 
hampered him in his endeavours to obtain a satis- 
factory solution of the question at issue. All that 
we know of the proceedings of the council is that 
the Bishop of Galloway was suspended for ab- 
senting himself; and that the Cardinal-legate re- 
voked several ancient decrees, and issued some 
new ones.2, Among the latter appear to have 
been certain statutes affecting the immunities of 


Council at 
Edinburgh. 


the Cistercian Order ; for we find Pope Alexander — 


III., in a letter addressed in the following year to 
the Scottish bishops, expressing his displeasure at 
the statutes in question, which he directs the 
bishops to annul, as far as they affect the rights 
of the Cistercians. The Chronicle of Melrose, as 
might have been expected, speaks of the depart- 
ing legate in not very complimentary terms.? 

In the year 1178, we find two more papal 
legates in Scotland—namely, Albert de Suma and 
Peter de Sancta Agatha, who were the bearers of 
a brief from Pope Alexander, dated September 21, 
summoning the bishops and abbots of Scotland 


1 He seems, however, to have refused to submit to the suspen- 
sion, on the ground of his being subject to the Archbishop of 
York, and therefore not liable to attend a council of Scottish bishops. 
—'TRANSLATOR. 

2 Fordun, Scotechron., viii. 25. 

3 P. 88. “ Wivianus . . . legatus conculcans et comminuans obvia 
quzeque expeditus capere, nec impeditus rapere.” 
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Third t0 the third Lateran Council. They were also 
Council. charged with similar citations to the prelates 
of Ireland and the Isles. The council was held 
from the 5th to the 19th of March 1179, in the 
Constantine Basilica at Rome, and there were 
represented at it the Churches of Spain, Italy, 
France, Hungary, Palestine, Germany, Denmark, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. According to 
Hoveden,'! several Scottish bishops and abbots 
were present at the council. They travelled 
through England on their way to Rome, and had 
to take an oath that they designed no injury 
either to the king or the realm of England. The 
names of the Scottish prelates who assisted at the 
council have not come down to us, with the ex- 
ception of Gregory, Bishop of Ross, whose ‘signa- 
ture is appended to the canons. We read also,? 
that at this council there were consecrated by the 
Pope two English and two Scottish bishops, one 
of whom had come thither on horseback, the other 
on foot with a single servant. In the Appendix 
Regulation to the third Lateran Council® there is a letter of 


as to time 


hae Pope Alexander to the Bishop of Hereford, forbid- 
orders. ding a practice which prevailed in the Welsh and 
Scottish Churches, of conferring orders on other 
than the Ember days. ‘“ Amongst us,” the Pope 


adds, ‘‘those ordained at such times would be 


1 Chron., ii. 171. 
2 Hist. Archiep. Brem. (Scriptt. Septent. Lindenb., p. 95). 
3 Labb., Concilia, x. 1656. 
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deposed, and the ordaining bishops would be de- 
prived of their faculties.” This brief was inserted 
by Gregory IX. in the first book of his Decretals. 

The chief religious foundation during the reign Foundation 
of William was the great Benedictine abbey of broath. 
Arbroath, founded by the king in 1178, in honour 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, who had fallen eight 
years before in defence of the rights of the Church, 
and with whom, the chronicler tells us,! William 
had contracted a warm friendship when staying 
at the English Court. The new abbey was colon- 
ised by monks from Kelso, and the noble church, 
which was consecrated in 1197, was dedicated to 
St Thomas. 

Hardly had King William laid the foundation- 
stone of this memorial to the great champion of 
ecclesiastical liberties, when he found himself by a 
strange coincidence involved in much such another 
struggle as that in which St Thomas had so gal- 
lantly fought. On the death of Robert, Bishop of pisputea 


succession 


St Andrews, in 1178, the choice of the chapter to the see 
fell upon John Scotus, the nephew of Bishop drews. 
Matthias of Aberdeen, and doubtless of Scottish 
parentage, although a native of Cheshire. He 

had been educated at Oxford and Paris, and was 

a man of solid attainments, as well as noted piety. 

The king, however, who had not been consulted 

in the election, was highly displeased at it, and 
swore that John should never take possession of 


1 Chron. de Lanercost, p. 11. 
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the vacant see. Accordingly he nominated Hugh, 
his own confessor, to the bishopric, and caused 
him to be consecrated forthwith by the bishops 
of Scotland. John thereupon appealed to Pope 
Alexander III., who sent Alexis the subdeacon as 
his legate into Scotland, in order to examine and 
settle the dispute. A council was held at Holy- 
rood on June 8, 1180, in which the election of 
John was confirmed by the legate in the name of 
the Pope, and he shortly afterwards received con- 
secration. The king’s rejoinder to this assertion 
of ecclesiastical authority was the banishment of 
John, with his uncle, Bishop Matthias of Aberdeen, 
and all his relations, from the realm. The legate 
upon this laid the diocese of St Andrews under an 
interdict, which was shortly followed by the ex- 
King Wil- communication of Hugh by the Pope, the exten- 


liam ex- 


soot sion of the interdict to the whole of Scotland, and 


Seep the excommunication of William himself by Roger, 

interdict. Archbishop of York, who had received from Alex- 
ander the appointment of legate for Scotland.? 

The death of the aged Pope, in the year 1181, 

brought about a change in the aspect of affairs. 

King William at once sent an embassy to Rome, 

consisting of Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, the Ab- 

bots of Kelso and Melrose, and the Prior of Inch- 

colm, in order to obtain, if possible, from the new 

Be Pontiff the removal of his predecessor’s interdict. 

Lucius 1. Lucius IIT. not only granted their petition, but 


1 Fordun, Scotichron., vi. 36. 


SETTLEMENT BY POPE CLEMENT III. OL 


sent to the King of Scotland the Golden Rose as 
a sion of his goodwill towards him.’ Roland, 
Bishop-elect of Dol, and Silvanus, Abbot of Rie- 
vaulx, were soon afterwards despatched to Scot- 
land, charged with the settlement of the question 
as to the disputed see. John was induced by the 
representations of the papal emissaries to resign in 
favour of Hugh. He repaired to Italy, and re- 
sioned his claim to the bishopric into the hands 
of the Pope, who confirmed him in the see of Dun- 
keld, to which he had been nominated by the king. 
Hugh retained the bishopric of St Andrews. 
Hardly was this question settled, when fresh 
complications arose. The dissension between 
John, now Bishop of Dunkeld, and Hugh still 
continuing, the former appealed to the Holy See, 
and Urban III., who had lately succeeded to 
Lucius, commissioned the Bishop of Glasgow and 
the Abbots of Duntermline, Melrose, and New- 
battle to inquire into the affair, and to summon 
both prelates to Rome. Bishop John obeyed the 
citation ; Hugh, however, refused to quit Scotland, 
and sentence of suspension and excommunication 
was consequently passed upon him. The contest 
continued during the brief pontificates of Urban 
TE and Gregory VIl= In 1188, Clement IIL, 
who had just succeeded to Gregory, despatched 
Bishop John to Scotland with a brief addressed to 
the Bishops of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and other 
1 Chronic. de Mailros, p. 92. 
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prelates, directing them to depose Hugh from his 
office, and to use every effort to induce the chapter 
of St Andrews to accept John as their bishop. 
Letters of a similar tenor were sent by the Pope 
at the same time to the King of Scotland, to King 
Henry of England, and to the clergy of the diocese 
of St Andrews. In case of King William persist- 
ing in retaining Hugh in the bishopric, the bishops 
of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Moray were empowered 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict within 
twenty days. William, however, yielded so far as 
to agree to Bishop John retaining the see of Dun- 
keld, with the revenues that he had enjoyed before 
his consecration, on condition of his renouncing all 
claim to St Andrews. To this John assented, 
knowing, as the chronicler has it,’ that “better is 
a dry morsel with joy, than a house full of victims 
with strife;”? and friendly relations were thus 
established between the monarch and_ himself. 
Bishop Hugh meanwhile repaired to Rome, there 
to seek absolution from the suspension and ana- 
thema which he had incurred by his disobedience. 
He had hardly obtained it when he was carried 
off, on August 4, 1188, by a pestilence which then 
raged at Rome, and which destroyed not only all 
his followers, but also a great number of cardinals 
and nobles of the city. On April 18, 1189, Roger, 
_ second son of the Earl of Leicester, and chancellor 
of the kingdom, was elected to the bishopric of 


' Hoveden, Chronzc., ii. 353. 2 Proverbs xvii. 1. 
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St Andrews; but for some reason, now unknown, 
it was not until the first Sunday of Lent in the 
year 1198 that he received consecration from 


Richard, Bishop of Moray. 


The contest respecting the supremacy of the Indepen- 


dence of 


English over the Scottish Church had now lasted iS Scot- 


for more than a century, and William was desir- 
ous of putting an end to it by the entire with- 
drawal of the national Church from the influence 
of England. The only means by which this could 
be secured was by a formal declaration, on the 
part of the Holy See, of the independence of the 
Scottish Church; and William accordingly sent a 
deputation to Rome in the year 1187, with a view 
to obtaining from the Pope the declaration in 
question. Their petition was favourably received, 
and on March 13, 1188, Clement III. issued his 
bull, Cum wniversi, declaring the Scottish Church, 
comprising the sees of St Andrews, Glasgow, Dun- 
keld, Dunblane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, 
and Caithness, to be immediately subject to the 
Apostolic See ;/ forbidding any one save the Pope 
himself, or his legate, @ latere, to pronounce sen- 
tence of interdict or excommunication in Scotland ; 
and providing that no one, unless belonging to the 
kingdom, or specially sent from the Holy See, 
should exercise the office of legate in Scotland ; 


1 Hoveden, Chron., 11. 360, 361. “ Preesentis scripti pagina duxi- 
mus statuendum, ut Scotticana Ecclesia Apostolic Sedi, cujus filia 
specialis exstitit, nullo mediante subjaceat.” The bull is addressed 
to King William. 
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and further, that questions regarding the pro- 
perty of the Church should be decided within the 
kingdom, except in case of appeal to Rome. This 
important document, which secured the ecclesias- 
tical liberties of Scotland, was confirmed and sup- 
plemented by the events of the following year, 
which witnessed the death of King Henry of 
England, and the succession of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, the ardent champion of the Crusades. 
Richard was in urgent need of money for the pur- 
poses of his expedition, and ten thousand marks 
was the price paid by William for the recovery of 
the independence of his kingdom. By a charter 
signed at Canterbury on December 5, 1189, the 
treaty of Falaise was annulled, and the spiritual 
and temporal independence of the realm of Scot- 
land was formally recognised. This act was the 
precursor of a long period of peace between the 
two kingdoms. The bull of Clement III. was 
confirmed by Pope Innocent IL. in the year 1208, 


and again by Honoruus III. in 1218.1 


Two more councils of the Church of Scotland 
were held before the close of William’s long reign. 
The first was summoned by the Cardinal-legate 
John of Salerno, and met at Perth in December 
1201.2. The only decree of this council which has 


1 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 8. 
2 Wyntoun, Cronykil, bk. vii. ch. 8. 
“¢ Jhon of Salerne, Preyst Cardyna 
Commendyt a lord Wertuale 
A latere than Legate come 
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been preserved is one suspending from the ser- 

vice of the altar priests who have been ordained 

on a Sunday.! Alexander III. had already, in 

a rescript addressed to the Bishop of Bath in 

1163, declared it unlawful for any bishop, saving 

only the Pope himself, to confer orders on a Sun- 

day. On April 11, 1206, a synod met at Perth, Second 

which some writers have reckoned as a provincial Perth. 

council. It was, however, in all probability, a 

diocesan synod, limited to the clergy of St An- 

drews, as, in addition to the bishop of that see, 

only abbots, archdeacons, deans, and inferior 

clergy are mentioned as having been present at 

it. The only transaction of this assembly which 

has come down to us is a decision in a dispute 

as to land pending between the Bishop of St An- Malvoisin, 
Bishop of 


drews and the Baron of Arbuthnot. The leading tae 
prelate in Scotland at this period of William’s 
reign was William Malvoisin, who had been trans-. 
lated from Glasgow to the see of St Andrews in 
the year 1203, on the death of Bishop Roger. He 
appears to have gone to France in 1211, with the 
king’s consent, on a visit to his relations in that 
country, and on his return, presided, together 
with Bishop Walter of Glasgow, at a council held 
at Perth, both prelates holding the dignity of 
In Scotland fra the Court of Rome, 


And at Perth dayis thre 
A gret Cownsale than held he.” 


1 Fordun, Scotechron., viii. c. 62. “In quo concilio amoti sunt ab 
officio altaris, qui die dominico ordinem sacerdotalem susceperunt.” 
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papal legate. The object for which the council 
was summoned was the publication of the crusade 
which had been proclaimed by Pope Innocent 
Ill. ; and not only bishops, prelates, and clergy 
seem to have assisted at it, but also a large num- 
ber of the laity. Incited by the exhortations of 
the bishops, many of them were enrolled in the 
sacred cause—the greater part, Fordun tells us, 
belonging to the lower classes of the people, but 
few volunteers being obtained from the higher 
ranks. ! 

The reign of William the Lion, like those of 
his predecessors, was prolific in the foundation of 
religious houses in Scotland. Besides the great 
abbey of Arbroath, of which we have already 
spoken, the king himself founded a house of 
Trinitarians, or Red Friars, at Aberdeen. ‘The 
Benedictine (Cluniac) abbey of St Mary’s, Lin- 
dores, was founded by Earl David, brother to the 
king, about the year 1178, and was confirmed by 
Pope Innocent III. in the same year. Uchtred, 
Lord of Galloway, founded an abbey at Glenluce 
for Cistercians, whom he brought thither from 
Melrose. The monastery: of Inchaffray was 
erected in 1198, for canons-regular, by Gilbert, 
Earl of Stratherne, and his countess Matilda, in 


memory of Gilbert, their eldest son, who was 


1 Fordun, Scotichron., viii..c. 78. “ Unde quamplures et innumer- 
abiles per universam Scotiam cruce signati sunt ; pauci tamen de 


| divitibus vel potentibus regni.” 


IONA IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. Boo 


buried there.! The canons were brought from 
Scone. Further grants were made to the monas- 
tery by Gilbert and his wife in the year 1200. 
Side by side with these new foundations, we 
see at this period the revival of religion in the 
venerable monastery from which the earliest light 
of Christianity had dawned upon the Pictish race. 
A century had elapsed since the death, in the 
year 1099, of Dunchad, the last of the old abbots 
of Iona ;? and thereafter, for more than fifty years, 
we know nothing whatever respecting the island. 
The title of co-arb of St Columba was borne at 
this time by the abbots of Kells, in Meath, who 
do not, however, appear to have had any relations 
with Iona; nor do we find any trace of connec- 
tion between the bishops of Dunkeld and the 
monastery. This is doubtless to be accounted for 
by the fact of the Western Isles being during this 
period under Norwegian rule. About the year 
1154, the tyranny and oppression of Godred, the 
then King of the Isles, appears to have provoked 
the hostility of Thorfinn, a powerful Norwegian 
chief. Thorfinn made a covenant with Somerled, 
the Celtic ruler of Argyle, who had already suc- 
_ ceeded in expelling the Norwegians from the 
mainland, to place Dubgal, Somerled’s son, on the 
1 Inchaffray comes from Jnisacfreen—“ the island of masses,” so 
called from the perpetual celebration of the liturgy there. Azfrenn 
(a sacrifice or mass) survives in the names of the rivers Peffer and 


Peffery. 
2 See ante, p. 254. 
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throne of the Isles; and he was accordingly ac- 
knowledged by the various chieftains as their 
king. In the war which followed between God- 
red and Somerled, a naval battle was fought, in 
the year 1156, resulting in the partition of the 
sovereignty of the Isles between the rival princes.! 
Themon- The island of Iona fell to Somerled, who appears 
astery of 
fonaxe- to have restored the monastery, and to have placed 
it under Flaithbertach O’Brolchan, the Abbot of 
Derry. About the year 1164 a deputation of the 
chiefs of Iona, consisting of the Sacartmor, or 
head priest, the Ferlecghinn, or reader, the Diser- 
tach, or head of the hospice for pilgrims, and the 
superior of the Culdees, went to Derry in order to 
invite O’Brolchan to accept the abbacy. The ap- 
plication, however, was unsuccessful, for reasons 
Ronald, — NOW unknown. ‘Two years later, Reginal, or Ron- 
the Isles. ald, Somerled’s second son, succeeded his father as 
Lord of the Isles, and appears to have rebuilt the 
monastery of [ona on a larger scale. Silgrave’s 
Catalogue? mentions the abbatia m wsula, or 
abbey of Iona, as occupied at this time by Cul- 
dees. The policy of Reginald, however, like that 
of the kings of Scotland, seems to have been to 
supersede the Culdees in his dominions by the 
regular orders of the Church ; and we find, accord- 


eaieens. ingly, a Benedictine monastery (probably Cluniac) 


1 Chronic. Man. (ed. Munch), p. 10. 
2 Printed in Haddan-Stubbs, Cowneils, ii. p. 181 (as far as relates 
_ to Scotland). 
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founded at Iona in the year 1203.! A part of the dictine 


surviving Culdees doubtless amalgamated with 
the new community, while the remainder gradu- 
ally died out. 

“Thus,” concludes Skene,? “the old Celtic 
Church came to an end, leaving no vestiges behind 
it, save here and there the roofless walls of what 
had been a church, and the numerous old burying- 
grounds to the use of which the people still cling 
with tenacity, and where occasionally an ancient 
Celtic cross tells of its former state. All else has 
disappeared ; and the only records we have of their 
history are the names of the saints by whom they 
were founded preserved in old calendars, the 
fountains near the old churches bearmg their 
names, the village fairs of immemorial antiquity 
held on their day, and here and there a few lay 
families holding a small portion of land, as heredi- 
tary custodiers of the pastoral staff, or other relic 
of the reputed founder of the church, with some 
small remains of its jurisdiction.” 

During the long reigns of Malcolm IV. and 
William the Lion, the Scottish Church was 
adorned by a large number of eminent bishops. 
We have already spoken of Herbert, Bishop of 


1 The foundation was confirmed by the Pope in the same year, in 
a brief addressed to Celestinus (Cellach), the first abbot. The An- 
nals of Ulster record that the clergy of the north of Ireland, led by 
several bishops and abbots, pulled down the monastery, in resent- 
ment at the suppression of the ancient Celtic community.—TRANS- 
LATOR. 

2 Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 418. 
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Glasgow, who constituted his cathedral chapter 
on the model of that of Salisbury.! He was suc- 
ceeded, in 1164, by Ingelram, who was conse- 
crated at Sens by Pope Alexander III.,? in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Archbishop of 
York, against whom Ingelram had maintained the 
spiritual independence of the Scottish Church. 
On the death of Ingelram, in 1174, Jocelin, 
Abbot of Melrose, was nominated to the see, and 
received consecration on the 28th of May in the 
same year, at the hands of the Archbishop of 
Lund, the papal legate, in the celebrated monas- 
tery of Clairvaux. Jocelin commenced the build- 
ing of Glasgow Cathedral, and increased the num- 
ber of prebends, an arrangement which was con- 
firmed by Urban III. in an Apostolic Brief dated 
from Verena in 1186: he also baptised the young 
Prince Alexander. He died in 1199, in his mon- 
astery of Melrose. Besides William of Malvoisin,® 
the learned Frenchman, who was _ successively 
Bishop of Glasgow and St Andrews, chancellor 


1 See ante, p. 290. Regist. Hpisc. Glasg., p. 26, Bulla Alex- 
andri III. The assertion has often been made that King Edward I. 
of England, in one of his raids into Scotland, destroyed the ancient 
Scottish liturgical books, and introduced the Sarum rite in their 
place. Father Innes, however, in his letter addressed to the Cura- 
tors of the University of Glasgow, May 1, 1738, shows that this 
was not the case, but that the Sarum rite was adopted with the 
consent of the bishops and cathedral chapters. Besides the example 
of Glasgow, Innes quotes a decree of the chapter of Moray, ordain- 
ing “ut in divinis officiis, in psallendo, legendo et cantando ac alias 
ad Divina spectantibus, servetur ordo qui in ecclesia Salisbyryensi 
esse noscitur institutus.”—Spalding Miscellany, vol. i. pp. 364, 367. 

* Regist. Epise. Glasg., p. 19. 

3 Styled in the charters De Malovicino. 
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of the kingdom and papal legate, another dis- 
tinguished prelate was John, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
whom we have already seen involved in the con- 
test with King William respecting the succession 
to the see of St Andrews. The diocese of Dun- 
keld, which he subsequently ruled, included an 
extensive territory in which the Gaelic language 
was exclusively spoken. The bishop being un- 
acquainted with this tongue, and considering 
himself unable in consequence to fulfil the duties 
of his office, conceived the plan of dividing his 
diocese ; and accordingly despatched to Rome, by 
the hands of his chaplain Harold, a petition ask- 
ing the Pope’s consent to this arrangement, which 
was granted the more readily as the diocese of 
Dunkeld was rich enough to provide a sufficient 
endowment for the new see. The Pope approved 
the zeal and unselfishness of Bishop John, and 
himself consecrated Harold, who was recom- 
mended to him as well acquainted with the Celtic 
tongue, and nominated him the first Bishop of 
Argyle.‘ The date of the erection of the see was 
about the year 1200. It included the western 
part of the diocese of Dunkeld, beyond the Drum- 
alban mountain-range, with the isle of Lismore, 
on which the cathedral was erected, and was 
divided into four deaneries,—Cantyre, Glassary, 
Lorn, and Morvern. There was a regularly con- 
stituted chapter, dating from the middle of the 
1 Fordun, Scotichron., |. vi. cc. 40, 41. 
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thirteenth century, and consisting of a dean, 
archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, treasurer, and 
canons.' Shortly before his death, Bishop John 
took the Cistercian habit in the monastery of 
Newbottle, where he died and was buried in the 
year 1203. His life was written by Walter 
Binnine, Prior of Newbottle.2 Bishop Hugh de 
Sigillo, who succeeded to the see of Dunkeld in 
1214,? was known, on account of his liberality 
and charity, as the Poor Man’s Bishop. 

Bricius, who was Bishop of Moray from 1203 
to 1222, fixed his see at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Spynie, where he also erected his 
cathedral chapter. The Dean and Chancellor of 
Spynie spent some time at Lincoln, to acquaint 
themselves with the arrangements of that cathed- 
ral, on which Spynie was modelled.* The diocese 
of Caithness was at this period groaning under 


the oppressive rule of Harold, Earl of Orkney. 


Bishop John was cruelly murdered by him in the 


year 1199; and Adam, Abbot of Melrose, who 
held the see from 1214 to 1222, in the latter year 
met with a like fate.° 
The Scottish throne, until the close of the 
thirteenth century, when the great struggle for 
independence began, was occupied by Kings Alex- 
1 Innes, Orzgines, i. pp. 7, 42, 43. 
2 Fordun, Scotechron., 1. vi. c. 41. 
3 Chron. de Mailros, pp. 105-110. 


4 Regist. Episc. Morav., pp. 40-48. 
5 Collect. de rebus Albanias, pp. 352, 353. 
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ander IT. (1214-1249) and Alexander III. (1249- 

1286). Alexander II. succeeded his father, King Alex 
William the Lion, at the age of seventeen. The j 
young king espoused the cause of the English 
barons in their struggle against John Lackland, 
and was in consequence excommunicated by 
Gualo, the papal legate. On the restoration of 
peace he received absolution, and in the year 
1221 he married Joan, sister of Henry III, King 
of England. 

In the year 1215 the great Pontiff Innocent IT. Fourth, 
held at Rome the fourth Lateran Council, the Council. 
special objects of which were, according to the 
bull of citation, the recovery of the Holy Land 
and the amelioration of ecclesiastical discipline. 

No fewer than four hundred and twelve bishops, 
with eight hundred abbots and priors, besides the 
representatives of absent prelates and of ecclesi- 
astical corporations, obeyed the summons of the 
Holy Father... We find attending the Council scottish 
from Scotland—William, Bishop of St Andrews; tatives. 
Walter, Bishop of Glasgow; Bricius, Bishop of 
Moray ; and Henry, Abbot of Kelso: while the 
remaining Scottish prelates were represented by 
procurators.2_ In view of the commencement of 
a new crusade, the Council ordered that every 
ecclesiastic should devote the twentieth part of 
his income for three years, towards the expenses 


1 Hefele, Councils, v. p. 778. 
2 Chron, de Maitros, pp. 121, 122. 
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of the undertaking.1 We find accordingly the 
papal legate, Cardinal Aegidius de Torres, coming 
to Scotland in the year 1220, and assembling the 
prelates of the kingdom, in order to receive the 
contributions in question.” 

In the month of February 1221, a council of 
the Scottish Church was held at Perth, presided 
over by James, penitentiary of Pope Honorius 
III., canon of St Victor at Paris, and papal legate 
to England, Scotland, and the Isles.? Only very 
scanty notices of this council, which lasted for 
four days, have come down to us. The legate 
and assembled bishops appear to have addressed 
a letter to the Pope, complaining of the irregular 
life of Alan of Galloway, the Constable of Scot- 
land, who was living in unlawful wedlock. We 
find Honorius, in the course of the same year, 
ordering inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
of the case, in a brief addressed to the Archbishop 


-of York, and the Bishops of Carlisle and Oxford.* 


The result of their investigations is not known. 
The legate was also charged by the Pope to in- 
quire into and decide a dispute which had arisen 
between the bishop and chapter of St Andrews 
and ‘certain clerics of St Andrews, commonly 


! Hefele, Conceliengeschichte, v. 805. 

2 Fordun, Scotichron., 1. ix. c. 36. 

3 Regist. Hpisc. Morav., p. 16. The legate is styled “Frater Ja- 
cobus, Domini Papze Poenitentiarius et Capellanus, A postolicee Sedis 
Legatus.” 

* Theiner, Monwmenta, pp. 20, 21. 


THE CORONATION QUESTION. Sat 


called Culdees.” A further question was raised Question 
re) e cor- 


at this time with regard to the coronation of the ae 
Scottish kings. In ancient times, monarchs of See 
Scotland had been invested with certain insignia 
of royalty on their accession to the throne, with- 
out, however, being formally crowned or anointed.' 
Seven years had now elapsed since King Alex- 
ander had been raised to the throne, ‘‘ with more 
grandeur and glory,’ says Fordun,? “than any 
one until then ;” and he was now further desirous 
of being solemnly crowned by the papal legate. 
Pope Honorius III., however, declined to accede 
to his request, basing his refusal on the alleged 
ground that the King of Scotland was a feudal 
vassal of the English monarch, and that, conse- 
quently, the legate could not perform the cere- 
mony of coronation without the permission of the 
king and the bishops of England? Twelve years 
later, in 1233, King Alexander preferred a similar 
petition to Gregory IX., the successor of Pope 
Honorius; but at the instance of Henry uieot 
England and the Archbishop of York, it was again 
refused. 4 

In the year 1225 the Scottish clergy met for First pro- 


vincial 


the first time in provincial council without the council 


1 Giral. Cambrens., De Insti. Princip. p. 201. “Scotorum autem 
principes, qui et Reges dicuntur, sicut et Hispanize principes, qui 
nec coronari tamen consueverant, nec inungi.” 

2 Fordun, Annals, cap. xxix. 3 Raynald, ann. 1221. 

4 Rymer, Madera, vol. 1. p. 209. Calendar of Doc. relating to 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 217. 
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presence of a papal legate. The assembly was 
held by virtue of a bull of Honorius III., issued 
on May 19 in the above year, in reply to the 
representations made to the Holy See by the Scot- 
tish episcopate. The bull sets forth the necessity 
for the holding of provincial synods in order to 
secure the carrying out of the decrees of general 
councils, and grants to the Scottish bishops, in 
name and in virtue of the authority of the Apos- 
tolic See, and in consideration of the fact of their 
being without a metropolitan, power to hold a 
provincial council, for the correction of abuses, 
amelioration of discipline, and enforcing of the 
decrees of the general councils of the Church.? 
The bull contains no directions as to the manner 
in which the councils were to be held; but from 
a decree of the first one, the following appears to 
have been the mode of procedure. It was enacted 
that the bishops, abbots, and priors should meet 
annually in synod, to last for three days. The 
council was to be summoned by the Conservator, 
who was to be elected by the assembled prelates, 
and to whom was intrusted a qguasz metropolitan 
authority. His duty was to call the council to- 


1 Robertson, Statuta, p. 3. ‘Quidam vestrum nuper auribus 
Nostris intimaverunt, quod cum non haberetis Archiepiscopum, 
cujus auctoritate possitis Concilium Provinciale celebrare, contingit 
in Regno Scotiz, quod est a Sede Apostolica tam remotum, statuta 
negligi Concilii Generalis et enormia plurima committi que rema- 
nent impunita. . . . Per apostolica vobis scripta mandamus, 
quatenus cum Metropolitanum noscamini non habere, auctoritate 
Nostra Provinciale Concilium celebretis.” 
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gether to see that its decrees were duly carried 
out, and to recall to their duty such as were sloth- 
ful or negligent, by means of censures and other 
penalties. His office lasted from one synod to an- 
other. Bishops, abbots, and priors! were bound 
to attend the council, and cathedral chapters, col- 
legiate bodies, and convents were represented by 
their procurators. Those prelates who were pre- 
vented by some reasonable excuse from attending 
in person had to send proxies, while such as ab- 
sented themselves without sufficient cause were 

lable to canonical penalties.2_ The institution of 
— Conservators was not without influence on the 
position of the bishops of St Andrews. According 
to ancient custom, they had hitherto maintained 
the right of presiding over the assembled clergy 
of the kingdom; henceforward, however, they 
were subject like the rest of the bishops to the 
Conservator, for the time being, of the council. 
The system we have described lasted until the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, when Pope 


1 That is, conventual priors, or superiors of the smaller monasteries, 
or of such as were not governed by an abbot. Claustral priors, 
who in the larger abbeys held the next place to the abbot, would 
not have a seat at the councils.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 Robertson, Statuta, pp. 9, 10. Lord Hailes’s view (Annals, 1. 
179, 219) that the bull of Honorius only authorised the holding of 
one provincial council is not tenable. The Pope’s object was to 
secure the carrying out of the decree of the fourth Lateran Council, 
which ordered that provincial councils should be held annually ; and 
we find in fact that the Scottish prelates did accept the bull in this 
sense. 
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Sixtus IV. (in the year 1472) erected St Andrews 
into a metropolitan see. 

The Scottish kings were regularly represented 
at the provincial councils. Two doctors of civil 
law were nominated by the sovereign, whose duty 
it was to make known to the assembled prelates 
his wishes regarding affairs of Church and State, 
and, in case of necessity, to protest against any 
measures which might be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the kingdom” ‘There is no ground, how- 
ever, for supposing, with Robertson,” that the 
royal officials enjoyed a seat and active voice in 
the council ; although, owing to the disappearance 
of most of the conciliar acts, it is not easy to esti- 
mate what was the exact position and influence 
conceded to them in the conduct of the proceed- 
ings. There is little mention of these councils in 
the chronicles of the time. All that we know is, 
that during the fifty years subsequent to the issue 


of the bull of Pope Honorius frequent assemblies 


were held, and fifty or sixty canons were adopted, 
some of which, however, had probably been handed 
down from the older councils, presided over by 
papal legates. The code of these canons, in the 


1 Robertson, Statuta, p. 239. 
2 Ibid., p. liii. In the formula referred to above (Robertson, Joc. 


cit.), the king’s representatives are only authorised “ad proponen- 
dum et ostendendum in concilio vestro celebrando ea que pro nobis 
et statu reeni nostri statuque vestro et Ecclesize Scoticane vobis eis 
injunximus declaranda ; et specialiter ad protestandum si necesse 
fuerit.” 
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form i which we now have it, may be assigned 
to the thirteenth century. They are found in the 
Ethy MS., in a hand not later than the reign of 
Alexander III., who died in 1286;! while, on the 
other hand, they cannot have been compiled earlier 
than 1237, as several of them are transcribed from 
the Constitutions of the Cardinal Legate Otho, 
promulgated in the Council of London of that 
year. The code of canons appears to have been 
read at the beginning of each council, after the 
sermon (preached by the bishops in rotation) and 
the election of the Conservator. The following 
is an abstract of the principal canons of the code 
in question.’ 

Introductory—adhering to the decrees of the 
Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon, and referring to the authorisation of 
Pope Honorius for the holding of Scottish councils. 
1. General directions as to the conduct of the Canons 


: J . enacted by 
council. 2. Election of the Conservator and _ his provincial 


duties. 3. All the prelates to hold firmly the et 
Catholic and Apostolic faith, to instruct those 
under their jurisdiction in the same, and to urge 
parents to bring up their children in the know- 
ledge and observance of the Christian religion. 
4. The sacraments to be administered according 

1 Regist. Vet. de Aberbroth., p. xxxiii. The MS. in question, 
which appears to have formed part of an ancient Register of Arbroath 
_Abbey, was discovered about forty years ago at Ethy, the seat of 


the Earl of Northesk.—TRANSLATOR. 
2 Robertson, Statuta Eccles. Scot., pp. 10-29. 
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ee to the form prescribed by the Church. 5. The 
prone churches to be built of stone—the nave by the 
parishioners and the chancel by the rector ; they 
are to be duly consecrated, and furnished with the 
proper ornaments, books, and sacred vessels. 6. 
No church or oratory to be built, nor the divine 
office celebrated therein, without consent of the 
diocesan. 7. Masses not to be said in private 
places without the bishop’s permission. 8. Every 
parish church to have its proper rector or vicar, 
who is to exercise the cure of souls either person- 
ally or by deputy, and all ecclesiastics are to lead 
pure and godly lives, or suffer canonical punish- 
ment. 9. A sufficient sustentation to be provided 
for vicars from the churches which they serve, 
amounting, all burdens deducted, to at least ten 
marks annually. 10. The clergy to take care that 
both their mental acquirements and outward habit 
are such as become their state. Garments of a 
red or green colour, or striped, not to be worn, 
nor shorter than befitting, and all clerics to have 
their proper tonsure. 11. No rector or vicar to 
enter upon any benefice without the consent of 
his diocesan or other lawful superior. 12. A pro- 
per parsonage-house to be built near every church 
within a year’s time. 13. No new or increased 
burdens to be laid upon any church. 14. No 
bishop to ordain clerics of another diocese without 
the licence of their own Ordinary. Migratory or 
unknown priests not be admitted to ecclesiastical 
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offices without commendatory letters, nor allowed Canons 
enacted by 


to officiate in churches or chapels, except with provincial 
the bishop’s leave, on pain of suspension. 15. 
Priests or clerics entering religion to keep their 
annat,' as is prescribed in the case of dying per- 
sons. 16. The bishop to appoint in each deanery 
certain wise and prudent priests as confessors, for 
the convenience of those vicars and clerics who 
may be unwilling to confess to the deans. 17. 
No ecclesiastical property to be leased for a longer 
term than five years. 18. The statutes of the 
Roman pontifis, and especially the decrees of 
Alexander IIL, regarding clerical concubinage, to 
be strictly enforced, on pain of suspension and 
deprivation of benefice. 19, 20, 21. Against the 
alienation of church property by rectors or vicars. 
22. The clergy not to mix themselves up with 
secular business, or undertake the administration 
of property. 23. The clergy not to buy houses or 
lands for the use of their concubines or children, 
nor to build houses on lay feus for the same pur- 
pose. The lawful testaments of the clergy to be 
duly carried out; but bequests to concubines to 
be null and void, and the money so willed to be 
devoted to some church selected by the bishop. 
26. The right of sanctuary to be strictly observed, 
even in the case of notorious criminals, until it is 


1 T.e., The income, for that year only, of their canonry, prebend, 
or other benefice.— Vid. Reg. Ep. Glasg., vol. i. p. 21. This was an 
approved usage of the Scottish Church.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Canons eS abrogated by the bishop or his representative. 
provincial 27, No priest or vicar to attempt to release from 
the hands of justice, without permission of his 
superiors, any cleric in custody for murder or other 
hemous crime. 28. Criminals to enjoy benefit of 
clergy until degraded from their orders. The 
bishops to see that there is a diocesan prison for 
the incarceration of clerical offenders. 29. Secu- 
lar courts not to be held on Sundays or holidays, 
or in churches or other places consecrated to God. 
30. Ecclesiastical liberties and immunities to be 
preserved inviolate. 33. Questions touching the 
person or property of clerics to be tried in ecclesi- 
astical courts. 34-44. The customary tithes to be 
duly and regularly paid in accordance with the 
laws of God and man. 45, 46. The theft or de- 
struction of tithe-crops to be punished by ecclesi- 
astical censure. 47. Conspirators against bishops 
or prelates to be excommunicated as schismatics 
and infamous. 49. The Questeonarvus (or Par- 
doner) to be only once in the course of the year 
admitted into the church, when his business will 
be declared and explained by the parish priest.! 
The indulgence granted for assistance in the 
building of Glasgow Cathedral to be proclaimed 
after the Gospel at Mass on all Sundays and holi- 
days from the beginning of Lent to the octave of 


1 Considerable scandal was caused by the Pardoners, or itinerant 
preachers of indulgences, and we find restraints put on them in 
many of the canons of medieval councils.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Easter. 50. All subverters of ecclesiastical liber- Canons 
:. A é enacted by 
ties ipso facto excommunicated. 51. Sentence provincial 


of excommunication for special offences to be read ia 
four times a-year in every church.’ 52. Excom- 
munication of all who disturb the peace of the 
kingdom, or commit other offence legally entail- 
ing death, exile, or mutilation. 53. Sentence 
of excommunication by any one bishop to be 
proclaimed, if desired, by all the other bishops. 
If the offender remain obdurate for forty days, his 
lands to be placed under interdict. 54. A priest 
who sins with his spiritual daughter is guilty of 
incest. The woman to give her property to the 
poor, and remain in a convent till death. A bishop 
sinning carnally with his penitent to do penance 
for fifteen years, and a priest for twelve years, 
with the addition of deprivation, should the mat- 
ter become publicly known. 55. Absolution from 
excommunication not to be forcibly extorted by 
the laity ; whoever, with such an object, seizes on 
Church property is to be canonically punished. 

The meeting of several other councils is re- 
corded during the reign of Alexander II. One 
assembled at Perth on July 1, 1238. All we counceilat 
know of it is that 1t was attended by four bishops, hi 
four abbots, an archdeacon, and a dean, and that 
a dispute between the Bishop of Dunblane and 
the Earl of Monteith was settled in the course of 


1 The form of this excommunication is preserved in the Arbuth- 
nott Missal (1492), edited in 1864 by Bishop Forbes. —TRANSLATOR. 
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it. In the summer of 1237 Cardinal Otho came 
from Rome as legate of Gregory IX., with lega- 
tine authority over England, Wales, and Ireland. 
In the autumn he arrived at York, where the 
Kings of England and Scotland were holding a 
meeting. The legate is related to have expressed 
his desire of visiting Scotland—a project, how- 
ever, which was opposed by the Scottish monarch, 
on the ground that no legate had crossed the 
Tweed during the reign of himself or his prede- 
cessors, and that the personal safety of the papal 
emissary would be seriously imperilled by the 
rudeness and ferocity of the Scottish people. 
This story rests on the sole authority of Matthew 
Paris, a monk of St Albans, and is unknown to 
the chroniclers of Scotland. It is difficult to re- 
concile it with the fact of King Alexander having 
himself, as already mentioned, witnessed the as- 
sembling of a council at Perth, a few years before, 
under the presidency of a papal legate. Mat- 
thew Paris records another attempt made by the 
legate to visit Scotland, in the year 1239. On 
his arrival at the Border, he was prohibited by | 
the Scottish king from entering his dominions, on 
the same pretext—viz., that no papal legate had 
ever trodden the soil of Scotland. The difficulties 
in the way of his setting foot in the country were 
only overcome by the interposition of the Scottish 


1 Matt. Par. p. 422. The tone of hostility towards the Holy 
See, which this writer not unfrequently displays, is well known. 
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barons, and by the legate himself declaring in 
writing that his entry into Scotland was not to 

be considered as a precedent for the future. 
Matthew Paris adds that the legate proceeded 

to hold a council, and then left Scotland without 

the king’s permission, taking with him a large 
sum of money. This account is corroborated to 
some extent from other sources. The legate, who 

at first, at all events, was only appointed for 
England, appears to have subsequently received 
from the Pope a commission for Scotland also,’ 
and to have likewise been authorised to absolve 
certain Scottish crusaders from their vow. On 

his arrival in Scotland, in September 1239, he 
summoned the bishops to a council at Holyrood, 

in which he urged upon their acceptance various 
eanons which had been decreed in London, under 

his direction, two years before.2 In the begin- 
ning of November he returned to England, stop- 
ping on the banks of the river Liddel to address 

a letter to the Scottish bishops in favour of the 
Abbey of Kelso, prohibiting any molestation of 
that monastery, which was directly subject to the 
Holy See.° 

Another provincial council was held at Perth Council at 

in 1242. Complaints having been made by the eS 
clergy of the deprivation of their tithes, a decree tithes. 


1 Theiner, Monumenta, pp. 33-35, 38. 
2 Chron. de Mailros, p. 150. 
3 Inber de Calchou, ii. pp. 338, 339. 
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was passed with the sanction of the king, who 
was present at the council, forbidding under 
severe penalties any defrauding of ecclesiastics 
or depriving them of their just dues. Three years 
later an important agreement was come to be- 
tween King Alexander and Innocent IV. Pope 
Clement III. had already, as we have seen, or- 
dained that causes touching Scottish interests 
should never be tried outside the realm of Scot- 
land, except in case of appeal to the Holy See. 
Pope Innocent now further decreed, at the king’s 
request, that the decision of questions regarding 
the election of bishops, and the examination of 
witnesses, should only take place outside Scotland 
by the Pope’s special command, and that the 
sittings should in that case be held in the dio- 
ceses of Carlisle or Durham, but not in that of 
orks | 

We hear likewise during this period of the 
holding of an important diocesan synod. David 
of Bernham, the zealous Bishop of St Andrews, 
who, as a note in his Pontifical informs us,” con- 
secrated in less than ten years no less than a 
hundred and forty churches, assembled the clergy 
of his diocese, in the spring of the year 1242, at 
a synod at Musselburgh, when the following de- 
crees were passed. 1. The churchyards to be 


1 Regist. Hpisc. Glasg., i. p. 145. The bull is dated September 11, 
1145. 

2 The list is written on a fly-leaf of the bishop’s Pontifical, which 
is now in the National Library at Paris.—TRANSLATOR. 
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properly enclosed and protected against wild Decrees of 
animals. 2. The chancel of the church to be synod o 
kept in repair by the rector, the rest of the ‘ews. 
building by the parishioners. Every church to be 
provided with a silver chalice and other necessary 
furniture, the expenses to be met by the rector 
out of his benefice. 3. The clergy to wear a 
large and conspicuous tonsure, not to eat or drink 
in taverns except on a journey, not to play dice, 
and to lead chaste and devout lives. 4. The 
wine for Mass to be red rather than white, the 
use of white, however, not being invalid.! Before 
the Pax Domini at Mass, certain prayers to be 
said kneeling every day for the king and queen, 
the Bishop and the Church, the bell being rung 
meanwhile. A priest who is going to duplicate 
not to take the ablutions of the first Mass, but he 
may give them to a boy or other server of known 
piety. 5. The Holy Eucharist not to be elevated 
until the completion of the words Hoc est corpus 
meum. 6. The Eucharist to be taken to the sick 
in a pyx wrapped about with clean linen, accom- 
panied by lights, cross, and holy water: the host 
reserved for the sick to be renewed every Sunday. 
7. Deacons not to administer Communion or the 
sacrament of penance, nor to baptise save in case 
of necessity. 8. Laymen not to be enjoined by 
way of penance to have masses said: no priest to 
hear the confession of any one not his parishioner, 
1 In albo tamen conficitur. 
VOL. I. Zi 
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without the licence of the latter’s parish priest, 
which licence is always to be granted, should the 
parishioner desire the counsel of a more discreet 
confessor. The sick to be instructed that ex- 
treme unction can be repeated as often as neces- 
sary, and that it does not render unlawful what 
was before allowed. 9. One dying suddenly not 
therefore to be deprived of Christian burial, un- 
less he were excommunicated, or died in the act 
of committing a mortal sin. 10. Marriage for- 
bidden between persons unknown to the priest, or 
without the publication of the banns on three 
preceding Sundays. 11. Four times a-year the 
solemn denunciation and excommunication of no- 
torious offenders to take place in every church. 
12. The duty of residence to be strictly observed 
by the clergy. 138. Marriage not to be contracted 
save before lawful witnesses. 14. Fugitive monks 
and canons to return to their regular observance. 
15. No fixed sum to be required as a condition of 
admittance into a religious order. 16. Clerics not 
to exercise any secular trade or calling. 17. Nor 
to dictate or write a sentence of death. 18. Rec- 
tors who cannot reside themselves to appoint 
vicars. 19. Unknown persons not to be ap- 
pointed as chaplains. 20. To avoid the incon- 
veniences of frequent clerical changes, no substi- 
tute to be appointed for less than a year. 21. 
No church or benefice to be leased out without 
the authority of the bishop: otherwise such lease 


SYNODAL DECREES OF ST ANDREWS. Le) 


to be null and void. 22. Chaplains not to offici- 
ate, on pain of anathema, until they have made 
their canonical obedience. 23. Vicars strictly 
bound to residence. 24. Every rector either to 
provide a suitable and well-educated priest for 
his church, or to be himself in orders, on pain of 
suspension and deprivation of his benefice. 25. 
The confessions of women not to be heard be- 
tween the chancel-screen and the altar, but in 
some other part of the church, out of hearing but 
not out of sight of the faithful. 26. The above 
decrees to be published in every parish church, 
and strictly observed by all concerned. We have 
a proof of the repute in which these canons were 
held, in the fact that they were in part embodied, 
more than a century later,’ in the synodal decrees 
of Russell, Bishop of Man. 

In order to lighten the heavy burden which 
had been laid on the papacy by its struggle wit 
the Emperor Frederick II., Pope Innocent IV., in 
the year 1247, imposed a tax upon ecclesiastical 
benefices in the countries north of the Alps. The 
collection of this in Scotland was intrusted to a 
Franciscan friar. King Alexander supported the 
papal emissary in the execution of his office, but 
at the same time obtained from the Pope an as- 
surance that by so doing the privilege granted by 
Clement III. to William the Lion (whereby none 
but a legate a latere, or direct from the Holy See, 

1 September 29, 1850. See Dugdale, Monast., v. p. 355. 
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was entitled to enter the Scottish realm) was in 
no wise prejudiced.? 

A considerable number of monastic foundations 
date from the reign of Alexander II. In the 
year 1217, Malcolm, Earl of Fife, erected the 
Cistercian abbey of Culross, which was colonised 
from Kinloss. From Kinloss also came Cister- 
cians to the abbey of Deer, founded in 1219 by 
William, Earl of Buchan.2— King Alexander him- 
self, and his mother Ermengarde, were the foun- 
ders of the Cistercian monastery of Balmerino. 
Three houses were also erected at this period, 
belonging to the reformed order of Vallis Cauhum, 
or Val des Choux.? Pluscardine, in Morayshire, 
was founded by the King; Beaulieu, near Inver- 
ness, by John Bisset ; and Ardchattan, in Lorn, by 
Duncan Mackoul. The Cluniac Benedictines were 
also established at Crossraguel, in Carrick, by 
Duncan, Earl of Carrick, and the Premonstra- 
tensians at Ferne, in Ross; while a Trinitarian 
monastery at Dunbar was founded by Patrick, 
Earl of March, in the year 1218.4 

The recently founded orders of begging friars 


1 Theiner, Monumenta, pp. 47, 48, 49. 

2 On the site of the ancient Celtic monastery, to which King 
David had granted a charter towards the end of his reign. See 
ante, p. 293.— TRANSLATOR. 

3 Founded by the Carthusian hermit Viard in the year 1193. 
The congregation of Val des Choux afterwards adopted the Cister- 
cian rule. The first monastery of the order was erected in Langres 
by Eudes, Duke of Burgundy. 

4, Chron. de Mailros, p. 143. 


THE FRIARS IN SCOTLAND. Sf 


soon spread through Scotland with the same 
rapidity as they had done in England and the 
Continent. King Alexander himself is said to 
have had a special affection for the Dominican 
order, although the legend, according to which he 
had become acquainted with the saint in Paris, is 
of doubtful authenticity, there being no evidence 
that he ever visited France. The favour, how- 
ever, which the Benedictines had enjoyed under 
former monarchs was now in great measure trans- 
ferred to the Dominicans. Foundations of the 
order were made by the king at Berwick, Ayr, 
Aberdeen, Perth, Elgin, Stirling, Montrose, and 
Inverness.! The Franciscans also came to Scot- 
land about the same period, and were established 
by the king at Roxburgh and Berwick. Until 
the year 1329 the Franciscans (and the Domini- 
cans a century longer) remained under English 
provincials: after that date they were governed 
by their own superiors.” 

On May 23, 1223, Pope Honorius III. received 
Reginald, King of the Isles, under the protection 
of St Peter, as feudatory of the Roman Church, 
on condition of the annual payment of twelve 
merks, which was to be paid to the Pope's repre- 
sentative on the Feast of the Purification, in the 


abbey of Furness.? 


1 Spottiswoode, Religious Houses, pp. 441-446. 
2 Walcott, Ancient Church, p. 342. 
3 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 21. 
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The bishops of Scotland co-operated with King 
Alexander in the work of establishing religious 
houses and advancing ecclesiastical discipline. 
William Malvoisin, Bishop of St Andrews, re- 
formed the Culdee community of Monimusk 
(afterwards replaced by regular canons), and 
introduced the monks of Val des Choux, as well 
as the friars, into Scotland. He was succeeded 
in 1227 by David de Bernham, the Royal 
Chamberlain. Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, was 
followed in 1233 by William de Bondington, 
Chancellor of the Kingdom. Bricius, who held 
the see of Moray from 1203 to 1221, fixed the 
episcopal seat at Elgin, with the approval of 
Honorius III., and also endowed the cathedral 
chapter. In a brief to the clergy and people of 
Moray, dated November 5, 1218, the Pope en- 
joins on them obedience to their bishop, who, 
“although during the time of the disturbances 
between England and Scotland he greatly of- 
fended us and the Roman Church,” had never- 
theless submitted subsequently to the cardinal 
legate of St Martin, and received absolution from 
the excommunication which he had _ incurred.! 
Fresh cause of complaint, however, appears to 
have arisen very shortly; for early in the fol- 
lowing year we find Honorius directing the abbots 
of Cupar, Scone, and Dunfermline to make strict 
inquiries into charges which had been brought 


1 Theiner, Jonumenta, p. 6. 
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against the bishop, of extorting money from his 
people and leading an irregular life! The result 
of the inquiry is not known. In Caithness, Bishop 
Adam became involved in a dispute with his 
diocese on a question of tithes and other ecclesi- 
astical dues. The bishop proving inflexible in 
maintaining his rights, the infuriated people at- 
tacked him in his house at Halkirk, and murdered 
him, together with his friend Serlo, a monk of 
Newbottle, on Sunday, September 11,1222. Pope 
Honorlus, in a letter to the Bishops of St Andrews, 
Glasgow, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, expressed his 
horror at this crime, and his desire that its per- 
petrators should be duly punished.? Four hun- 
dred of the inhabitants were executed by command 
of King Alexander. The successor of Adam was 
Gilbert, Archdeacon of Moray, of the powerful and 
illustrious family of the earls of Moray, a prelate 
equally distinguished for learning and generosity. 
He built the cathedral of Dornoch at his own 
expense, and erected there the cathedral chapter, 
on the model of that of Moray: with, however, 
this important difference, that in Caithness the 
bishop for the time being, and not the dean, held 
the first place in the chapter. In consequence of 
the close connection which had long existed be- 
tween the diocese of Caithness and the abbey of 
Scone, a canonry of Caithness was attached to the 
abbacy of Scone, without, however, the necessity 
1 Theiner, Monuwmenta, p. 9. Tid, peel. 
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of residence.t Bishop Gilbert died in 1245. 
He was honoured as a saint in the Scottish 
Church, being commemorated on April 1. The 
see of Dunblane was held from 1233 to 1256 by 
Clement, a Dominican friar, who succeeded Abbot 
Osbert, and was consecrated by William, Bishop 
of St Andrews, on September 4, 1233. We find 
Bishop Clement, shortly after his consecration, 
reporting to Pope Gregory IX. the poverty into 
which his diocese had fallen, and appealing to him 
for help. The Pope consequently commissioned 
the Bishops of Glasgow and Dunkeld to inquire 
into the matter, granting them power to apply 
the fourth part of the ecclesiastical tithes to the 
endowment of the see, or else, if necessary, to 
translate the episcopal seat to the abbey of Inch- 
affray, and constitute the canons- regular there 
into a cathedral chapter. The Papal Commis- 
sioners appear to have effected an arrangement 
between the bishop and the Earl of Menteith, who 
had probably appropriated some ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ; and the see was, in consequence, restored 
to its former condition. Bishop Clement was a 
signal benefactor of the diocese, which he endowed 
with various lands, restoring lkewise the cathe- 
dral church, which had fallen into decay.? 

Queen Johanna of Scotland died in the year 


1 Constitutio Capituli Ecclesue Cathed. Cathanensis. (Dunrobin 
MS.) 

2 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 52. See also Legist. de Inchafray, 
p. XXX. 
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1238, and the following year Alexander married 
Mary, daughter of Ingelram, Lord of Coucy.1 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded on an expedition 
against Ewen, Prince of Argyle, who had refused 

to renounce his allegiance to the crown of Nor- 

way, or to acknowledge the sovereignty of Alex- 
ander over the Western Isles. Ewen fled before 

the advance of the royal fleet; but just as the 
object of the expedition seemed about to be at- 
tained, the Scottish monarch died on the little neath ot 
island of Kerrara, on July 8, 1249. In accordance pac ene 
with his last wishes, his remains were taken to 

the abbey of Melrose and there interred. He 

left behind him, as one who knew him well has 
recorded, the reputation of a wise, upright, and 

pious prince.? 

Alexander was succeeded by his son, who Accession 
ascended the throne at the age of eight, under ander IIL. 
the title of Alexander III., and reigned for nearly 
forty years. King Henry III. of England, im- 
mediately on receiving the news of the death of 
the Scottish monarch, addressed a petition to Difticulties 


raised as to 


Pope Innocent IV., requesting him to forbid the his corona- 


R : ‘ tion. 
coronation of the young prince without the pre- ; 


vious consent of the English sovereign. From 


1 Between the death of his first wife and his second marriage he 
appears to have negotiated for a union with a sister of the Queen of 
England (Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. i. p. 265). 
— TRANSLATOR. 

4 Mat. Paris, p. 436. So too, Fordun, Scotichron., 1. vi. c. 64: 
“Qui dum vixerat princeps fuit populo mitissimus, religiosorum 
pater, egenorum consolator, orphanorum adjutor.” 
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Lyons, where he had been holding a Council of 
the Church,’ Innocent sent a reply to King Henry, 
dated April 6, 1251, in which he observed that it 
had never been the custom of the Holy See to 
interfere in such cases; adding, that although it 
was consequently impossible that the request of 
the King of England should be acceded to, yet 
that nothing was thereby intended in any way 
derogatory to his sovereign rights.2 It may be 
supposed that the Scottish nobles were not un- 
prepared for the course adopted by the King of 
England, and for this reason took care that the 
coronation of their youthful monarch should be 
solemnised as soon as possible. The ceremony 
was performed at Scone on July 12, 1249, within 
five days of the death of Alexander II. 

One of the most important events in the new 
kine’s reign was the final overthrow of the Nor- 
wegian kingdom of the Isles, and the annexation 
of the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, and other 
western islands to the Scottish crown. The con- 
ditions of this accession were the payment, within 
four years, of four thousand merks, and the annual 
payment of a hundred merks by the King of Scot- 
land to the agents of the King of Norway ; to- 


1 Wyntoun, Oronykil, Bk. vii. ch. 9. 

2 Raynald, ann. 1251. King Henry appears to have boldly de- 
manded at the same time the tithe of all ecclesiastical benefices in 
Scotland ; and this also was refused by the Pope, who justly re- 
marked that such a request was “altogether unheard of ” (Calendar 


of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. i. p. 333).—TRANSLATOR. 
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gether with the reservation of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Drontheim over 
Man and the Hebrides. The treaty which secured 
this important step in the consolidation of the 
Scottish kingdom was signed in the Dominican 
priory at Perth, on July 2, 1266. 

On June 13, 1250, the year following the acces- 


Translation 
of the relics 


sion of Alexander III., a solemn ceremony, of of St Mar- 


which Fordun has left us a description, took place 
at the abbey of Dunfermline. In presence of the 
young king, the queen-mother, and many bishops, 
abbots, earls, and barons, the remains of the 
sainted Queen Margaret were removed from the 
stone coffin in which they had lain for a century 
and a half, and were placed in a shrine adorned 
with gold and precious stones, in the “ Lady- 
Aisle” of the newly built choir of the abbey 
church.1 The abbot afterwards repaired to 
Rome, to present to Innocent IV. the petition 
of the nobles, clergy, and people of Scotland for 
Margaret's canonisation. From a fragment, pre- 
served by the Bollandists,? of a manuscript de- 
scribing the translation and canonisation of the 
saint, it appears probable that her enrolment in 
the calendar of the Church took place about this 
time. 

During the minority of the young king, the 


1 The body of King Malcolm III., husband of Margaret, was 
exhumed at the same time.—TRANSLATOR. 
2 Acta SS. (Junii, II. p. 338). 
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regency of the kingdom was at first in the hands 
of Earl Walter of Menteith. When Alexander 
was about fourteen years of age, a meeting took 
place between the English and Scottish monarchs 
at Roxburgh, the result of which was the removal 
of the regency from the national party, headed 
by Menteith and the Bishops of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, and the appointment of a new council 
much more favourable to England. This re- 
mained in power for seven years, until Alexander 
attained his majority—a period of considerable 
trial to the Scottish Church. A Parliament 
which assembled in Edinburgh in the year 1250 
did, it is true, decree that the Church should 
continue to enjoy all the rights and immunities 
which she had enjoyed under former monarchs. 
The bishops, however, very soon found themselves 
obliged to complain of fresh violations of ecclesias- 
tical liberties; and the evil at length became so 
great that Pope Innocent IV., to whom the Epis- 
copate had appealed for redress, commissioned the 
Bishops of Lincoln (the celebrated Grostéte), 
Worcester, and Lichfield to investigate and re- 
port on the oppressions under which the Scottish 
Church was labouring.! The principal evils on 
which the Pope laid stress were the impossibility, 
owing to lay interference, of enforcing lawful 
ecclesiastical censures, the trial of causes affecting 


1 Robertson, Statuta, p. 242. Mandatum Innocenti. Pape de 


gravaminibus Ecclesie Scotecane emendandis. 
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Church property before secular tribunals, and the 
violation of the immunities of the clergy. The 
result of the inquiry of the English bishops has 
not been preserved to us. 

In the spring of the year 1265, Cardinal Otto- Cardinal 


‘ a Ottoboni 
boni de Fieschi received from Clement IV. a com- de Fieschi, 


mission appointing him legate in England, Scot- Sota 
land, Wales, and Ireland, and charging him to 
use his influence in putting an end to the internal 
disturbances of these kingdoms.! » In defrayment 
of the expenses of his mission, the cardinal-legate 
demanded of the Scottish bishops a subsidy of 
four merks from every parish church, and six 
merks from each cathedral. Alexander, however, 
after consultation with his clergy, declined to 
accede to this demand; and when the legate 
asked for leave to visit Scotland, the king refused 
his permission. We are not told what was the Refused 


admission 


eround of the refusal; but it was doubtless based Enea: 
upon the infringement of the privilege granted a 
few years before by Clement III, that no one 
should officiate as legate in Scotland except one 
appointed immediately by the Holy See for that 
special purpose.? This condition could hardly be 
considered as fulfilled in the case of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, whose legatine authority extended, as 
already mentioned, not only to Scotland, but to 
England, Wales, and Ireland also. In order, 


under these circumstances, to carry out his mis- 


1 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 76. 2 See ante, p. 216. 
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sion, the legate proceeded to summon the Scot- 
tish bishops to attend his council wherever he 
might think fit to hold it, both in their own 
persons and accompanied by two abbots or priors 
as representatives of the Scottish clergy. The 
synod accordingly assembled in London in the 
year 1268, and was duly attended by two bishops, 
with an abbot and a prior, as delegates from the 
Scottish Church. The legate asserted his juris- 


diction over Scotland as well as the other king- 


doms, and proceeded to publish fifty-three canons, 
which, however, the Scottish representatives abso- 
lutely refused to accept.' In the course of the 
same year, Pope Clement IV. called upon the 
clergy of Scotland to contribute a tenth part of 
their benefices in aid of the crusade which had 
been undertaken by Prince Edward of England. 
King Alexander, however, and his clergy declined 
to comply with the demand, on the ground that 
they would themselves furnish a certain number 
of crusaders to take part in the expedition. The 
Earls of Athole and Carrick, with other Scottish 
barons, did in fact assume the cross not long 
afterwards.? 

A Provincial Council was held at Perth in 
1268, at which sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against the Abbot of Melrose and 


1 Fordun, Scotichron., x. c. 24,25. ‘“ Legatus quoque nova statuta 
queedam constituit, que penitus clerus Scotize observare recusarunt.” 
2 Ibid., x. c. 24. 
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some of his monks for offences against the peace 
of Church and State. At another synod held at 
the same place in the year 1273, the bull of 
Gregory X. was published summoning the bishops 
to the General Council at Lyons. It was re- 
solved, with the sanction of the Holy See, that 
two bishops should remain at home to protect the 
interests of the Scottish Church, the remaining 
members of the hierarchy proceeding to Lyons. 
The whole Scottish Episcopate, with the excep- Wg 
tion of the Bishops of Dunkeld and Moray, was at the Gen- 
accordingly present at the Council, which was oe 
opened by Gregory on May 7, 1274.1 

One of the first cares of the General Council 
was to provide for the raising of the tenths of all 
ecclesiastical benefices for six years, for the sup- 
port of a new crusade. The Pope addressed a Demand 
letter to the Scottish bishops, and to the Provin- for anew 
cials of the Dominicans and Franciscans, directing 
-the crusade to be preached, and at the same time ~ 
he commissioned Boiamund de Vitia, a canon of 
Asti, in Piedmont, to collect the required subsidy 
in Scotland.? Keclesiastical payments had up to 
this time been calculated according to an ancient 
valuation of the benefices, much below their 
actual worth. Bolamund, who was of course 


aware that the value of the benefices had oreatly 


' Hefele, Hist. Cownce., vi. p. 115. Fordun, Scotichron., ix. c. 33. 
2 Theiner, Monumenta, p. 104. The Pope’s letter to Boiamund is 
dated from Lyons, September 20, 1274. 
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increased, proposed to assess the clergy according 
to the verus valor, which they were to be required 
to give upon oath. This measure caused, as might 
have been expected, considerable opposition, which 
found expression in the Provincial Council held at 
Perth in August 1275. A formal protest was 
made against the new valuation, and the nuncio 
was induced to return to Rome in order to obtain 
from the Pope, if possible, a continuance of the 
antiqua taxatio, as well as permission that the 
new levy, instead of being made forthwith, should 
be spread over a period of seven years. The re- 
presentations of Boiamund in Rome, however, 
were not followed by the desired result. He re- 
turned to Scotland, and proceeded to the new 
valuation of the benefices. This was known as 
Boiamund’s Roll, and continued in force as the 
guide in matters of Scottish ecclesiastical taxation 
until the Reformation. The inaccurate and in- 
complete form in which it has come down to us 
is not older than the reign of James V.? 

The last council held in the reign of Alexander 
III. met on August 27, 1280, in the Dominican 
church at Perth. All that we know of its pro- 
ceedings is a letter addressed by the Bishop of 
Moray to the assembled clergy, in which he sets 

1 Robertson (Statuta, pp. lxvili seg.) gives an account of the three 
extant copies of Boiamund’s Roll as it stood in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Monumenta of Theiner contain (p. 109) a fragment of — 


an account of the sums collected in the first three years, amounting 
altogether to £7195. 
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forth that he had excommunicated Sir William of 
Fenton, lord of Beaufort, and calls upon the prel- 
ates to denounce him publicly in their several 
dioceses. A canon of the Scottish Church, already 
quoted,’ provided that the bishops were bound to 
comply with such a requirement, if made by one 
of their number. 

We find recorded the foundation of several re- Religious 
ligious houses during the reign of King Alexander. fonmed 
In the year 1252 the Trinitarian, or Red Friars, oe 
were established at Fail, in the district of Kyle in 
Ayrshire. The minister (as the local superiors 
were termed in this order) of Fail was Provincial Fail. 
of the Trinitarians in Scotland, and as such had a 
seat in Parliament. Bishop Richard of Dunkeld 
brought the Carmelites to Tylilum, just outside tyliun. 
Perth, about the year 1260; and other houses of 
the same order were established about this time 
at Linlitheow and Dunbar. The Cistercian 
abbey of Sweetheart, near Dumfries, was founded Sweet. 
by Devorgoil, daughter of Allan of Galloway, and New 

y 
wife of John Baliol. On the death of her hus- 
band in 1269, Devorgoil caused his heart to be 
embalmed and placed in a costly shrine near the 
high altar of the abbey church : whence, however, 
it was afterwards removed, and buried with her 
in the same coffin. From this romantic circum- 


1 See ante, p. 229 (No. 53). 

2 The monastery of Fail was suppressed by Pope Pius IT. in 1459, 
and converted into a hospital, at the petition of King James and 
Queen Mary of Scotland.—TransLaATor. 
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stance the abbey received its popular name of 
Sweetheart, or De Dulct Corde. It was also 
known as New Abbey. 

The commencement of the reign of Alexander 
III. had been marked by a contested succession 
to the see of St Andrews. On the death of 
Bishop David in 1258, the prior and canons 
elected Robert de Stuteville, Dean of Dunkeld, to 
the bishopric. Abel, Archdeacon of St Andrews, 
protested against the election, and was supported 
in his opposition by the king. Abel pleaded his 
cause personally in Rome, obtained the annul- 
ment of the election, and was himself consecrated 
to the vacant see by Innocent IV. on March 9, 
1254. He died, however, in the same year, a 
few months after his return to Scotland. Game- 
line, chancellor of the kingdom, who had been 
shortly before appointed by Pope Innocent one of 
his chaplains,! succeeded to the bishopric, and 
was consecrated by Bishop William of Glasgow in 
1255. Gameline’s successors were Wishart, who 
died in 1279, and Fraser, chancellor of Scotland, 
who was consecrated in Rome by Pope Nicholas 
IIl., on May 19, 1280. 

The see of Man, which had remained vacant 
for several years after the death of Bishop 
Richard,? was filled in the year 1252 by the ap- 
pointment of Richard, an Englishman, who re- 


1 The brief of appointment (dated 1153) is given by Theiner, 
Monumenta, p. 59.—TRANSLATOR. 

* He had been drowned, together with the King and Queen of 
Man, on their voyage home from Norway in 1248.—TRANSLATOR, 
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ceived consecration from the Archbishop of Dron- 
theim at Rome. Drontheim was erected in the 
following year into the metropolitan see of Nor- 
way, and Man was named as one of its suffragan 
bishoprics. The successor of Richard was Marcus 
of Galloway, who was consecrated at Tunsberg, in 
Norway, by the Archbishop of Drontheim. He 
assembled a synod in the year 1291, at which 
thirty-one canons were enacted. 

We find, during this period, the adoption and Promulga. 
| promulgation of new statutes by, at least, two of states by 
the cathedral chapters of Scotland. The consti- chapters. 
tution of the chapter of Glasgow had, as we have Glasgow. 
seen,’ been modelled on that of Salisbury, under 
Bishop Herbert, more than a century previously. 

In the year following the death of Bishop William 
of Bondington (1259), the dean and chapter of 
Salisbury sent to Glasgow a full explanation of 
their constitution and customs as established by 
the holy Bishop Osmund ; and these were adopted 
by the chapter of Glasgow.? In the year 1256, 
we find Bishop Peter of Aberdeen, with the con- Aberdeen. 
sent of his chapter, promulgating new statutes for 
the government of his cathedral. A somewhat 
peculiar provision was included in them—namely, 


that the bishop should himself hold one of the 


1 See ante, p. 191. 

2 Regist. Episc. Glasg., pp. 166-171. “Attendentes igitur ecclesiam 
Sarisburiensem inter eteras ecclesias cathedrales, libertatibus et 
consuetudinibus approbatis ornatam, eisdem canonicis nostris, liber- 
tates et consuetudines dictz ecclesiz Sarisburiensis, de consensu 
capituli donamus et concedimus.” 
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thirteen canonries. In that capacity he was sub- 
ordinate to the dean, but otherwise his powers 
were unusually extensive, the nomination of all 
the prebendaries resting with him, excepting that 
of the dean, who was to be elected by the chapter.’ 

King Alexander III. married, as his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III. of England, by 
whom he had two sons, Alexander and David, 
and a daughter, Margaret. David died in early 
youth. Margaret married Eric, King of Norway, 
in 1181, and died two years later, leaving a daugh- 
ter, afterwards known as the Maid of Norway, 
who, on the death of her mother and her uncle 
Alexander (in 1284), became the heiress to the 
Scottish crown. Alexander’s death left the King 
of Scotland childless. In the year 1285 he was 
united in second marriage to Joleta or Jolanda, 
daughter of Robert, Count of Dreux, and related 
to him through his mother, Mary of Coucy. The 
marriage was solemnised at Jedburgh with great 
rejoicings, in presence of the Scottish nobility and 
many French barons. Their union, however, was 


TOU OF long duration. On March 16 of the follow- 


Death of 
Alexander 
III., and 
extinction 
of the male 
royal line. 


ing year, Alexander was killed by a fall from his 
horse. With him the male line of the royal house 
came to an end, and his granddaughter, a child 
still under age, succeeded to the throne. Under 
these circumstances, it did not require a prophet 
to anticipate that troubled times were in store for 
Scotland ; and the loss that the kingdom had sus- 


1 Regist. Hpisc. Aberdonens., pp. 38-50. 
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tained by Alexander’s death was not diminished 

by the recollection of his many eminent and noble His char. 
qualities. ‘All the days of the life of this king,” 
says Fordun,! “the Church of Christ flourished, 
her priests were duly honoured, vice was withered 

up, wrong came to an end, and righteousness 
reigned.” And the little monody preserved by 
Wyntoun,? gives touching expression to the uni- 
versal sorrow caused by the monarch’s untimely 
end—an event which, as has been well remarked,? 
‘““may be considered as one of the deepest among 

the national calamities which chequer the history 

of Scotland.” 


1 Gesta Annalia, \xvii. 
2 “Quhen Alysandyr, oure kinge, wes dede, 

That Scotland led in luwe [love] and le [peace], 

Away wes sons of ale and brede, 

Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle. 

Oure gold wes changyd into lede [grief]. 

Christ, born into virgynyte, 

Succour Scotland, and remede 

That stad [placed] is in perplexyte.”—Vol. i. p. 401. 
3 Tytler, Hist. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 22. 
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